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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Th£ foUowiDg performance has beea occasiQiied 
by the indiscreet zeal of the Vicar of a neigh* 
bouring parish ; who^ on finding that some of 
his parishioners frequented the chapel of the 
writer^ thought pri^r to present them with a 
collection of small pamphlets and tractSj in 
which the Catholic, religion is distorted and dis- 
figured, by the usual mode of misrepresentation 
and calumny. The most moderate^ or rather 
the least exceptionable^ of these tracts^ the writer 
has deemed it a duty critically to examine^ and 
to^ review at full length. He has accordingly re- 
printed the whole performance in separate por- 
tions^ and appended his own observations at the 
close of each subject thus brought under dis- 
cussion. Such a plan even bigotry itself must 
deem both fair and manly ; as it exhibits both 
sides of the question^ and furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of procuring for each party an impartial 
hearing. On this candid and legitimate prin- 
ciple of natural equity^ this mode has been 
adopted^— a principle which was familiar even 
to the Greek and the Roman ; as we learn from 
their favourite axioms: — 

To ofwltic dfi^v hKpoatr&fu, 
Audi alteram partem. 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

If these pages should elicit any reply^ the 
writer begs to declare his deHberate purpose^ 
that nothing but fair argument and real learning 
shall induce him to notice the performance of 
any opponent Should the ordinary^ the disin* 
genuous, and the ignoble arts of misrepresenta- 
tion and slander be brought into action/ he in- 
tends to regulate his conduct by the sentiment 
of Menander, who has elegantly observed^ that 
in many instances silence becomes an appropriate 
reply. 

IIoXXoic dwdxpitric ii ffuyiril rvyy^av^i. 

Shepton Mallet, March 7, 1827- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

CONCIMMTIVO TH> 

RESPECTIVE TENETS 

or THB 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

A1V]> TBS 

CHURCH OF ROME, 

WITH 
OBSERVATIONS RESP£CTIVELY ANNEXED TO EACH QUESTION AND ANSWIB. 



QUESTION I. 



How doth the Church of England differ from the Church of 
Rome? 



ANSWER; 



The Church of En^and keeps close to the ancient creeds^ 
commonly called the ^ Apostles*^ the Nicene, and that of 
Athanasius : the Church of Rome hath added new articles of 
faith to these ancient creeds^ which we reject 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The church of England^ in the eighth of the 
Thirty -nine Articles^ certainly professes to admit 
the three creeds here named ; but this admission 
clearly decides the. contest between the two 
churches. For in the Apostles' creed we have 
these. words^ (I believe) the holy Catholic church; 

B 



in the-Nicene creed, we read, and (I believe) one, 
holy, CatkoUc and Apostolic church; in the con- 
cluding part of that of St. Athanasius, we find 
the following clause : This is the Catholic faith, 
which unless each one shall faithfully and -firmly 
hold^ he cannot be saved. All these creeds, with 
the above-mentioned clauses, were true at every 
period before the era called the Reformation, as 
much as at any other time ; and from them it in- 
contestibly appears, that Christ had always on 
earth a church, distinguished by these marks 
of unity, of holiness, of catholicity, and apos- 
tolicity. Of this same church, it is equally clear, 
that our Redeemer says. Matt. xvi. 18, that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; and 
again, Matt, xxviii. 20, and h! lam loitht/ou all 
days to the end of the vx>rld: and in St. John, 
xvi. 13, he assures us, that the divine Spirit 
shall teach all truth. Now how is it possible 
that a church thus holy, both with respect to its 
founder and its doctrine — a church thus built, 
thus protected, and thus supported, at every 
period of time, by supernatural assistance, should 
fall into impious and damnable errors, and need 
a thorough reformation ? How can any human 
being in his senses venture to declare, in the 
presence of God, that he admits a holy Catholic 
church, under the perpetual protection of our 
Redeemer, and still impiously to assert, with the 
homily on the peril of idolatry, admitted and 
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sanctioned by the thirty-fifth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles^ that all Christendom has been drowned 
in the most abominable idolatry for eight hundred 
years and more? This is a dark and hideous 
inconsistency, which never can admit of a satis- 
factory explanation. In fact^ the real difference 
between the Catholic and the Protestant is^ that 
the former places an unlimited reliance on the 
words and promises of his Redeemer; the latter 
depends on the supposed failure of these promises. 
The Catholic believes^ that the gates of hell will 
never prevail against the churchy because Christ 
has given a solemn assurance to this effect ; the 
Protestant^ in spite of this assurance, roundly 
and unhesitatingly declares^ that the gates of 
bell have actually prevailed against the Churchy 
by her melancholy fall into every species of error 
and corruption. Hence it is apparent^ that the 
Catholic honours Christy by implicitly admitting 
the truth of his assurance^ but that the Protestant 
refuses him that hoinage^ which is due to his 
infinite piower and veracity. It is true therefore 
to say^ that the admission of these creeds^ 
coupled with the clear and incontestible declara- 
tions of out Redeemer, decides the controversy 
between the two churches. 



QUESTION II. 

When did the Church of Rome add these new articles of 
feith? ' 

ANSWER. 

For the greatest part of them in the Council of Trent, and 
particularly in the new Confession of Faith, compiled and 
published by Pope Pius IV. about a hundred years ago.\ 

OBSERVATIONS. 

As to the charge brought against the Catholic 
church, of adding new articles of faith to the 
• ancient creeds, it is entirely without foundation. 
The Catholic church certainly does propose to 
the faithful many articles, which are not expressed 
in the ancient creeds ; but this circumstance by 
no means supports the charge of adding nem 
articles- to these creeds ; otherwise the Protes- 
tant must incur the same ijgnputation, for admit- 
ting baptism and the Lord's supper, with mliny 
other points, which are not found in those vene" 
rable documents. The Catholic church> ever 
mindful of her trust, coins no new articles of 
faith, nor proposes any such thing to the faith- 
ful ; but, ever assisted by the divine Spirit, 
agreeably to the promises of Christ before re- 
ferred to, she claims the authority of deciding 
what has always been considered a matter of 



divine faiths and what has been treated as a mat- 
ter of opinion. On this ground. Pope Pius IV. 
after the termination of the council of Trent, 
published his celebrated profession of faith, w>t 
about a hundred years ago, as the catechist has 
asserted, but two hundred and sixty-two years 
from the present period. In performing this 
work, the pastors of the church, and particularly 
the supreme pastor, act in conformity to the 
injunction given by the Spirit of God^ Take heed 
to yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to rule the 
church of God, which he hath purchased loUh his 
o^vn blood. 

> Act£kxx.28. 



QUESTION III. 

What is the reason the Church of England doth not receive 
those new articles of faith ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because they are not to be found in the word of God. . 

2. Because many of them are contrary to the word of God. 

3. No church in the world hath power to make new articles of 

faith. 

« « 

OBSERVATIONS. 

• . * * 

TtalB urtides undeF c^on'sidemtion^ which are by 
no means new^ are founded either on the yrotA 
of God^ or on the ancient and apostolical tra- 
ditions of the church. That any of them are 
contrary to the word of God, is a calumny, which 
shall be refuted in its proper place. It is scarcely 
necessary to repeat, that the Catholic church has 
never claimed the power of making new articles 
of faith. 

She ever remembers the promise of her 
divine Spouse, who declared that all truth should 
be communicated to his church through his apos- 
tles ; and of the truths thus taught, she deems 
herself the authorized depositary, and the fidthful 
guardian. When, therefore, she directs the 
faithful to receive any article of faith before 
undefined, she only unfolds and proposes what 
had been communicated to her by the divine 



Spirit^ agreeably to a promise cleariy made ; or 
she applies to a particular case a geneial princi- 
ple^ on which she w^s fully authorized to act. 
Thus the protracted and violent dispute concern- 
ing the baptism of heretics was finally adjusted 
by the churchy agreeably to aposbrfic tradition^ 
of which she is the faithful guardian ; and^ on a 
similar principle^ many books of Scripture^ con- 
cerning which doubts had been entertained, have 
been received as inspired writings ; because the 
church interposed that authority^ which she had 
derived from her heavenly founder, of maintain- 
ing the faith inviolate — of separating what was 
genuine from what was fictitious — and of pre- 
serving, in the spiritual kingdom of Christy that 
order without which no establishment can subsist. 
On what other principle dpes the pious catechiat 
believe the Revelation of St. John, or the Epi^k 
to the HebrewSf to be parts of real Scriptures ? or 
does he charge the Catholic church with framing 
new articles offaUhj when she directed those 
performances, which were once deemed to be of 
dubious authority^ to be considered as canonical 
books? Let him consider these striking points^ 
and desist from misrepresentation. 

On the nature of the general charge given to 
the churchy to. maintain the deposite of fia.ith, 
St. Vincent of Lerins thus beautifully expatiates: 
'^ What is a deposite ? It is. that which is en- 
trusted to you, not that which is the fruit of your 
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invention ; it is what you have received^ not what 
you have devised; it is a matter^ not of in- 
genuity^ but of learning; it is not a private 
assumption of authority^ but an affair of public 
tradition ; a thing transmitted to you,' not pro- 
duced by you ; a concern in which you are not to 
pass for the author^ but the guardian ; not the 
founder, but the disciple ; not the leader^ but the 
follower \" 



* I cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the original 
of this beautiful passage^ for the gratification of the learned 
reader :— 

*^ Quid est depositum? id est^ quod tibi creditnm est, non 
quod a te inventum; quod accepisti^ nbn quod excogitasti; 
rem non ingenii^ sed doctrines ; non usurpationis privates^ sed 
publicao traditionis ; rem ad te perductam, non a te prolatam ; 
in quft non auctor debes esse, sed custos ; non institutgr, sed 
sectator; non 'ducens, sed sequens/'-— <Sif. Ftncen^. Com- 
monit(fr, contra Har. c. zicvii. 



QUESTION IV. 

What and which are the new articles of faith the Church of 
Rome hath added to the ancient creeds ? 

ANSWER. 

Some of the principal are these following : — 

1. That the apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions^ t. e, of their 
churchy are most firmly to be admitted and embrac^d^ t. e, 
as they explain it ^ with divine faith^ and with the. same affec- 
tion of piety that is due to the Holy Scriptures. 

2. That there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the 

new law^ instituted by Jesus Christy and necessary to the 
salvation of mankind^ though not all of them necessary to 
every man^ viz. Baptism^ Confirmation^ the Eucharist, 
Penance^ Extreme Unction^ Orders^ and Matrimony. 

3. That all and every thing which wa^ defined and declared 

about justification by the Council of Trent, ought to be 
embraced and received. 
1. That in the mass is offered to God a true, proper^ and 
propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead. 

5. That in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist, there is 

truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, together 
with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that there is a conversion made of the whole substance of 
bread into his body, and of the whole substance of wine 
into his blood ; which conversion that church calls Tran- 
substantiation. 

6. That under either kind or species only, whole and entire 

Christ, and the true sacrament, is received ; and by con- 
sequence, laymen are justly denied the cup in the sacra- 
ment. 

7. That there is a purgatory, and that the souls there detained 

are helped by the suffrages of the faithfuL 

8. That the saints who reign together with Christ, are to be 

worshipped and invocated. 
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9. That the relics of these saints are to be venerated. 

1 0. That the images of Christy and the mother of 6od^ as also 

of other saints^ are to be had and retained^ and due honour 
and veneration to be bestowed on them. 

11. That the power of indulgences was left by Christ in his 

church, and that their use is most wholesome to Christian 
people. 

12. That the Roman church is the holy Catholic and Apostolic 

church, and the mother and mistress of all churches. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

All these articles, which are here denominated 
new, form the subject of discussion in the follow- 
ing pages; and if the readier will give a due 
attention to the Catholic answers here subjoined, 
the writer, with full reliance on the grace of 
God, and the justice of his cause, pledges him- 
self to give a full, clear, and satisfactory ex- 
planation on every point. 
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QUESTION V. 

Wby must aot ike Trftditions the Roman Church boast of, be 
received with divipe feith^ nor Mdth the same pious affec- 
tion that is due to the Holy Scriptures ? 

ANSWEIl. 

1. ThoB were to make diem as necessary as Scriptisre ; and to 
make the traditions as necessary as the written word of 
God^ is to accuse the written word of Qod of imperfection, 
as if all things necessary to salvation were not contained in 
it, contrary to Psalm x. 7 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17. 

d. ^e traditions of the Church of Rome, many of thenlk are so 
far from being apostolical, that they are false, and, at the 
best, uncertain. 

3. Most of the traditions of the Church of Rome cannot be 
apostolical, because they have not been received in aH ages, 
by aB churches^ and in all places, which is the true cha* 
racter of apostolical traditions. 

4.. Why should others be obliged to receive all their traditions, 
some of which are very uncertain, when they themselves 
•reject traditions which are more certain, such as the tradi- 
tion of eommunicatjng infants, and otli^rs } 

5. We receive them not, because we see their sinister design 
in urging traditions, which is, to make that an article of 
fai6h by tradition, which cannot be proved ta be so by the 
written word of God* 

6. If traditions (not bottomed in the written word) must be received 

with divine faith, then our faith must be buiU on the testi- 
mony of the church, as divine and infallible, which is absurd. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The Catholic church, with the utmost reverence 
for the Scripture as the word of God, stiD main- 
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tains^ that this sacred word is to be found not 
only in what is writteh/but in the unwritten law, 
preserved In apostolical tradition. The passage 
referred to by the catechist^ by no means mili- 
tates against this doctrine; l)ut rather, evidently 
confirms the Catholic principle, that Scripture is 
not interpreted by private authority, but by the 
pastors of the church. For the commendations 
of the,apostle cannot refer to the New Scripture, 
which was then but partially in existence, but 
■miist relate to the Old principally, with which 
Timothy had been acquainted from his youth. 
Then he observes, that all Scripture is profitable 
for doctrine^ for reproof, for correction ; expres- 
sions which by no means imply, that the written 
word, interpreted by each individual, is the 
sole rule of faith ; but, on the contrary, that the 
Scripture is extremely useful, when employed 
by those who have authority over others, for the 
important purposes of reproof and correction. 

In favour of tradition, it may safely be assert- 
ed, that no commission whatever was given by 
Christ to the apostles to write, but to teach and 
preach only ; that for a length of time, they lite- 
rally complied with this injunction, and diffused 
the Christian faith only by oral instruction ; and 
that when they began to deviate from this plan; 
their writings, instead of embracing a regular 

' 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17, 
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system of religion^ of morality, and of sacred 
laws and ordinances, were purely occasional, and 
called for by accidental circumstances. On this 
account they are clearly silent on many points of 
essential importance. How is it possible to 
ascertain from the Scripture itself, that the 
sacred volume really contains the word of God? 
Internal evidence is clearly an insufficient cri- 
terion : even the external testimony of men, not 
authorized to pronounce on the question, cannot 
confer on it a divine authority. The Epistles of 
St. Barnaby and of St. Clement breathe an 
apostolical spirit, little inferior in appearance to 
those of St. PauP ; and how are we to ascertain 
that they are not to be considered as a part of the 
written word ? 

Many books of Scripture are rejected by Pro- 
testants as apocryphal ; the infidel discards the 
whole with scorn and derision; and by what 
means are we to establish their authority as con- 
taining the Divine word? By no other than by the 
authority of that church, which our Redeemer 
has commanded us to hear^ and which St. Paul 
pronounces to be the pillar Q.nd foundation of 
truth^. This consideration made St. Augustine 
exclaim,^ ^' I would not believe the Gospel, were 
I not induced' to do it by the authority of the 
Catholic church*." 

* See Pat. Apostol. edit Rusael, torn. i. * Matt, xviii. 17. 
» 1 Tim. iii. 1&. * Contra Epist. Fundamen. c. 5. 
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In addition to this preliminary sfep^ |n ascer- 
taining what is and what is not canonical Scrip- 
ture^ miany questions undoubtedly occur concern- 
ing the integrity of the text — the accuracy of the 
translation — the genuine meaning of obscure 
passages —which questions cannot be resolved by 
the Scripture alone, independently of any exter- 
nal authority. 

Besides all doubts on these important points^ 
the sacred Scripture is still silent on many es- 
sential articles. For instance^ the baptism of 
infants is ordained in no text whatever; on the, 
contrary, our Redeemer requires previous in- 
struction, which apparently precludes such bap- 
tism \ The observance of the Sunday id in no 
passage prescribed ; the Sabbath, or the seventh 
day, is indeed proclaimed holy ; but the alteration 
of the day in honour of the great mysteries of 
the Christian religion, is no where specified. 
The baptism given by heretics was long a subject 
of discussion iii thfe church ; that sacrament has 
likewise been administered in various ways, by im- 
mersion, by aspersion, by infusion ; on all these, 
and other subjects, doubts may arise which cannot 
be resolved by the letter of the Sacred writings. 

Under these circumstances, we have no resource 
whatever, but to recur to apostolical tradition^ of 
which the Catholic church alone is the guardian 

* St. Matt, xxviii. 19 ; St. Mark, xvi. \b, 16. 
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and tbe depositary. Even Protestants themselves^ 
to &eir utter confusion^ and inconsistently with 
their grand principle^ that the Scripiture alone is 
tbe sde rule of faith^ are obliged to recur^ in 
many instances, to the traditions preserved by 
the Catholic church. However, therefore, they 
may contend in words, and continue to misrepre- 
sent and calumniate, they in fact, and in practice, 
give up die question. In opposition to the ap- 
parent will of our Redeemer, they baptize infants ; 
vrith the Catholic church they keep the Sunday 
holy, though the precept of the Scripture relates 
immediately to the Sabbath of the Jews. In the 
use of the sacrament of baptism, and oii many 
other occasions, they retain the practice of the 
mother church, from which they departed, and 
which they incessantly assail with the blackest 
acts of misrepresentation and calumny ! 

But the question relating to the absolute ne- 
cessity of admitting tradition, and of giving the . 
same implicit faith to the unwritten as to the 
written word, has been long ago decided in such 
a manner as to preclude all doubt on the subject. 
St. Paul^ expressly declares. Therefore, brethren, 
3tandjhst, and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether byword or our epistle. Nothing 
can be clearer or more precise than this injunc- 
tion. This distinguished apostle had taught the 
7hessak>nians, and, in fact, every portion of the 

« 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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church with which h^ was connected, by incessant 
preaching, and with unbroken assiduity in oral 
instruction; his epistles were decidedly occaseomz/, 
and called for by circumstances as they arose; 
but to all communications> whether written or 
oral^ he requires the same implicit faith to be 
given. Hence St. Iren sens, whose martyrdom took 
place in 202 \ judiciously exclaims, '^ Should a 
dispute arise on the slightest question, would it 
not become a duty to recur to the most ancient 
churches, where the aposdes lived? and if the 
apostles had left no written Scripture, would it 
not be a matter of conscientious obligation to 
follow the tradition, which they left to those to 
whom they confided the care of the churches?" 
But no father of the church has spoken on the 
subject with more accuracy and greater decision^ 
than the illustrious St. John Chrysostom, who, 
in his commentaries on this passage of St. Paul, 
has the following words, which I wish to be 
deeply engraven on every mind^ After the 
words before cited, the iUustrious doctor says, 
^' Hence it is manifest, that they (the apostles) 
did not deliver all things by means of. epistles, 
but that they made many communications with- 
out writing ; and that both are equally entitled 
to credence : It is a tradition, ask no farther.'' 

• 

» Lib.iii. 4. 

* St. Ghiysos. Horn. iv. on the 2d Epist Thess. ii. 15, torn, iv, 
p. 237, edit. Sav. and torn. xi. p. 510, edit. Ben. 
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If the catechist can produce arguments equally 
clear from the Scripture and the ancient fathers^ 
to show that the sacred volume, without note or 
comment^ is to be deemed the sole rule of faith, 
for that is the question between the two churches, 
let him manfully step forward without disguise, 
and perform this essential service for the Pro- 
testant world. ^' Et erit mihi magnus Apollo*' 

In addition to the decisive declaration of St. 
Paul here given, I request the attention of the 
reader to the following passages : Rom. vi. 17 ; 
I Cor. XI. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 30;. 2 Tim. i. IS. In 
all these passages, the apostle alludes not to what 
was written, but to what had been delivered by 
oral instruction ; and in all these instances he 
requires acquiescence, docility, and firmness, on 
the part of his disciples. 

As to the observations, that some traditions 
are false or at least uncertain — that they have not 
always been admitted — that some are rejected 
by the Catholic church herself — and that there- 
fore none are to be received — nothing can be 
more futile than this mode of reasoning. Who 
does not know, that traditions may regard differ- 
ent subjects, and that they may be more or less 
valuable, according to their nature, description, 
and the antiquity they may boast? In all these 
cases, who is so proper a judge of what is to be 
rejected or admitted, as the tribunal established 
by Christ? Various customs, forming the com- 
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raon, or unwritten law of England^ may have 
grown obsolete ; others may be of a trifling 
nature^ and undeserving of serious attention. 
But this by no means alters the nature of those 
customs, which are valuable^ nor impairs the 
authority of the supreme power, by which they 
are retained. 

But the grand point that annoys the catechist, 
in fact, the main hinge on which the whole dis- 
cussion turns, is, the authority of the Catholic 
church. " If," says this gentle controvertist, 
'^ traditions (not bottomed on the written word) 
must be received with divine faith, then our 
&ith must be built on the testimony of the 
church, as divine and infallible, which is absurd.'' 
Here let me ask, what is- this but to impute 
absurdity to our Redeemer himself, to arraign 
bis proceedings, and to treat them as marked 
with weakness and folly ? For before any part 
of the written word, contained in the New Tes- 
tament, was published, the pastors of his church, 
by his authority, preached, taught, and diffused, 
the &ith over- the Christian world, without the 
aid of written Scriptures, and by oral instruction 
only ; and the faithful placed unlimited confidence 
in the testimony of that church, which, agree- 
ably to the promises of Christ, was to teach all 
truth. St. Paul is an unexceptionable voucher 
of this fact ; for in the year 58 of the Christian 
era, when he wrote his Epistle to the Romans, 
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he testifies^ that their feith was spoken of over the 
whole world. It appears then^ that the faith of 
Christ was diffused far and near/ before the 
canon of the new Scriptures had any existence. 
When at length the Scriptures were written, they 
consisted, as I have already stated, of occasional 
compositions, arising from adventitious circum- 
stances, without any visible design of conveying to 
the faithful in written records any regular system 
of faith, morality, and discipline. Christians had 
still to depend on the testimony and the authority of 
the Catholic churchy which is pronounced by St. 
Paul to be the pillar and foundation of truth ^. In 
those days of primitive fervour, the votaries of reli- 
gion asked not what was written, but what was 
taught and delivered. The system, therefore, here 
termed absurd, is precisely that which divine 
Providence pursued in favouring the world with 
the inestimable benefit of Christianity. 

But let us for a moment suppose the sacred 
volume to be consigned to individuals of all 
classes, for the purpose of discovering a regular 
system of faith, morality, and discipline. Will 
this desirable consequence ensue? or rather will 
not the confusion of Babel be a picture of the 
discordant sentiments of men on every religious 
subject? Will not the uncontrolled liberty of 
reading and interpreting the word of God, by 

* Rom. i, 8. • *Loc. cit. 
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the unauthorized fancies of each individual^ 
finally lead to horrors of the. most alarming 
nature ? to errors of every description ? to 
unrestrained licentiousness in thought and 
action, to blasphemy, to infidelity ? For a satis- 
factory answer to these questions, I refer the 
reader to the events, which, have marked the 
progress of Protestantism in every country under 
the sun ; and to transactions which have been 
daily passing before our eyes. To what cause 
are we to ascribe the marked diversity of think- 
ing on every point, which distinguished the first 
reformers ? How are we to account for the con- 
sequent extravagance of religious sentiments, 
and the general corruption of morals, which 
excited horror even in the breast of Luther? To 
what source are we to trace the unparalleled 
excesses of the Anabaptists of Germany — the 
violence of the Calvinists of France — the phrensy 
of the Presbyterians of Scotland — the ungovern- 
able fury of the Puritans of England, but to the 
unlimited license of rejecting all religious su- 
bordination, and of sanctioning their excesses by 
their own interpretations of the written word ? 
The countless variety of sects, exhibiting a dark 
catalogue of the most extravagant opinions, from 
the era termed the Reformation, to the present 
melancholy period, when we are doomed to 
witness the visionary and impious fiEincies of 
Joanna Southcott, and tlie blasphemies of Car- 
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lile and his associates, can^ in the estimation of 
thinking men^ be traced only to this fatal cause. 

If the laws of the land, particularly those 
regarding property, were left to the interpretation 
of individuals, what would be the inevitable con- 
sequence ? Judges, and pleaders, and legal ad- 
visers of every description, would be rendered 
unnecessary ; each man would be the natural 
guardian of his own life, property, and honour ; 
the right of the strongest must thus decide 
every contest : in fact, the whole fi:ame of civil 
society would be shattered, broken, and com- 
pletely dissolved by such an arrangement. Now 
let me ask the catechist a question, which clearly 
decides the important matter in debate : Has 
the infinite wisdom of the. Son of God, in order 
to give stability to his church for ever, adopted 
a system, which would disgrace even human 
legislation, by making every man the architect of 
his own faith, the framer of his own code of 
laws, and an agent altogether independent of 
any authority established by himself? If human 
laws are explained by judges, are divine laws to 
be left to the arbitrary interpretation of indivi- 
duals ? No! impossible ! God has not so ordain- 
ed ; the supposition would be a libel on infinite 
wisdom. Even in the old law \ the high priest 
was to be consulted. on all difficulties ; and from 

* Deut. xvii. 8, et seq. 
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his decision there was no a[^eaL In the new 
lawy the most ample powers of government are 
conceded to the apostles and their lawful sue-, 
cessars^; orders are issued under the severest 
penalties to hear the Church^; the church is 
pronounced by St. Paul to be» the pillar and 
foundation of truth ^ ; varioui» oflBces and stations 
in this spiritual kingdom of the church are recited 
by the same apostle^; finally , nothing is wanting 
to the chief pastors to govern that churchy which 
our Redeemer purchased with his blood ^. All 
this is surely incompatible with the Protestant 
system, which leaves every man to guide his own 
steps, without any dependance on the authority 
established by Christ. This comment on the 
answer of the catechist is extended to a great 
length ; but the importance of the matter must 
form the apology of the writer. 

» Matt, xxviii. 18, et seq. » Matt, xviii. 17. 

» Loc. cit ♦ Ephes. iv. 11, etseq. * Acts xx. 28L 
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QUESTION VI. 

« 

Why do you not believe that there are troly and properly 
Seven Sacraments of the new law ? . 

ANSWER. 

1. The Holy Ghost in Scripture hath no where declared such 

a number. 

2. This precise linmber of Seven Sacraments was not heard of 
in the Christian Churchy till twelve hundred years after 
Christ ; and therefore is an innovation. 

3. The Council of Trent was the first which made this number 

an article of faith^ and in doing so^ usurped and attributed 
to themselves a divine authority. 

4. There are only Two Sacraments instituted in the New 

Testament^ i. e. true and proper sacraments, viz. Baptism, 
and the Supper of the Lord: answering to the two standing 
sacraments in the old law. Circumcision and the Passover. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Before I proceed to reply to the very flimsy 
statements exhibited in this answer of the cate- 
chist^ I must presume that he is already con- 
vinced by my arguments, that besides the letter 
of the divine law contained in the Scriptures, he 
sees the necessity of admitting an unwritten 
law, and a tribunal competent to preserve, to 
propound, to maintain, and to enforce what is 
thus delivered : for let it never be forgotten, 
that if human laws require the interposition of a 
judge, divine laws are not to be deprived of this 
indispensible resource. With this preliminary 
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observation^ which I beg the reader to keep 
constantly in view, I have to remark on the sub- 
ject before us, that if the sacred Scripture in no 
place declares the precipe number of the sacra- 
ments to be seven, it neither declares the number 
to be two; this observation therefore cannot 
forward the cause, which the catechist has 
espoused. The sacred oracles in no place 
assign the precise number of the miracles of 
Christ; nor do they define the number of the 
articles contained in the creed. The discussion 
tumg not on words found in the sacred Scripture, 
but on the substance and nature of the object in 
view; and if we can discover in the sacred 
writings traces of those seven sacraments, and 
the existence and use of them in the constant 

practice of the church, the objections of the 

• 

catechist must vanish in smoke. Now this can 
easily be shown from incontestible authorities. 

A sacrament is an external sign of invisible 
grace; which sacred and efficient sign can, in 
no instance, be used but by the special authority 
of God : for what man can impiously pretend 
to attach to any external symbol, which he may 
use at pleasure, the inestimable blessing of 
divine grace ? Where, therefore, we discover 
that holy and apostolical men bave used any 
symbols or signs for the purpose of conveying 
grace to the soul, we immediately and inevitably 
infer the existence of a sacrament. Let the 
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catechist apply this observation to each of the 
sacraments^ manifestly referred to in the follow- 
ing passages. Of Baptism it is written : ^Go 
into all the worlds Qjid preach the gospel to every 
living creature. He that believeth and is baptised^ 
shall be saved. Here salvation is promised to the 
external laver of baptism^ accompanied with 
faith ; consequently grace, on which salvation 
depends, is necessarily annexed to the sacred 
rite; and this assuredly constitutes a true and 
real sacrament. 

Confirmation is established on the same prin- 
ciple : for it is recorded ^ that the Holy Ghost was 
conferred by the imposition of the hands of the 
apostles ; a circumstance which never could 
have taken place^ without the direct authority 
and the special command of Christ. 

The holy Eucharist is clearly specified in the 
words of the promise'^ and in those of the insti- 
tution^ This is my body ; this is my blood*. 

Penance is unquestionably proclaimed in John 
XX. 23, where Christ bestows a power of remitting 
sin, and consequently of conferring grace. 

The grace annexed to Extreme Unction is no 
less manifest : for it is expressly declared ^ that 
if the sick man, who receives this sacrament, 

■ Mark xvi. 15, 16. • Acts viii. 17. » John vi. 51, et seq. 
* Matt xxvi. 26, et seq. ; Mark xiv. 22, et seq. ; Luke uii. 
19, et seq. . * James v. 14, et seq. • 
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addressed to the Armenians^ in the council of 
Florence, in the year 1439. Has the catechist, 
in the plenitude of his knowledge, never heard 
of this far-famed document ? The story may be 
briefly told: The nation of the Armenians applied 
to the general council assembled at Florence for 
instruction on the various points of faith ; and 
they receive, among other heads of religious 
infortnation, this doctrine of seven sacraments, 
as a doctrine which the Western church had 
always held, and which the Eastern church had 
never disowned \ 

After this it becomes almost unnecessary to 
notice the trifling reason alleged by the cate- 
chist, for admitting but two sacraments, because 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper correspond with 
circumcision and the passover. On this princi- 
ple, why should not the sacrament of penance be 
admitted, in order to. establish a correspondence 
with the penance and confession prescribed in 
the law of Moses * ? Why is not order deemed 
a sacrament, that there be produced a race of 
ministers corresponding with the priests and 
Levites, .who make so conspicuous a figure in 
the ancient Testament? 

But that the catechist may complain of no 
want of evidence, to prove the antiquity of seven 

' See Goncil. torn. xiii. p. 1198, et seq. edit Labbe ; Baron. 
Annal. Eccles. tom.vii. p. 866, et seq. also Carranza, 352, et seq. 

' Numb. V. 6, et seq. 
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sacraments^ we here subjoin decisive testimonies 
from some of the most ancient fathers on the 
subject. As the catechist admits Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper to be sacraments^ any specific 
proofs on those points singly might be deemed 
unnecessary^ except they should be mentioned 
in passages produced to prove the existence of 
other sacraments. Tertullian, one of the most 
early of the Latin fathers^ has the following 
words, in which he shortly explains the effects of 
the three sacraments of baptism^ confirmation^ and 
the holy eucharist : '^ The flesh is washed, that 
the soul may be cleansed from its stains. The 
flesh is anointed, that the soul may be conse- 
ci*ated. The flesh is sealed, that the soul may 
be protected. The flesh receives the imposition 
of hand^, that the soul may be illuminated by the 
Spirit. The flesh feeds on the body and blood 
of Christ, that the soul may fatten on God\" A 
more apposite description, in neat and precise 
terms, of these three great sacraments, is not to 
be found in the whole compass of Christian 
antiquity. 

The great St. Cyprian, w^ho suffered for the 
faith in the year 258, thiis neatly and elegantly 
distinguishes the sacraments of baptism and con- 
firmation. Speaking ;of these two sacraments. 



' Tertall. lib. de Resurrec, Carn. c. viii. p. 330, edit. Rigalt. 
Paris. 1675. 
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he says in express terms : ^' Then may Christians 
be sanctified, and become children of God, when 
they are born to him by both sacraments ^." 

As to the sacrament of penance, by which the 
sins committed after baptism are forgiven, St. 
Ambrose, who flourished in the fourth century, 
speaking of the power of the keys left by Christ 
in his church, has these remarkable words: 
"Where is the difference, if priests claim this 
power thus given (of forgiving sin), whether by 
penance or by the laver of regeneration ? It is 
the same ministry*/* This passage at once sup- 
plies authority and reason ; for' it conveys the 
belief of that age, that Christ had left in his 
church this power of forgiving sin, and it fully 
reconciles to the doctrine, all those who bear the 
name of Christian, by stating that precisely 
the same thing is performed in administering 
baptism. 

The great St. Augustine, specifying some of 
the sacraments, clearly indicates baptism, con- 
firmation, eucharist, and penance^. As to ex- 
treme unction, the testimony of the Greek 
church, from which it is evident that the same 
faith on the subject in question was common to 
both churches before tUe schism, would be alone 
decisive. But we have a more immediate wit- 

> St. Cypr. Epist. 72, edit. Fell. p. 305. 

' St. Ambrose, lib. 1, de Poenitent. c. vii. 

' St. Aug. de Baptis. contra Donatist. lib. v. c. 20. 
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ness in the person of Innocent the Firsts who 
conifiienced his pontificate in 402. He expressly 
places extreme unction in the number of the 
sacraments \ As to the sacrament of order^ 
what plainer proof can the catechist require of 
its existence, than the language of a general 
council? Now the general council of Chal- 
cedony held in 451, expressly condemns those 
who take money for conferring orders, assigning 
as a reason of the censure, that they sell the 
grace of God, — an invincible argument that the 
grace of God was deemed to be annexed to 
ordination ^. 

As to matrimony, besides the general agree- 
ment of the Latin and Greek churches on the 
subject, we have the express testimony of St, 
Augustine, who calls matrimony a real sacra- 
ment ^ 

After these observations, I leave this question 
to be determined by the catechist himself, whe- 
ther or not it be more reasonable, in ascertaining 
the number of the sacraments,- to be swayed by 
the authority and practice of the church of 
Christ, which he has promised to protect for 
ever; or to listen to the fancies of individual 
Protestants, some of whom discover one, some 

^ Innocent I. Epist. ad Decen. No. 8. 

' See Con. 2 Cone. Ghal. edit. Carranza^ p. 135. 

* St. Aug. lib. i. de Nupt. et Conciipis. c 10. 
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two, and some three sacraments in the Bible ; 
whilst others; with more ingenuity than consis- 
tency, find out various sacraments at different 
times \ 



' See Bellarm. Controvers. torn. 3. book ii. c. 23* 
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QUESTION VII. 

Why do DOt you embrace all that the Council of Trent hath 
defined about Justification ? 

ANSWER. 

Because the Council of Trent asserts, " that the good works 
» of a justified person do truly merit ' increase of ^ace and 
eternal life/' which cannot be true. 

1. Because St. Paul tells us^ that we are not only justified by 

grace, Rom. iii. 24, but sanctified by grace^ 1 Cor. vi. 11, 
ai^d glorified by grace^ Eph. ii. 8 ; Luke xii, 32. And if 
by grace, there can be no such thing as merit. 

2. All the good works of a justified person are finite^ and how 

can they merit a glory which is infinite ? In merit there 
must be a proportion between the work and reward. 

3. The sufferings of this present lifei even the greatest persecu- 

tions^ are not worthy to be compared with the future glory. 
These merit not : how then shall other good works merit, - 
which are of less consequence ? 

4. Whatever is truly meritorious^ must have no 9aws^ no de- 

fects^ no imperfections mingled with it : but even the best 
works of justified persons have some defect&r and imperfec- 
tions, and therefore cannot merit. 

5. Though God promises eternal life to our good works, yet 
that only declares his great goodness, not what is due in 
strict justice to our good works ; and consequently, his 
promise doth not make our good works truly meritorious. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It appears from the question and answer be- 
fore us, that the catechist does not disapprove of 
all that the council of Trent has defined on the 
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subject of justification^ but of that part only 
which relates to the merit of good works: p.nd 
even here his objections arise from a confusion 
of ideas. For he supposes that, when the coun- 
cil speaks of merit on the part of the just, we 
are to understand that term in the most rigorous 
acceptation of the word, and that it implies 
what is due in strict justice to our good works. 
Had he been more conversant with the language 
of sound theology, he would have discovered, 
with intuitive readiness, that the term merit is 
understood in various senses ; that in one sense 
it implies an equality between the work to be 
performed and the reward to be bestowed, with- 
out compromise and without favour. .This, in 
the rigorous acceptation of the term, is properly 
denominated merit ; but it cannot be applied to 
the finite actions of a mere creature, and is only 
to be understood of the merit attached to the 
actions, the labours, the sufferings, the passion 
and death of our Redeemer, the infinite dignity 
of whose person gave to all that he achieved for 
us, this species of merit. Another kind of merit 
is that which is called by divines, meritum de 
condigno ; as also meritum de congru^; either 
of which implies, not a rigid equality between 
the work that is performed, and tlie reward 
which is bestowed, but only that proportion 
which exists between good works executed with 
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the aid of divine grace^ and directed to a super- 
natural end^ and that degree of glory in heaven 
which is to requite works thus performed. This 
is the kind of merits which the council ascribes 
to the good works of the just ; and of the reality 
and existence of this description of merit, the 
most ample testimonies may be produced from 
the sacred writings. In fact, is not our Re- 
deemer perpetually urging us to the performance 
of good works, by the alluring prospect of a 
glorious reward } and how is a reward to be ob- 
tained but by meritorious conduct ? Does he not 
encourage us to bear persecution with joy, be- 
cause our reward is great in heaven^ ? Does he 
not declare in terms hot to be mistaken % that 
he shall come in the glory of his Father, and 
render to every man according to his works ? 

The language of St. Paul is in perfect unison 
with that of our Redeemer. In this Episde to the 
Romans ^ he charges the sinner with the guilt 
and folly of treasuring up wrath against the day 
of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of Godj who will render to every one ac- 
cording to his works. In his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians*, he asserts, that if any man's work 
shall pass the fiery ordeal, he shall receive a 
reward. Nothing can be clearer or more pre- 
cise than his language in Another place ^ ; what" 

» Matt y. 12. • Ibid, xvi. 27. » C. ii. 5, 6. 

* C. iii. 14. . • Gal. vj. 7. 
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soever a man soioethy that shall he also reap. 
Innumerable are the passages of a similar import^ 
which might be produced from the sacred vo- 
lume, to confirm this doctrine^ that eternal life is 
to be given as a reward, which consequently 
pre-supposes merit on the part of the just. One 
passage more, possessing peculiar weight, ought 
not to be omitted by a divine who undertakes to 
discuss this important subject. It is found in 
the close of the Second Epistle to Timothy ^ 
where the illustrious apostle, after recounting 
with dignity the general character of his la- 
bours, thus energetically and feelingly exclaims : 
Henceforth there is laid vp for me a cronm of 
righteousness, which the Lord the riglUeous judge 
shall give me at that day ; and not to me only^ 
hut unto them also that love his appearing. 
What can more demonstratively prove the posi- 
tion, that the just merit by their good works, in 
the sense before explained, than this decisive 
declaration of St. Paul, who represents God 
as a just judge; apportioning a crown to each, 
according to the nature and quality of his 
works ? 

But, says the catechist, according to St. Paul, 
we are justified by grace, sanctified by grace, 
and glorified by grace : where therefore is there 
any room for merit? We are unquestionably 

' C. iv. 8. 
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indebted to the divine bounty and to the merci- 
ful and abundant redemption of Christ for every 
blessing of grace, sanctity, and glory ; and if we 
claim any species of merit, it is not by ascribing 
such mei;it to the efforts of nature, but to the 
assistance and influence of divine grace, and by 
making such a use of the gratuitous favours of 
God, as to ensure the promised crown. These 
favours are therefore gratuitous, because they are 
the pure effects of the divine bounty ; but the 
actions of the just become meritorious, because 
by the help of divine grace, they so co-operate 
with the merciful dispensations of God, as to 
obtain the I'eward, which the just judge appor- 
tions to each man's deeds. Hence St. Augus- 
tine observes, in a well-known passage, that God, 
in crowning the merit of his servants^ crowns hut 
his own gifts ^. 

If, after thig explanation, the catechist is at a 
loss to discover the proportion between the finite 
actions of a justified person, and the reward 
which is infinite, it must be said, that the propor- 
tion lies, not between the finite and unsupported 
efforts of the creature and immortal glory, but 
between the grace of God on one side, to which, 
when properly used by the creature, an eternal 
reward is promised, and that final consummation 
of all our desires on the other. 

* St. Aug. Enarr. in Psalm xcviii. 
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When the catechist, in allusion to what St. 
Paul writes S that the suflFerings of the present 
life are not to be compared to future glory, 
infers that therefore we cannot merit by such 
sufFeringSj he evidently mistakes the meaning of 
the apostle. All that can be collected from this 
passage is, that there is no comparison to be in- 
stituted between what is temporal and what is 
eternal ; that our present sufferings are light and 
momentary, but that future glory, both in sub- 
stance and duration, exceeds what we here 
undergo. All this is undoubtedly true; but it 
by no means affords the shadow of a proof, that 
God will not give to his elect a crown, which is 
to be merited by works, performed by the influ- 
ence of his grace. 

With as little reason can it be asserted, that 
the flaws and imperfections found in human 
actions, destroy all kind of merit. It is perfectly 
true, that nothing defiled can enter the kingdom 
of heaven, and that before our final doom can be 
fixed in the enjoyment of eternal happiness, all 
our stains must be washed away. But it by no 
means follows, that faults inseparable from hu* 
man nature preclude all merit; for in that case, 
the promises of a crown, of a reward, of an 
adequate retribution for good works, so fire- 
quently made to us in the sacred writings, would 

* Rom.viii. 18. 
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be altogether without meaning. It must there* 
fore be said,^ with St. Augustine^ that while God 
crowns the merits of the saints with -eternal 
glory, he shews them mercy, by forgiving them 
those flaws and blots, which accompany their 
works. 

After this, will it be alleged by the catechist, 
with any appearance of reason, that the promises 
of God will prove his goodness only, but not our 
merits ? We speak not of merit in the rigorous 
sense, as has been before observed ; but from 
what has been said, it will clearly appear, that 
the promises of God will prove his goodness — his 
rewards will prove him to be a just judge, to use 
St. Paul's expression — and his mercy will ap- 
pear in remitting all minor imperfections and 
defects. 

It would be no difficult task to accumulate 
innumerable passages from the holy fathers, in 
confirmation of the doctrine, which relates to the 
merit of good works, explained in the Catholic 
sense. Let the authority of the immortal St. 
Augustine alone suffice. He says, in words not 
to be misconstrued*, '' liCt us, who have pur- 
posed to gain eternal life, love God with our 
whole heart, our whole soul, our whole mind. 
For eternal life is altogether a reward, the pro- 

' Lib. de Correptione et Grati&^ c. 13. 
r ' Lib. de Moribus Eccles. Cath. c. 25. 
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mise of which excites joy : nor can reward pre- 
cede merit, or be given to man, before he has de- 
served it,'' These words require no comment : 
let the catechist turn and torture- them in any 
shape, they will be found always to convey 
the Catholic doctrine on this most momentous 
subject. 
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QUESTION VIII. 

Why do not you achtiit of the sacrifice of the Mass ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because if it be a true, propitiatory sacrifice, and they offer 
it daily, Christ must be killed every day, ^hich is directly 
contrary to Heb. ix. 25, 26, 27, 28. And it sounds dread- 
ful to a Christian ear, that the priest kills Christ every day. 

2. Though the Lord's supper was called a sacrifice in the an- 
cient church, yet they meant no more by it, than that, as it 
takes in the whole actions, it is only a commemoration or 
representation of Christ's sacrifice, and a sacrifice of prayer 
and thanksgiving, but no proper or true propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

3. The words ^^ Do this in remembrance of me," from which 
they prove the institution of such a sacrifice, import just 
the contrary. 

4. They make the sacrifice of the mass available to the dead, 

and to souls in purgatory, whereof there is not one word in 
all the New Testament. 

5. The sacrifice of the mass is a great dishonour to our blessed 

Lord, in the design, practices, and pretences of it, for it 
makes his sacrifice imperfect. 

6. They celebrate masses to the honour of the saints ; which is 
* ..to offer sacrifice to their honour, and therefore unlawful ; 

because sacrifice ought to be offered to the honour of none 
but God. 

« 

OBSERVATIONS. 

On the -subject of the sacrifice of the mass, the 
catechist has exhibited some of those splendid 
instances of misrepresentation and ignorance, by 
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which the writings 6f his friends are too fre- 
quently distinguished. Setting aside the autho- 
rity of the one^ holy, catholic, and apostolic 
church, which he professes in words to admits while 
in fact he rejects her jurisdiction, he emjdoys his 
own individual reason, to explain away from 
the written word, a true and real sacrifice, which 
at every period of Christianity has proved the 
ornament and glory of religion. To ascertain 
the reality of this sacrifice, let him turn to his 
Bible S and he will find the Almighty rejecting 
all the sacrifices of the law of Moses, and pro- 
mising,, in the law of grace, a new sacrifice — a 
clean oblation — which was to be substituted as a 
part of the public service, in the temples of the 
most High. This great sacrifice was to render 
the name of God great and venerable among the 
Gentiles, and to prove an acceptable oflFering, 
not proceeding from the liberality of man, but 
from the copious fountain of divine goodness. 
This offering was to be continually made in every 
nation under the sun, and clearly to form an 
open, public, and authorized act of religion. 

If the catechist should say with Calvin and 
Chemnitz % that we are to understand this sacri- 
fice, not in the real and absolute meaning of the 
term, but only of a spiritual sacrifice, let me 
again exhort him to use his reasoning powers to 

> Mdach.i. 10,11. 
* Institat. lib. iv. r. 18. No. 4, eX 2 parte Exam. p. 760. 
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some effect^ £tnd to observe^ that the oblation here 
spoken of by the prophet^ is opposed to all the 
sacrifices of the ancient law^ and that by an in- 
evitable consequence^ the comparison requires 
that we should understand the sacrifice here 
mentioned in the strictest meaning of the term. 
The Hebrew word minha^ or, if you read it ac- 
cording to the Parkhurstian method^ meneh^, 
here emj^yed, is the strongest confirmation of 
this sense. For this word is used in other parts 
of the Scripture^ to express the ancient sacrifices 
properly so called ; but when the spiritual sacri- 
fice' of prayer and good works is mentioned^ 
there occurs invariably an additional word^ which 
either expressly or by implication conveys the 
intended meaning. Besides^ how can this clean 
oblation^ which was to be introduced in opposi- 
tion to the sacrifices of the law^ be understood of 
the performance of good works, when this latter 
kind of sacrifice, figuratively so called, had been 
already enforced in the strongest terms both by 
the law and the prophets ? Had not the Mosaic 
dispensation already required a love of God, 
which* was to regulate every faculty of the soul, 
and to control every action of the creature? 
Had not the prophets continually enforced the 
necessity of good works, in the strongest and 
niost energetic language ? Is there a sing*le virtue 
or perfection, which can adorn the soul of a 
Christian, to the attainment of which> the most 
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earnest exhortations may not be found in the 
immortal strains of David, or in the venerable 
remains of tlie other prophets ? How therefore 
can we, by any possibility, understand the pro- 
mised oblation of the new law, as referring to 
good works, when such works of every descrip- 
tion had been before so powerfully recommend- 
ed ? Let the catechist weigh this matter impar- 
tially and deliberately, and he will find, that the 
Catholic interpretation of this passage is the only 
one that can be supported. 

If this argument is thus triumphantly decisive, 
in favour of the unbloody and pure sacrifice of 
the New Testament, not less so is that which is 
drawn from the priesthood of Christ. He is said^ 
to be a priest for ever according to the order of 
Melchisedec ; and St. Paul * not only applies 
these words to our Redeemer, but shews the 
superiority of the Christian priesthood over that 
of Aaron from this circumstance, because Mel- 
chisedec was superior to Abraham, and to those 
who descended from Abraham. Now let me 
ask the catechist, what possible connexion can 
we discover between the order and functions of 
Christ as a priest for ever, and those of Melchi- 
sedeCy if we exclude from our consideration that 
office which peculiarly belongs to the priest, the 
offering of sacrifice ' ? and if the aflSnity between 

' Psalm cix. 5^ al. ex. 4. ' Heb. vii. ' lb. viii. 3. 
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the two priesthoods is to be looked for in their 
respective sacrifices, where shall we discover it 
but in the bread and wine oflfered by the first, 
and the holy sacrifice instituted at the last sup- 
per, under the form and appearance of the same 
elenients ? It is recorded of Melchisedec \ that he 
offered bread and wine in his capacity of priest 
of the most high God — that he gave his blessing 
to Abraham — and that he received tithes from 
him. He evidently officiated in his capacity of 
priest, as all these circumstances fully demon- 
strate ; and those who assert, that he barely ap- 
peared to give refreshment to Abraham and his 
men, after the performance of a severe service, 
unnecessarily and wantonly degrade the charac- 
ter of the priest. For at the time that Abraham 
was laden with spoils of every description*, 
these persons convert into a menial service, the 
only action recorded in Scripture of him, who 
was ordained to be the type and figure of the 
high-priest of the new law. 

After considering this most splendid promise 
of Almighty God recorded by the prophet Ma- 
lachi, and this most decisive comparison between 
our Redeemer and IVfelchisedec, let the catechist 
turn his serious and impartial attention to the 
actions of our divine Lord at the last supper, as 
related by the three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 

* Gen. xiv. 18^ et acq. » Gen. loc. cit. 
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and LukeS he will there find clearly expressed a 
distinct mention of the most sacred and nobjie 
victim ever presented to the Deity. The sacred 
body of Christ is there said to be given for us ; 
his blood is shed for the remission of sins ; and 
St. Paul, who surely must \e presumed to have 
the spirit^ and to understand the meaning of 
Christy expressly declares, that in these holy 
mysteries, the body of Christ is broken for us *. 
Again, the same great apostle ^ speaking on the 
same subject, declares the holy mysteries under 
consideration, to be a participation of the body, 
of Christ, and, the communion of the blood of 
Christ; and in terms not to be misunderstood, 
he institutes a clear comparison between the 
sacrifice offered to the living God, and the 
impious sacrifices immolated to devils. Now 
how can the body of Christ be said to be given 
far U8 ; how can his sacred blood be shed for m«, 
unless we understand this most sacred and solemn 
action, as a true^ proper, and propitiatory sacri- 
fice ? With what consistency either of thought 
or of language, can St. Paul introduce a compa- 
rison^ in the passages referred to^ between the 
cup of the Lord and the cup of devils, and the 
table of the Lord and the table of devils ; that is, 
between the sacrifices offered to one and to the 

> Matt xsvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 ; Lake xxii. 19. 
« 1 Con xi, 24, 26. » Ibid. x. 16, et 20, 21. 
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other^ unless these divine mysteries were de- 
signedly to be considered as a true^ real^ and 
proper sacrifice ? Again^ let me request the at* 
tention of the catechist to this most important^ 
urgent, and irrefragable argument. 

If a doubt were to exist, whether any particu- 
lar practice formed a part of the law of this land, 
a specific declaration of the legislature would 
unquestionably be deemed decisive, as to the 
nature of the contested point. In vain would 
individuals be permitted to allege, that they have 
before them the statute or written law ; and that 
all things necessary for the welfare of society, 
and connected with the fundamental principles 
of the British constitution, are expressed so clearly 
as to admit of no doubt. The obvious reply 
would be, that such a plea would not only su- 
persede . the necessity of judges, counsellors, 
pleaders, and attorneys, but would subvert the 
authority of the governing powers, by which laws 
are made .and explained. And is not this sensi* 
ble and appropriate reply equally admissible in 
the concerns of religion, as well as in those of a 
temporal nature ? Is the authority left by Christ 
in bis church, of a less sacred nature than that 
power, by which kings govern and judges ex- 
pound laws ? L must therefgre be allowed to 
assume an inevitable inference, that when this 
church, which Christ has promised to protect 
for ever, has pronounced that a true, proper, and 
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propitiatory sacrifice is left by our Redeemer in 
the holy mass, it becomes indispensably neces- 
sary for all members of his church to admit such 
a truths as well as every other proposed by the 
same authority. 

That no doubt whatever exists as to the nature 
of the doctrine of the church of Christ on this 
subject^ is well known. Let the catechist and his 
friends examine the doctrine as proposed by the 
council of Trent on this great sacrifice ^ and 
from this period let them ascend through every 
age to the apostolic times, and they will find at 
every step traces of this distinguished tenet. 
The testimony of St. Paul is clear^ from the pas- 
sages already produced. St. Clement, a man 
endued wjth an apostolic spirit, and a contem- 
porary of the apostle's, in his 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians, speaks of the oblation, which it is 
the peculiar province of the Christian priesthood 
to make,-evidently alluding to the great eucharistic 
sacrifice *. The doctrine taught by St. Ignatius 
the martyr, who was bishop of Antioch, and suf- 
fered for the faith in the year 107, is equally con- 
clusive on the subject '. The same doctrine may 
be collected from various parts of the writings of 
St. Justin, the ornament of the second age, but 
particularly from his learned and ingenious Dia- 

* Sess. 22. > See St. Clem. 1 Epis. ad Cor. c. 44, 

cum not& doctiss. edltoris Russel. Lond. 1746. ' See 

Epifli ad. Smy m. torn. ii. p. 49, c. 7, edit. Russel, cum not& Edit^ 
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logiie with Tryphon the Jew *. The celebrated 
passage also^ in his Great Apology, which has 
always excited so much attention in the learned 
worlds may be produced as a decisive testimony 
in favour of the Catholic doctrine *. 

In the most ancient of all liturgies^ inserted in 
the Apostolic Constitutions ^ the body and blood 
of Christ is said in express terms to be offered to 
God by his order for the various purposes of sa- 
crifice there enumerated. St. Irenaeus may be 
produced as an uncontradicted witness of the doc- 
trine of the third age^ who declares^ that our Re- 
deemer at his last supper introduced a new sacri- 
fice of the new testament^ which the church 
receives from the apostles^ and offers to God 
throughout the whole world. 

Indeed the testimonies on the subject from 
the ancient fathers would be sufficient to fill 
volumes^ and would assuredly swell this treatise 
to an immeasurable length. But^ in fact, all this 
labour is abridged by the acknowledgments of 
our adversaries. '' Habenma confitentes reos." 
The centuriators of Magdeburgh — whose zeal 
and acuteness displayed in the Protestant cause, 
are well known — have been constrained reluc- 
tantly to own, that the existence of this sacrifice 
of the new law stands recorded in the early 

* Spid Dial, cum Tryphon, p. 339. torn. iii. edit. Jebb. 

* See Apol. c. 87, p. 131, torn. i. edit. Grabe. 

* Lib. viii. c. 12. . * Lib. iv. c. 32, et seq. 

E 
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monumehts of Chrfetiatiity ; and on the passage 
of St. IrensBUs just refen^ to, they express their 
fetknoWledgnient in terms of indignation \ They 
atso betiray a considerable share of asperity at 
the expence of St. Cyprian^ for affirming that 
the priest officiates in the person of Christ, arid 
that a real saqrifice is offered to God^. If in 
addition to the testimonies T)oth of friends and 
foes, the catechist will deign slightly to inspect 
the various ancient liturgies now extant, particu- 
larly those of St. James, of St. Clement, of St. 
John Chrysostom, of St. Basil, and that explained 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his celebrated 
Catechetical Discourses now extant, he will dis- 
cover such a mass of evidence in favour of the 
Catholic doctrine i^elative to the eucharistip sa- 
crifice, as even his bigotry and ignorance will 
not resist. 

But as he is fond of making an occasional dis- 
play of learning, by referring to the belief 6f the 
Greek church, let me inform him, that the Cal- 
vinists of Prance, in the reign of Louis XIV. 
adopted the same plan, and laboured to persuade 
the Christian world, that the Greek schismatics 
ifavoured their innovations in every point. In 
consequence of this assertion so often and so 
scdemnly repeated, hrs Christian Majesty directed 
his ambassador at Constantinople, to collect 
official documents, containing the precise belief 

- * Cent ii. c. 4. " Ibid. iii. c. 4. 
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of the Greek churdi on aU articles at that time 

under discussion bet\f een the Catholics and the 

Galvinists. This commission was executed on 

the most extensive scale ; and informatioa of the 

fliost interesting natafe was olitained from every 

city^ towii^ vilia^^ and hamlet^ which had the 

advantage of a pastor. The result was a strong 

tnd uniform expression &£ displeasure and indig- 

mtion on ttie part of the Greeks^ at the impudence 

of the Oalyinists in Hnputing to them errors, 

which they had inoesBantiiy iriewed with horror 

and akrm. In no sing<te instance^ as appears 

from the documents^ which they give in the most 

authentic form^ do they iavour the doctrines of 

the pretended reformers. On the suligect of the 

sacrifice of the mass^ I here copy that part of tftie 

declaration which relates to tiiis , subject^ an4 

which is contained in the first attestation sigsed 

hy seven ar^^hbislM^s of the east These veneer- 

aMe and right reverend personages express Abeir 

b^el^ ^ thaft the eocharist is a flacrifice for the 

living and the dead^ ordained by Jesus Chddt^ 

and which the apostles have left by tradkton^" 

W4th this attestHtaon the other very numerous | 

^documetfte^an in perfect uBiseD^ 

I now request^ once for all^ that &e catechist 
and his ^friemds^ "who profess -sach ardent zeal in 

* See these most important and satisfactory dooaments in 

the learned Work, entitled^ Perpetuite de la Foi, tom- iii> Uf. 8, | 

p. 406, et seq. edit. Paris, 1704. 

* See Note A, at the end of the yolttme. 
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promoting Christian knowledge, will be no longer 
guilty of the anti-christian practice of insulting 
the learned world with false statements relative 
lo the belief of Catholic tenets, which are proved 
to be admitted by those who have been so long 
separated from the Catholic church. It is to be 
presumed, that they will not consider that doc- 
trine as a novelty, which is supported by such a 
weight of evidence, and that they will give the 
fathers of the council of Trent full credit for not 
introducing idolatry, when they defined, that in 
the mass, there is offered to God a true and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead\ 

I. After this plain and succinct statement, it 
becomes almost unnecessary to reply to the trivial 
objections of the catechist. The first remark, 
that the Catholic doctrine would establish a fact, 
that Christ must be killed every day, is a stupid 
misconception of what the council of Trent has 
made so clear. That venerable assembly de- 
clares*, agreeably to the suggestion of St. PauP, 
that our Redeemer was offered butonce on the altar 
of the cross for our redemption ; but as his priest- 
hood was not extinguished by his death, that he left 
a visible sacrifice as a perpetual memorial of the 
great sacrifice on the cross, and as a means of 
applying its transcendent virtue for the remission 
of sins. For this purpose he offered, under the 

> Seas. 22. 'Ibid. c. 1. 

* Heb. ix. 25. et seq. ; et z. 12. 
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appearances of bread and wine, his own most 
sacred body and blood, and commissioned his 
apostles, whom he ordained priests, and their 
successors in the ministry, to do the same. Do 
this in remembrance of me. The sacrifice there- 
fore as to the mode and end is unbloody, repre- 
sentative, and commemorative : as to the sub- 
stance, the victim is the same, presented to the 
eternal Father in .an unbloody manner; for 
Christ dieth no more^. 

II. The next observation, that the ancient 
church understood the sacrifice of the new law 
to consist in nothing but prayer and thanks- 
giving, has been obviated in the fullest manner 
in our preceding strictures. 

III. If the catechist should persist in saying, 
that the words, do this in remembrance of me, 
import a tontrai^ doctrine to the Catholic, it 
must be urged in reply, without the possibility of 
rational contradiction, that they import a precept 
of doing what Christ did ; that he has been 
proved to have ofiered a real sacrifice, and that 
the end and mode of commemorating his death 
and passion, by no means destroy the reality of 
such sacrifice. 

IV. But our adversary is displeased that the 
mass is made available to the faithful departed^ 
and that not a word to this effect can be found 
in the New Testament. Let him hear a short 

* Rome vi, 9. 
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and satisfactory answer. Our Redeemer ^ his 
last supper expressly^ and without any limitation 
and reserve^ declared S that the sacred oblation 
was offered for the remission of sins ; and St. 
Augustine justly infers from his words ^ that 
some sins are forgiven in the next world. It will 
therefwe follow by an inevitable consequence, 
that what is offered to Grod for the remis^sion of 
sin in general^ will benefit the faithful departed^ 
as well as the living. Another consequence is 
equally clear^ that the catechist lias not read the 
New Testament with much discrimination^ or he 
would not have contested the propriety of a 
practice^ which is grounded on the words of our 
Redeemer, and which St. Augustine^ in his well- 
known treatise . n the Care of the Dead, mentions 

ft 

with approbation^. 

-V. & VI. If the catechist in his prudence had 
condescended to inspect the council of Trent \ 
he would have forborne the triflings and to a 
man of learnings the two disgraceful objections 
which close this article. He says that the sacri- 
fice of the mass is a great dishonour to pur Lord^ 
as it makes his sacrifice imperfect ; and he also 
asserts^ that the Catholic church offers sacrifice 
to the saints^ and thus gives to them an honour 
due only to God. I am really ashamed to copy 
such instances either of gross ignorance or of 

» Matt. xxvi. 28. • Ibid. )tii. 32. 

» See St. Aug. de Ciiri pro Mortuia, c. 1. * Sesa. 22. c. 1, 2, ct3. 
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wilfitf misrepre^ptttation, ^i? difigrftpe \h^ p^gw 
of a writer, belooi^ing to a leaped patiaiij and 
living at an enligl^Jfiiip4 ffim^. Qo, catechist^ 
and Iparn Fram the ch^ptprs referred to ffpm thp 
Councilqf Treftt^ tl^«(.t the sacrifipe qf the mass 
originatps ppt ip ^y wppQspiJ imperfeptjon of 
the great sapnfice of thp crp8« ; that it is thp 
same sacrifice offered in an unbloody mariner ; 
that the action }^ pprformpd ii\ cppsecjiience of 
the injiinption of oa^ Redeemer himself; that the 
grand purposes \n presenting this victim are to 
commpiqoratp the bloody sacrificp qf Christy and 
to apply its transcendent fruity to our souls. 
Learn al^p^ th^|; thov^jg^h the piasg i^ soipetimep 
offered in honour of \\}^ saints^ ap(i in comme- 
moration of their triumphs, it is never offered to . 
them, but to God alone^ from whose grace those 
triumphs were derived. Hence the priest says not, 
'^ I offer this sacrifice to thee, Peter or Paul ;" tut 
he presents the victim to God alone ; and while 
he returns thanks for the favours bestowed on the 
saints, he implores their patronage, that they, 
whose , actions are recorded on earth, would in- 
terpose in favour of poor mortals before the 
throne of grace. Let the catechist xead the 
whole of the last chapter of the eighth book of 
St. Augustine's great work on the City of God, 
and he will find this"' very point clearly eluci- 
dated ; he will also discover undoubted evidence 
of the reality of this great sacrifice, as universally 
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admitted in the days of St. Augustine. '' We do 
not erect t^mples^ and offer sacrifices to the mar- 
tyrs/' says this eminent doctor ; " but we honour 
their memories as those of holy men^ who have 
combated for the truth. Who ever heard a priest 
at the altar exclaim in the liturgy^ ' I offer to thee 
this sacrifice^ Peter, Paul, or Cyprian/ while, 
however, an offering is made in their remem- 
brance to God, who made them both men and" 
martyrs, and associated them in celestial ho* 
nour with his holy angels^?'' Let the catechist 
pay a due attention to this and similar monuments 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, and he will himself 
become ashamed of his own ignorance and con- 
sequent misrepresentation. 

' St. Aug. de Giyitate Dei, 1. viii. c* 27. 
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QUESTION IX. 

Why do you not believe a transubstantiation in the IiOrd'0 
Supper ? 

ANSWER. 

1. .Our very senses contradict such a conversion of the bread 

into the natural body of Christ : for we may see and feel^ 
and taste and smell, that the bread and wine after consecra- 
tion^ are bread and wine still ; and if we must deny our 
sehses; we shake the foundations of the Christian religion. 

2. It is against reason that Christ's body and blood should be 
in a thousand places at once^ as it must be, if in every 
place where consecration of the elements is used^ such a 

. conversion be made. 

3. It is against Scripture^ for the apostle^ 1 Cor. xi. 26, 27^ 28^ 

calls it bread after consecration. 

4. It is against the nature of a sacrament^ which is an out- 

ward visible sign of something spiritual, and transubstan- 
tiation destroys the sign, and consequently the sacrament. 

5. The words of Christ, this is my body, from which they 
infer transubstantiation, do not naturally infer such a 
change^ by the confession of several learned Papists them- 
selves. 

6. If there be such a transubstantiation, Christ's body must not 
be at such times in heaven^ contrary to the article of our 
faith^ which imports, that Christ is to cont;inue in heaven 
tiO the- restitution of all things. 

7. They themselves cannot be sure of such a change^ because 

they make it dependent upon the intention of the priest. 

8. The absurdities that flow from this doctrine aie great and 

many ; for it would follow that Christ, who administered 
this sacrament^ did eat up himself; that the disciples did 
eat up their master ; that Christ's body may be locked up 
in a box for half a year together^ and longer, &c. 
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9. Tranaubstantiation is against the doctrine of the PrimitiTe 
Churchy Tvhich calls the bread the figure of Christ's body. 

10. This doctrine is a mere novelty^ for it was but a disput- 
able pointy even in the Church of Rome, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries,^ and made no article of faith tiO twelve 
hundred years after Christy and better^ in the couneil of 
Lateran. 

11. The doctrine of the Church of England^ that the bread 

represents, and is a memorial of Christ's body crucified 
upon the cross, and upon that account is his body^ is true ; 
and therefore that of transubstantiation must be false. 
And that our doctrine is true is evident from hence, 

1. It is agreeable to the nature of a sacrament. 

2. Agreeable to Christ's explication^ when he speaks of his 

body ; do this in remetnbrance of me, 

3. Agreeable to the doctrine of the Primitive Church for the 
first eight hundred years after Christ, as some of the Papists 
themselves confess. 

4. Agreeable to the expressions used in the passover^ to whicli 
this sacrament answers. For when at the eating of the 
paschal lamb^ they said^ this is the passover ; every body 
knew the meaning was^ it is the memorial of it. 

5. There is no inconvenience in our doctrine^ whereas in tran- 

substantiation there are abundance of absurdities, as hath 
been said already. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Connected with this distinguished tenet^ is the 
matter contained in the answer, to the ninth 
question. Here I must implore the attention of 
the catechist, and of every reader of these* pages, 
to the remarks on this point ; for I have no 
doubt that, by the blessing of God, I shall be 
enabled to establish the Catholic doctrine by the 
strongest and most unexceptionable evidence, as 
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also triumphantly to refute the objections^ which 
this Protestant answer supplies. 

The Catholic doctrine on this important article 
is^ that i» the most holy sacrament rf the Ezicha- 
fist, there is truLy^ really, and mbstantially the 
body and hhod, together with the eoul and divi- 
niiy rfour iMrd Je9U9 Christy and that there is 
made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the bodjf, and of the whole substante of 
the wine into the blood ; which conversion the 
Catholic church calls Transubstantiation. The 
doctrine of Luther on the subject was, that our 
Redeemer is really present in the sacrament in 
conjunction with the elements^ a system which 
he called Consuhstantiatiou, Zuinglius held a 
presence in figure only ; Calvin^ after many va-. 
rious explanations, finally determined the point 
by saying, that we eat by faith only; '^non aliam 
esse quam fidei manducationem fatemur; ut 
nulla alia fingi potest^ y The same opinion, as 
far as we can form a correct judgment^ amidst the 
various and conflicting interpretations of its 
doctors^ seems to be held by the Church of 
England. 

Of the truth of the Catholic doctrine^ every 
species of testimony can be produced from the 
Holy Scriptures*; from the unanimous consent of 
the fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, dur- 

' Instit. lib. iv. cap. 17, No, 5. 
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ing every period of Christianity to the present 
day : from the attested consent of the Grtek and 
Latin churches ; and from every theological 
monument which can be rationally demanded. 

In considering the scriptural proofs of this 
most important dogma^ we find in the sixth 
chapter of St. John^ a clear promise made by our 
Redeemer to give to the faithful his body and 
blood. He had performed the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves, which was to serve 
as a pledge and figure of the multiplication of his 
sacred body, under a sacramental form : he then 
proceeded, by a gradual process, to excite the 
' faith of his hearers in himself, as the promised 
M essias ; and from this introduction, he clearly 
gave a distinct assurance, that he would bestow 
his flesh^ for the life of the worlds That the 
Words of Christ, in this place, are to be under- 
stood in the plain and literal sense, every circum- 
stance tends demonstratively to prove. The 
clear distinction which he makes between eating 
his body and drinking his blood, points to a real, 
external, and visible action, by which Christ was 
to be received, and cannot,, in the manner in 
which it is introduced, be confined to a spiritual 
union by faith. This is so manifest, that it did 
not escape the attention of the Jews, to whom* 
the discourse was addressed. They therefore 

' St. John, yi. 51> et seq. 
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strove among themselves, saying, haw 4^an this 
man give us his flesh to eat^? This apprehen- 
sion of the hearers, our Redeemer as a guide^ as 
a friend^ as a physician^ as a teacher, would as- 
suredly have removed, had it been erroneous. 
For a false impression on the subject , would 
have led to those consequences^ with which, 
even at this period of time, Protestants re- 
proach the Catholic church. But does our 
Redeemer remove this clear and decided impres- 
sion of the Jews P No ! be does not ; he on the 
contrary confirms it in the most decided tone, 
and in language^ which^ under all the circum- 
stances of the case, cannot admit^ of another 
meaning; he threatens, with the heaviest denun- 
ciations of vengeance, those who shall refuse to 
partake of his body and blood ^ ; he strengthens 
his meaning by a variety of repetitions, for the 
obvious purpose of imprinting it more deeply on 
the minds of his hearers ; he allures them to the 
promised banquet by the fairest and most splen- 
did assurances of receiving life, grace^ and im- 
mortality^; he absolutely excludes all supposed 
figure in eating and drinking, by the force of the 
terms which he employs ; my flesh is meat 
indeed; and my blood is drink indeed^ ; he de- 
clares the; eating of his body to be as real as his 
union with the heavenly Father^ and his divine 

' St. John, vi. 52. » Ibid. 63. » Ibid. * Ibid. 65, 
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iftission fram the Father \ Now the nxiion of 
Christ with his heavenly Father is not iinaginaiy^ 
his mission is not figurative. These assur- 
ances^ therefore^ of eternal wisdom — these solemn 
asseverations made at the moment, when the 
Jews clearly apprehended his meaning— these 
repeated and direct confirmalions of that meftn- 
ing^ when a mistake might with »o mach fadtity 
be corrected — the comparisons hefe introduced, 
all tending to produce the same conviction, «ia^ 
questionably demon^ate the intentioa of our 
Redeemer to give us his body and blood under 
the sacramental forms. 

Other accompanying circumstances no less 
clearly lead the mind to the same convidion. 
Many of the disciples, on hearit^ the^same doc^ 
trine^ declared it to be a hard sayings and asked, 
who cati hear it^l ^ndfirom that time went back, 
and walked no more with him^. Those persons 
were therefore shocked and iilled with horror at 
a proposition so new, so unprecedented^ and so 
apparently revolting to human nature. Now in 
the supposition that our Redeemer had designed 
to bestow a spiritual banquet onljfj to the utter 
eicduston of his sacred preseneey—what codd 
liave^excited such horror, as to occasien the de- 
parture of these disciples ? Posidvely nothing. 
Their oonduct^ therefore, coupled with the ^ac- 

< &t. Joho, V. 57. « Ibid. 60. > Ibid. 66. 
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eompanying obdervation of our Redeemer^ places 
the matter beyond the reach of controversy. 
For let the reader attend to this most important 
dedaratton : When Jesus knew that his disciples 
murmured at it, he said to them, doth this offend 
yoii ? What ^nd if' you shaU see the Son of' man 
asixnd where he was hrfore ? Here our divine 
Saviour evidently refers to the institution of a 
ttiystery^ which was to appear unprecedented, and 
to excite a ^eater share of astonishment after 
his ascetisi6n ttlan befot^ that event ; and can 
this be the figurative supper of* the Protestant^ 
which presents nothing hard to human nature, 
nothing impervious to human reason ? Is it not 
directly and unquestionably the Catholic doc- 
trine which Christ here establishes, and whtdi 
was to exhibit increased difficulties after his as- 
cension^ wh^i his sacred body was to be in a 
glorified state in heaven^ whilst it was to be in n 
sacramental state on millions of ahars on earth. 
It appears then that the objections of the Pro- 
testant^ and those of the Jew and the Caphar- 
naite to the words of our Redeemer, are precisdy 
the same ; but that the belief of the Catholic is 
conformable to the declaration of the apostles, 
who admitted a doctrine, however ^elevated above 
sense and reason, because it was proposed by 

him whd had the words of eternal life\ 

■ 

> St. John, vi. 68. 
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I am fully aware that it is objected by Protes- 
tants^ that all the extraordinary assurances of 
Christ, contained in this chapter, are softened 
down- and explained away by these words ^, It is 
the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I speak are spirit and 
truth. But this part of the address of our Re- 
deemer is in perfect unison with his preceding 
declarations ; for according to the known idiom 
of the sacred oracles, by the flesh we are fre- 
quently to understand a gross and carnal appre- 
hension of things; by the spirit, a more refined 
and spiritual meaning. The Capharnaites sup- 
posed, in their gross acceptation of the doctrine, 
that the body of Christ was to be divided and 
distributed to his followers like meat in the 
market; our Redeemer corrects this erroneous 
impression, and points to a spiritual and sacra- 
mental state of existence, in which surely he 
could place his sacred bpdy, as well as th^ bodies 
of his elect, at the general resurrection. When 
St. Paul says of each of the bodies of the saints, 
It is sown a natural body — it is raised a spiritual 
hody^; does the Protestant suppose that these^ 
bodies will cease to exist because they will be- 
come spiritualized? and are the words of our 
Redeemer, importing a real presence in the holy 
sacrament, to be questioned, because he is there 

• St. John, V. 63, « 1 Cor. xv. 44. 
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in a spiritual and sacramental form? If he can 
impart to our natural bodies spiritual qualities, 
what prevents him from adorning his own with 
similar endowments^ and presenting it to us in 
the manner which here he so clearly promises? 
Hence the illustrious and eloquent St. John 
Chrysostom^ writing on this very passage^ has 
these memorable words : '^ When Christ spoke 
these words, the flesh profiteth nothing, he said 
them, not of his flesh — far, very far, otherwise ; 
but he alluded to those who conceived what he 
delivered in a carnal sense. What is it to ap- 
prehend a thing in a carnal manner ? To look 
at the object before you, and to carry your view 
no farther. This is the method of viewing things 
carnally. But it is our duty not to confine our 
view to the external appearance of things, but 
to see with the eyes of our souls all the mysteries 
there contained. This is the method of viewing 
things spiritually. He that eateth not his flesh, 
and drinketh not hiis blood, hath not life in him ; 
how> therefore, doth the flesh profit nothing, 
without which it is impossible to possess life ? 
You see that the words, the flesh proflteth nothing, 
i\ere not spoken of his flesh, but only of a carnal 
apprehension of his words ^/' 

The process of this inquiry leads me to the 
ever memorable words of the institution of this 

> St. Chrysos. Horn, in Jogn. ad. cap. vi. Horn, xlvii. p. 750, 
torn. ii. edit. Savil. 
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adorable sacrament^. It must be acknowledged 
by every candid inquirer, that if ever the plain 
and literal meaning of Scriptural expressions is 
to be adopted^ it must be resorted to in the pre- 
sent instance. We have just seen that our Re- 
deemer bad made to his disciples^ in the presence 
of the Jews^ a clear and decided promise of giv- 
ing his body and blood; and on this occasion 
only we find that he carried it into effect, and 
completely redeemed the pledge which he bad 
given. For at his last supper, as it is recorded 
by those three evangelists, our Saviour took bread, 
blessed it, broke it, and gave it to his disciples, 
saying. This is my body. He also took the cup, 
gave thanks, and gave it to, bis disciples, saying. 
This is my blood of the new testament, which is 
shed for the remission of sins. Unless we under- 
stand these words in their plain and obvious 
meaning, it must be said, that we have not a 
single passage left in the gospels to prove that 
our Redeemer fulfilled a promise, so solemnly 
and so deliberately given, as that contained in 
the sixth chapter of St. John. We must be, 
moreover, constrained to give up a principle, 
adopted with much ostentation by Protestants, 
that the literal sense is ever to be preferred in 
interpreting the sacred Scriptures, except it be 
clearly destroyed by other passives, of wbich 

' Matt xxvi. 26, et seq. ; Mark xiv. 22, et seq. ; Luke xxiL 
19, et seq. 
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the meaning cannot raise a doubt. Nothing of 
this nature can be alleged in the present instance^ 
as will fuUy appear in the course of these ob- 
a^rvations. 

That it may be indubitably evinced, that no- 
thing but the literal sense of the words under 
consideration was designed by our Redeemer, 
the reader is requested to investigate minutely 
the nature of the action which he was perform- 
ing. It is agreed by all parties, that he was 
instituting a sacrament. Neither Xuther, nor 
Melancthon, nor Calvin, nor Zuinglius, nor any 
one of the inglorious tribe of the refDrming 
doctors, ever ventured to call this in question. 
Now let me ask, in a tone of decision, was it 
consistent with the wisdom of the Son of God, 
in the institution of the most exalted, the most 
di^ified sacrament of the new law, to employ 
such figurative modes, of apeech as would in- 
volve the Christian world in endless disputes and 
palpable contradictions? Is such a supposition 
decent and respectful ? is it in any manni^r con- 
sistent with the reverence which we owe to bur 
divine teacher, our guide, our redeemer? If 
we examine the institution of circumcision in the 
old law^ of the sacrifice of the paschal lamb^, 
and of every ritual observance of whatever 
kind^ — we shall find every article explained and 

* Gen. xvii. 10, et seq. » £xod. xii. 3, et seq. i 

• Lev it. passim 
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enforced in the clearest manner possible, without 
disguise, without trope or figure ; without the 
use of any term that can occasion the smallest 
doubt or perplexity. In the new law, baptism is 
enforced in expressions equally clear and pre- 
cise^; and whenever our Redeemer^ in his 
public addresses, employed any idea or term of 
an obscure nature, he was always cfareful to 
explain it privately to his disciples. And are we 
to suppose, that after these precautions, taken in 
the old law on similar occasions, our Redeemer, 
in opposition to his usual practice, would select 
the period of his last interview with his beloved 
friends, to institute the greatest of all sacraments, 
in terms dark, perplexing, and unintelligible ? 
No! impossible! this cannot be for one moment 
admitted. Let the whole host of reformers view 
the matter \n this light, deliberately and im-* 
partially, and I can have no doubt that they ivill 
deem the literal sense the only one admissible. 

Not only was our Redeemer employed on this 
occasion in the institution of a sacrament, but he 
was engaged in making his last will and testa- 
ment. "This is my blood of the new testament." 
And can we suppose that on an occasion so 
solemn^ at a time so precious and endearing, he 
would bequeath a valuable legacy in tefms which 
would puzzle and perplex his friends? The old 

> Matt. Txviii. 19; Mark, xvi. 16. 
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testament is established in forms of speech 
which admit no doubt ^; the wills of Jacob and 
David are couched in plain expressions*; pru- 
dent men never fail to express their intentions^ 
in their last solemn deeds^ in such language as 
will prevent litigation ; all human laws require, 
that the words conveying the will of a testator, 
should be understood in the plain and obvious 
meaning. If, on this principle, in the devise of 
real property, a legacy were left in this manner : 
'^ I leave such a house and such a field to my 
valued friend/' and a near relation were to con- 
tend, that these expressions indicated only a 
picture, sign, or figure of the house and field, 
such a plea Would be treated, in a court of 
justice, with scorn and indignation. And can a 
man^ calling himself a Christian, affirm, with 
his hand on his heart, that the Redeemer of the 
world has neglected precautions which were 
taken in the old law? that the eternal Son of God 
has less wisdom than is possessed by mere mor- 
tals? or that, while all testaments among man- 
kind are to be interpreted in the obvious and 
literal sense of the words, his last will only is to 
be tortured by forced explanations, and left in 
doubt and uncertainty ? Such a sentiment is not 
consistent with any principle of religion, wisdom, 
or common sense. 

' Exod. xxiv. 6, et seq. 
' Gen. xlix. ; 1 Kings, c. ii. al. 3 King9, c; ii. 
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0«r intimate conviction, relative to the mean- 
ing of these celebrated words of the institution, 
is greatly strengthened, when we consider that 
our Redeemer designed to enact a law, lind to 
publish a dogma. Agreeably to this view of the 
subject, who ever heard of a. practical precept 
enjoined in tropes and, figures, or> at least, so 
concealed, as to leave its nature and description 
a matter of conjecture?' who ever published a 
tenet in the language of metaphor or metonymy? 
I am perfectly aware, that no forced interpreta- 
tion, no fallacy, no quibble, is spared by Calvin, 
Zuinglius, Bucer, Peter Martyr, and a nameless 
list of ignoble persons, to wrest these words of 
the institution from their natural meaning, and 
to obscure that, which our Redeemer made so 
clear. But to all examples of this nature which 
are produced, one short answer is amply suf- 
ficient. Whenever a figurative expression, or 
an allegorical passage occurs, you immediately 
see its nature and tendency, and you are under 
no apprehension of being deceived. Thus, when 
our Redeemer calls himself the dooTf the vine, 
he fully explains his meaning; wheA he speaks 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, he satisfies the 
inquiries of his friends. When in the present 
instance he talks of the chalice of the new 
testament, he employs indeed a figure in these 
words, but a figure, plain, clear, obvious, and 
embodied in the discourse of the lowest of man- 
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kiiid^ who perform an act of hospitality to a 
neighbour. But because^ tropes, figures, and 
allegories, are employed in various parts of the 
Scripture, and admit of an easy explanation , 
does it follow that a figurative explanation is to 
be introduced, when it is positively inconsistent 
with the circumstances? If sometimes our Re- 
deemer uses a figurative expression, are we to 
infer that he always spoke in figures ; and that 
particularly when, at the eve of his departure 
from the world, he was instituting a sacrament 
— was making his last will and testament — was 
fitttning a la^ and establishing a dogma, he de- 
viated from the ordinary rules of prudence? 
Let us hear no more of such impious absurdities. 
If any discussion has a claim to the credit of 
settling^a question, it is apparent that these plain 
observations on the memorable wprds of Christ, 
at his last supper, are fully sufficient to satisfy a 
candid inquirer, and to bring all contest on the 
subject to a final close. 

That nothing, however, may be wanting to 
give weight to the Catholic belief, let us listen to 
St. Paul, who surely may be supposed to under- 
stand the meaning of Christ on all points of 
religious discussion. What then does St. Paul 
say on the subject? The cup of blessing which 
toe bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ I The bread which we bfeak, is it not the 
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communion of the body of Christ^? and again ^^ 
Ye cannot drink of the cup of the Lord^ and the 
cup of devils : ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord's tabley and of the table of devils. Here 
St. Paul, in the first passage^ evidently declares 
his belief on the subject^ by boldly asking a 
question in a tone which presupposes an intimate 
conviction, that the body and blood of Christ are 
really received by the faithful. In the second 
passage^ he institutes a comparison between a 
participation of the sacrifices' of the Gentiles 
and those of the Christians ; and he roundly 
declares it incompatible with the duty of his flock 
to partake of both. Now the sacrifices of the 
Pagans consisted of real victims ; consequently 
St. Paul must be understood to refer to a real 
victim^ namely^ the body and blood of pur Re- 
deemer really present^ though in an invisible and 
sacramental form. 

St. John Chrysostom^ writing on the first pas- 
sage^ thus clearly and emphatically expresses 
himself: '' The meaning of these words is, that 
what is contained in the chalice, is the same that 
flowed from the side of Christ, and of that we 
partake \" 

» ICor. X.16. * » V,21. 

* **0 yap Xiyci, r«ro ttrriV on rSro r9, kv wonjpl^ 6y, 
iK€U'6 t<m TO dno rfjc irXet/pac peuffdy^ Koi eKtlyn fieTixofXiv. 
— St, Chrys. sup. cap. x. ad. 1 Cor. v. 16 ; Horn. xxiv. p. 
396, torn. 3. edit. Savil. 
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V 

If the reader will turn to the next chapter^ he 
will find a declaration of the great apostle couched 
in terms still more explicit. After recording the 
institution^ and representing the holy mysteries 
as showing forth the death of the Lord, he adds. 
Wherefore whoever shall eat this bread, or drink^ 
this cup of the Lord unworthily ^ shall he guiUy of 
the body and hlood of the Lord. But let a man 
examine himself and so let him eat of that hread, 
and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna^ 
tion to himself, not discerning the Lord's 
BODY^. Attend^ catechist^ with every Protes- 
tant reader ; weigh well this unequivocal declara- 
tion^ and tell me, why is all this solemnity of 
menace — this denunciation of vengeance here 
introduced^ if the whole crime of the unworthy 
communicant is to be reduced to the act of tak- 
ing a morsel of breads and of drinking a drop of 
wine, in honour of our Redeemer^ though in a 
state of sin. But particularly^ how is the un- 
fortunate wretch to faU under the heaviest weight 
of divine vengeance for an eternity, for not 
discerning the body of the Lord, if the Lord's 
body be not there to be discerned. To add one 
word more, by way of comment, on this cele- 
brated passage, would be an insult to the under- 
standing of the most illiterate reader. 



1 ♦ 



H triyy. « 1 Cor. xi. 37, 28, 29. 
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If to all these demonstrative and invincible 
proofs, drawn from the word of God, we add the 
authority of that church which Christ promised 
to protect for ever, nothing surely will be want- 
ing to afford conviction to the candid inquirer 
on this most important subject. That the Ca- 
tholic church had ever taught, that Christ is 
really present in the holy sacrament, and really 
received by the faithful, is a fact which cannot 
be questioned. Her decisions on the subject 
have been uniform and invariable. That no 
doubt may remain in the minds of Protestants 
concerning this matter, I will here produce a 
most important document from the first general 
council of Nice, held in the year 325 ; a period, 
when the most distinguished among the Pro- 
testant controversial writers acknowledge the 
church to have maintained the purity of faith 
unsullied ^ The words of the council are: 
^^ Again let us not be; in an abject manner, 
intent on the bread before us and the chalice on 
the divine table ; but raising up our minds, let us 
understand, by the dictates of our faith, that on 
this sacred table is placed the Lamb of God, who . 
takes away the sins of the world, and is in 
an unbloody manner immolated by the priests, 

and that we trtdy take his precious body and 

» 

' Whitaker on Antichrist, p. 31 ; Jewel's Answer to Hard- 
ing^ p. 246 ; Fiilke's Confutation of Purgatory, p. 373 ; Usher's 
Religion of the Ancient Irish, p. 87. 
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bloody and believe those myBteries to be the 
symbols of our resurrection \" This testimony 
is acknowledged by Calvin*^ though he labours 
unsuccessfully to explain it away. What can be 
more appropriate to our present purpose^ than , 
this decisive testimony of the first general coun- 
cil of the church/ in which the Catholic* doctrine 
of the^Eucharist^ both as a sacrament and a sacri* 
fice, is forcibly held up to view, in terms of the 
clearest import? in which it is asserted^ that the 
external appearances are not only to be attended 
to ; but where faith i>s to lead' the Christian to 
see that our Redeemer is really present; that he 
is sacrificed in an unbloody manner; and that his 
body and blood are really received by the faithful? 
An apprehension of swelling these obser- 
vations to an immeasurable lengthy altogether 
prevents me from accumulating an infinite num- 
ber of passages^ to prove this essential dogma, 
from the holy fathers of every age, from the eafly 
days of St. Clement and St. Ignatius the martyr, 
to the period when St. Thomas of Aquin^ in the 
Uiirteenth century^ astonished the world by the 
extent of his learning, and the number and 
variety of his works. Let it therefore be deemed 
sufficient to select a few testimonies from ^ the 
most eminent of those fathers^ who lived within 



' Goncil. Nicaen. Actis ejusdem e Cod. Vat, 
» Inst, lib. iv. c. 17, No. 36. 
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the periods allowed by Protestants to be alto- 
gether pure. 

In the fourth age, the great St. Hilary, bishop of 
Poitiers, speaking of the holy Eucharist, has the 
following passage: ^* If 'the Word was truly 
made flesh, and we really receive the Word thus 
made flesh, in the Lord's supper, how can he be 
supposed not naturally to remain in us V* And 
again, on the same subject : '^ As ta the reality of 
his flesh and blood, there is no room left for a 
doubt ; for by his declaration, and the dictates 
of our faith, there is truly his flesh, and truly his 
blood ^." The man who contradicts this plain 
testimony, may as well shut his eyes, and declare 
the sun not to be above the horizon at noon. 

But no one among the holy fa(;hers has held 
language of a more decisive nature on this sub- 
ject than St. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, who 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century. 
To be convinced of this, I beg the learned reader 
to give a deliberate attention to the whole of 
the twenty-second Catechetical Discourse, which 
is the fourth of those called the Mystagogic 
Instructions. It is professedly on the subject of 
the body and blood of Christ. Our present 
limits admit only of a few extracts. This father, 
after citing the words of St. Paul*, says, in clear 
terms, '^ This instruction of St. Paul is sufficient 

' St. Hil. de Trbitaf . lib. viii. No. 14. 
' 1 Cor. xi. 23^ et seq. 



to remove all doubt on the subject of the divine 
mysteries ; by which t/au have been made worthy 
to partake of the body and blood of Christ^." 
And again^ after citing the words of the institu- 
tion, he exclaims : '^ Since then he has thus 
affirmed and pronounced of the breads this is my 
body, who will hereafter dare to doubt it? and 
since he has affirmed and declared^ this is my 
blood, 'vho will call it in question^ by saying 
this is not his blood? He once turned water 
into^ wine at the marriage feast of Cana of 
Galilee; and is he the less worthy of credit, 
when he changed wine into his sacred blood ? 
Wherefore, with the utmost degree of certainly, 
let us recewe these mysteries as the body and 
blood of Christ; for under the appearance of 
bread, is given to thee the body ; and tmder the 
appearance of wine^ is given to thee the blood ; 
that by partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ, thou mayest be, in a manner, incorporated 
with the body and blood*/' — "'Utrn fAiri vcia^nt 

XfiifTTH* iy TuiTb) y»p ot^TH iiiorcti (Toi to cufxa* xxi iv 
TUiro) onf9 tiiorxi to »ifj(.»' iyot yivif fAtrxXaQdv 
(Ttf/xotror xai ctHfAarof . Xfi<rr3f (TvccufMog xa^ (rivaifAOf 

ivrs. No words, that language can supply, xran 



' ^virirvfwi KoX mfyai/ioi rS XpiorrS ycyc^vare. 
> See works of St. CyrO, edit. Don Toutt^, p. 319, et 
•eq. Cat 22, Mystag. iv. No. 1,2, et 3; 
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possibly exceed these^ in clearly describing the 
CathoKc faith on the subject. 

But as it is not the privilege of every mortal^ 
to behold the splendour of the noonday 8un^ 
there have been persons who have called in 
question the faith of St. Cyril on the subject^ 
because in the same discourse S he says^ that 
the Jews^ to whom Christ addressed himself in 
the sixth chapter of St. John^ did not hear him 
spiritually/ or with the eyes of the spirit^ and 
that they were scandalized^ and went away. 
What man in his senses can imagine^ that this 
observation of St. Cyril cancels the strong de- 
clarations which we have here produced ? The 
holy father unquestionably blames the Jews for 
not understanding the words of Christ in a more 
spiritual and refined sense ; and indeed they are 
justly entitled to the severest censure ; for, 
agreeably to their carnal notions^ they imagihed 
that the flesh of Christ was to be* cut and dis* 
tributed for their corporeal sustenance.; not 
understandings that the soul was to be nourished 
in a spiritual and sacramental form. This is the 
meaning of St. Cyril: and as a. proof of the 
correctness of this statement^ let the reader look 
at his subsequent words ^ which are not to be 
exceeded in clearness : '^ Do not attend to the 
elemental appearance of bread and wine^ for 

' No. 4. ' No. 6, ibid. 
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they are the body jind blood of Christy according 
to our Lord's declaration. If the semes shmM 
suggest anothernotunif let faith be your voucher , 
and your assurance. Do not judge of the thing 
from the taste ; but be assured beyond doubt^ 
from the dictates of your faith^ that you are 
thought worthy of receiving the body and blood 

of Christ^.'' Mti irfSa-i^i zv tag ij/iXoK ru apro) xai 
ra o»v(k}' irZfAOi yoio xai tfijuet X^tvrHf Kxret rnv ^((nrorixn^ 
Tvy^auth iirifoLO'iv. £! y»p x«t ii »i0*(f)0*K C'Oi tsto iiri' 
j3aXAei| otKKoi i ^iVri; 0*5 jSfCaisrciy* Mn ii^o riq ycu- 
irwq xp»kt7( ri 'irpoiyfjLXj dXX xiro rnq irumtaq TrAfipo^ops 

Again I request the attention of the learned 
reader to this passage^ and indeed to the whole of 
this discourse ; and if he should not be con- 
vinced that St. Cyril here delivers the Catholic 
doctrine without disguise, I advise him to 
compose a treatise, in order to prove> that 
there is no certitude under heaven. 

The writings of the great St. Augi)stine and 
of the illustrious St. John Chrysostdtti^ ate lite- 
rally full of the clearest and most incontrovdr- 
tible evidence on the subject of the Catholic 
doctrine relative to the holy Eucharist. Not 
to tire the patience of the learned reader^ I 
beg him to give his attention to the passages 
here referred to. ^^ One is the passdyer," 
says he, '' which they (the Jews) celebrate in 

' Ibid. No. 6. 
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eating the lamb ; another is that which wre 
receive in the body and blood of our Lord \" 
' The comparison here introduced by the holy 
father^ evidently requires that the expressions, 
be referred to the body and blood in a literal 
sensed 

Nothing can be more clear, precise, and 
eloquent, than the language which St. John 
Chrysostom uniformly employs on this momen- 
tous subject. - In his celebrated commentaries on 
St. Matthew's gospel, he says : '^ Let us under 
all circumstances give, credit to God ; and by no 
means contradict him, however his word may 
appear repugnant to our reason and to our 
senses : but let his word preponderate over our 
reason and our senses. This conduct we must 
hold respecting the sacred mysteries, where we 
are not to look only at what is before us, but to 
attend to his declaration. By his word, we can- 
not be deceived ; by our senses, we are easily 
led into error : his word has never failed ; our 
senses often prove follacious. Since therefore, 
he has said, this is my body, let us give him our 
undoubted assent^ and view the object with the 
eyes of the souP. The extreme clearness of 

« Contra Ut. Petil. Uv. ii. c 37. » Sec also lib. i. 

contra Crescon. c. xxv. et Enarr. in PsaL zzxiii. cone. 1. 

• n€c0w/ic6a Toivvv leavraxcv rf 6c^, cal /iridiy ayrikiyia^ 
litVn K^y IvavTloy thai ioxy rolg fifAeripoic Xoyi^/iolc rol roic 
oylfiffi TO Xtyofjieyov' dXX' larv Kal Xoyifffi^y icai oif/e^c Kvpim^ - 
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this passage renders . all elaborate comment 
wholly unnecessary. For it cannot escape the 
attention of the most illiterate reader^ that St. 
Chrysostom views in the holy Eucharist a mys- 
tenfy above the reach of the senses and the reason, 
to be believed on the authority of God alone; 
while modern innovators, called Reformers^ see 
in this sacrament an empty figure only^ which 
requires no effort of faith \ 

As the doctrine of the Greek church is fre- 
quently referred to by Protestants, and as it is of 
extreme weight in confirming Catholic tenets, 
where both churches are clearly agreed, I will 
produce unexceptionable evidence of this per- 
fect agreement from a work already cited. 
In various and multiplied documents preserved 
in this performance, the language on all the 
controverted x points between Protestants and 
Catholics is precisely the same as that held by < 
the Catholic church. In Ihe attestation signed 
by the seven archbishops of the east, is the 

repog 4vr5 6 \6yoc. &na jral, cirl Twy /ivon^p/oiv ^jroiwfJLeyf & toXq 
KEifUyoic fjiovov efilSXivoyTeej oXXa to. prifiaTa dvrB KaTiy(pvTEQ. 
*0 fily ydp Xoyoc dvrS aVapaX(5yi(rroc, ^ ^e aiardrjaris fjfiCjy 
ivt^awdTfjTOQ' 5toc iEivoTe Ziiictfnv, &VTri 5e ra wXeloya (r^aX- 
Xerac. 'Eircl Sv 6 \6yoQ (priarif t»to coti to o&iJLd ^My koX 'irfiOiv* 
fieQa Kal inaTevwfieyy Koi yoriroiQ iiVTO (SkimofiEy o06aX/ioi£. 
—Horn. 82, ol. 83, in Matt. p. 513, torn. 2, edit. Savil. 

* See also a splendid passage^ Horn. 24, inrl ad Cor. p. 401, 
torn. iii. etlib. 3, de Sacerdot. versus Lnst. pp. 15 et 16, torn. vi. 
edit. Savil. - 

G 
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following passage : " First of all, as to the 
holy sacramdnt of the Eucharist^ we affirm, that 
the living body of Jesus Christ, who was cruci- 
fied^ who ascended to heaven, and who is seated 
at the right hand of the Father, is trubf present 
in ths Eucharistf but invisible. 2, That the 
bread and wine, aftef the invocation of the 
priest, and after the consecration, are changed 
from their proper substance into the true body 
and blood of Jesus Christ; and that, though the 
accidents that remain, preserve the appearances of 
bread and wine, they are however neither bread 
nor wineS" . Here let me ask the catechist, or 
rather let me appeal to the highest authorities in 
the Protestant world, and inquire, how it is pos- 
sible to account for this perfect agreement on 
these articles between the Greek and Latin 
churches, the former of which has been sepa*- 
rated from the latter, with the exception of 
some short intervals, •by a schism of nearly a 
thousand years, unless they liad both derived the 
same doctrine from the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity. The appearance of these documents, 
with the inevitable consequences to be drawn 
from them^ had such an effect on the illustrious 
Claud, the leader of. the French Calvinistg, that 
he could not believe his own senses ; but wrote 

' See Perpetuite de la Foi, torn. iii. p. 412 ; and consult the 
whole series of documents, ibid. 406 — 586, comprising the 
whole eighth book. 
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himself to a learned Greek to verify the facts. 
The learned Grecian^ well versed in the Latin 
language^ sent him in reply a long dissertation^ 
comprising seven pages in qaarto ; in which he 
demonstrates the antiquity of the doctrine of the 
real presence and transubstanttation, and declares 
that the east and west were always agreed on 
the subject. I have this celebrated letter before 
me^ bearing the date of May 21^ 1673^ and I 
once intended to give the whole in an appendix, 
with some other of those documents. But on a 
second consideration I think that a short extract 
will suffice, which is taken from the second 
paragraph. ^^ Notum sit itaque tibi, prasstantis- 
sime vir, quod totus oriens, consentientem ha- 
bens et occidentem, credidit semper et credit a 
jMrimis ecclcBiae incuniibuUs, panem et vinum veri 
et physice transubstantiari in corpus et san- 
guinem Christi deposUd prima substantid, et 
hanc transubstantiationem tenet inter articulos 
fidei necessarios^ adeo ut nemini liceat eam igno- 
rare, aut in dubium revocare^aut penitus rejicere. 
Hanc autem fidem habiiit a Christo, et post sue- 
cessionem ab apostolis et a patribus primitive 
ecclesice, qui columnae fuerunt et fundamentum 
orthodoxies GraBcanicae." — *' Be it therefore 
known to you, most excellent sir, that the whole 
east, with the consent of the west, does believe, 
and has always believed from the earliest period 
of the church, that the bread and wine are trufy 
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and physically - transubstantiatejd into the body 
and blood of Christy laying aside their first sub^ 
stance; and this transubstantiation she (the 
whole eastern church) holds among the neces* 
sary articles of faith ; so that it is unlawful for 
any one to be ignorant of it^ to call it in question^ 
or altogether to reject it. This faith she has 
derived from Christ, and after him from the 
apostles and fathers of the primitive church, 
who were the piillars and foundation of Grecian 
orthodoxy \" 

After this decisive declaration obtained by 
Claud himself, his arms fell from his hands ; and 
from that period, a deep silence has generally 
been observed on the subject of the doctrines of 
the Greek church, except 'among the uninform- 
ed, who never heard of these transactions, or the 
artful, who still wish to propagate the delusion. 

Having given these ample documents, all 
clearly proving the real presence and transub* 
stantiation, I deem it time to reply to the state- 
ments of the catechist. This task, however, 
does not demand a great detail, after the length- 
ened observations on the subject. 

I. The catechist observes, that our senses 
contradict transubstantiation; that the sight, 
the feeling, the taste, and smell, present bread 
and wine only ; and that by denying our senses, 
we shake the foundations of religion. 

» Sec book 8, vol. iii. p. 480—487. 
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This objection might possess its due weighty 
if the sights the feelings the smelly and the taste, 
were designed by God to be the channels by 
which faith is conveyed to the soul. But the 
fact is very far otherwise^ as we learn from the 
express declaration of St. Paul : according to his 
doctrine, faith cometh by hearing^. When, 
therefore, we hear the declaration of our Re- 
deemer, and have it explained by that competent 
authority, which he has established, the testi- 
mony of the senses can have no weight. The 
sense of hearing leads a Christian to listen to 
divine revelation ; reason suggests that God is 
to be heard in preference to any human autho* 
rity ; and thus both sense and reason yield an 
implicit obedience to faith. What other mode 
have we of descrying, with the wise men from the 
east, a God in the form of an infant? How 
should we convince the infidel of the triith of 
the incarnation by any other process? Those, 
therefore, who give such an authority to the 
senses, as to contradict revelation, are the per- 
sons who undermine the foundations of religion. 
Let the reader view this conclusive argument, 
displayed by Dryden, in numbers exquisitely 
beautiful : — 

" Can I believe et^raal God could lie 
Disguised in mortal mould and infancy? 
That the great Maker of the world could die ? 

» Rom. X. 17. 
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And^ after that^ trost my imperfect Benfle, 

Which calls in question his omnipotence ! 

Can I my reason to my faith compel. 

And shall my sight, and touch,, and taste, rebel ? 

Superior faculties are set aside ; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide ? 

Then let the moon usurp the rule of day. 

And winking tapers show the sun his way. 

For what my senses can themselves perceive, 

I need no revelati/9n to believe/' 

Hind and Panther, Part 1. 

II. It is said to be against reason, that Christ's 
body and blood should be in many places at 
once ; or in other words, it is often asked, how 
is it possible that Christ can be sitting at the 

^right hand of the Father and be at the same 
time on millions of altars ? I must answer this 
question by asking many others : How did God 
create the world out of nothing? How is it 
possible^ that three divine persons, perfectly dis- 
tinct, should subsist in one divine nature? 

' That all three should be God, and yet that there 
should be but one God? How can the bodies, 
which we now possess moulder away, crumble 
into dust, and afterwards rise at the last day, 
endued with such qualities, as induced St. Paul 
to call them spiritual bodies^ "! Many persons, 
as wise in their own estimation as the catcchist, 
have called in question these truths, which my 
opponent by the terms of his communion is 

^lCor.xv.44 
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obliged to admit What will he reply to infidels 
of this description, but that, with God all things 
are possible^, or with St. Augustine^ '^ tota ratio 
facti est potentia facientis?" The whole reason 
of the deed is the power of him who performs it. 
Did not our Redeemer prepare his hearers for 
this difficulty^ when he represented it to them as 
likely to be greater in their opinion after his 
ascension^ than before ^? Is it not clear, that he 
appeared in person to St. PauP; and if while 
sitting at the right hand of the Father, he could 
really and inperson appear to St. Paul, what should 
hinder him from multiplying the miracle, as often 
as he may please? Those, therefore, who admit 
professedly revealed truths of any description, 
cannot consistently withhold their assent to 
similar points, properly attested, in consequence 
of any difficulties which corrupted reason mayi 
raise. For though it is perfectly correct to say, 
that the works of God are above the reach of 
reason, it is false to assert, that they are contrary 
to reason. For nothing can be more rational 
than for the creature to listen to the voice of his 
creator. 

III. If St. Paul* calls the holy sacrament bread 
after the consecration, the reason is clear, be- 
cause it retains the appearance of bread. Our 

» Matt. xix. 26. » John vi. 62. 

* Acts ix. b, et seq. ; item^ v. 8^ et scq. ; item, xxvi. 12, et seq. 

* I Cor. 11. 26, 27, 28. 
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Redieemer 'had used the same language, and for 
the same reason, when he promises the favour*. 
But he clearly promised, that what preserved this 
appearance should be his flesh for the life of the 
world : and St. Paul, in a chapter referred to, de- 
clares- the unworthy communicant to eat and 
drink his own damnation, 7102 discerning the body 
of the Lord. Nothing is so common in the sacred 
Scripture as to denominate objects, not from their 
intrinsic nature and qualities, but from the ac- 
tual ^appearances which they exhibit. Thus, in 
various passages, angels appearing in human 
form, are called men- from the external appear- 
ance which they display^. 

IV. Transubstantiation is said to be contrary 
to the nature of a sacrament, for the reasons 
here assigned. This notion is perfectly un- 
founded ; for a sacrament is an external sign of 
inward grace ; and though the miracle per- 
formed by Christ, through the ministry of his 
priests, changes the substance of the sign, it 
does not remove the external appearance :. and 
his assuredly is sufficient to preserve the nature 
of the sacrament. Let those rather be charged 
with destroying the sacrament, who deny the 
internal gift, and reduce the whole to a bare 
commemorative rite. 

V. It is asserted, that the words of Christ, 

> John vi. 51. 
' See Josh. ▼. 13 ; St Luke xxiv. 4 ; Acts i. 10. 
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this 18 my:, body, infer not transubstantiation. 
The reader will assuredly acknowledge, that it 
has been clearly^ distinctly^ and unequivocally 
proved, that these celebrated words infer a real 
presence of our Redeemer. Now a real presence 
imports a real change of the substance of that 
which Was the^matter of the sacrament into the 
body and blood of Christ. This part of the ar- 
gument is conceded by the Sacramentarians 
themselves^ in opposition to Luther. That pa- 
triarch of the Reformation is known not to 
hdve denied the real presence, but to have in- 
vented his singular system of consubstantiation. 
In opposition to this notion^ Calvin and his party 
declared, that if this doctrine of the real pre- 
sence were once admitted, transubstantiation 
must inevitably follow. Hear the remarkable de- 
claration of this rival in the boasted operation of 
reform : '^ The sense of the word» of the institu- 
tion, this is my hody^ taken literally, cannot stand 
without a change of the bread into the body of 
Christ; so that the visible bread may become 
the invisible body\" " Either our figure or their 
transubstantiation must follow/' exclaimed Beza 
against the Lutherans; ^^for you cannot insist 
on the literal sense of the words, this is my hody^ 
without plainly establishing transubstantiation*.' 



.« *» 



' See Calvin's Second Defence against Westphalius^ p. 664. 
' Vide Bez. contra Lutlieranos passim, sed praesert de 
Ccenft Dom. p. 216. 
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The same sentiments precisely are expressed by 
Zuinglius\ The real presence has been very 
clearly proved ; and the direct inference of Cal- 
vin^ Beza^ and Zuinglius^ in that supposition^ is 

• 

justified by the very nature of the terms em- 
ployed. For our Redeemer does not say, here is 
my body ; but, this is my body ; just as if he 
had said at the marriage-feast of Cana of Galilee, 
This is wine ; meaning practically and efficiently 
to produce a miraculous change. It is curious 
to remark, thatagreeably to the statements here 
given and taken from the admissions of the 
reforming doctors themselves, their opinions 
united together, strongly inforce the Catholic 
.doctrine on this most important subject. This 
most singular fact, I, with all due solemnity, recom- 
mend to the serious consideration of the catechist. 

As to the observation that some learned men 
among the Catholics have admitted, that transub- 
stantiation is not to be inferred from the words 
of the institution, this, in the sense which the 
catechist would insinuate, is altogether untrue. 
No writer of any weight or consideration ever 
made such an unqualified admission, without 
reproach, and without censure. 

Writers have, in some instances, laboured to 
explain the mode in which the mystery is per* 
formed, in a way peculiar to themselves ; and 

' See Exeg. contra Lutherom, p. 336 ; also hirf work, De 
Camft Dni, foL 276. 
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ba^e often merited severe animadversion. . But 
the existence of the mystery as contained in the 
words of the institution^ is an essential tenet 
never denied by any within the pale of the 
church. Besides, the doctrine of the church is 
not to be collected from the systems of individual 
writers, but from documents approved by the 
body of the pastors, and particularly by the sove- 
reign pontiff. 

VI. The observations in this corresponding 
numbar, have already received a full and ample 
reply. 

VII. The remark in this number, that the Ca- 
tholic cannot be sure of the change, because it 
must depend on the intention of the priestt 
presses most severely on the catechist himself. 
How can he be assured that he is baptized, and 
that he has received that sacrament, without 
which he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven^ ; 
since the due administration of this essential rite 
must, from the nature of the thing, depend upon 
the intention of the minister? The catechist 
has more to fear in this instance than the Ca* 
tholic; for, independently of the intention of 
Protestant ministers, which can be ascertained 
only by the Searcher of hearts, those persons 
are known to be extremely careless and indif- 
ferent in the application of the essential matter 
and form of this sacramemt. 

' John iii. 5. 
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VIII. The pretended absurdities here enume- 
rated^ are not so great as those which were 
alleged by the Jews^ the Sadducees^ and the 
Pagans^ against the mysteries of the trinity^ the 
incarnation J and the resurrection. Does the 
catechist join in the taunts and sarcasms of those 
infidels, against all that is most sacred in religion? 
Does he believe in the babe of Bethlehem with 
the wise men from the east^ in opposition to the 
Jew and Gentile? And will he reject other 
mysteries^ not on the ground that they were not 
revealed, but because they are exposed 'to the 
scoff of the unbeliever ? St. Augustine will tell 
him that we should never believe in Christ, if 
our faith were to apprehend the sneer of the 
infidel. 

IX. That the doctrine of transubstantiation 
is contrary to the belief of the primitive church, 
is a proposition which can never be maintained 
with any -semblance of truth. The reverse 
is unquestionably certain, as appears from 
the ample and copious documents which I 
have produced from the earliest ages. If the 
holy fathers, in speaking on the subject/ some- 
times call the sacramental or consecrated bread, 
a figure, type, or sign, they mean nothing more 
than that under these external appearances is 
really contained the body of our B edeemer. But 
in no instance whatever, did any father of the 
church call the holy sacrament of the altar, a 
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figure onhfy to the exclusion of the real presence : 
and to bring any thing like argument against 
the Catholic doctrine^ such an instance must be 
produced. 

X. The assertions contained in- this number 
are complete falsehoods^ *which are contradicted 
by the authorities already produced, and particu- , 
larly by the striking passage fron^ the council of 
Nice^ held in 325. The reader has already 
seen^ that in this first general council^ it was. de- 
fined^ that the Lamb that taketh away the sin of 
the worlds is^ immolated in an unbloody manner 
on the altar^ and that his body and blood are re- 
ceived by the faithful as symbols of our resurrec- 
tion ^ It is truCj that tran substantiation was 
defined an article of Catholic faith in the coun- 
cil of Lateran^ held in 1215 ; but the same thing 
happened respecting the doctrine of the blessed 
trinity, and that of the general resurrection, with 
many other articles of the Catholic faith. But 
this circumstance affords not the shadow of a 
proof, that these articles were not held as essential 
points of belief before that period. • It is the 
common practice of general councils' to recount 
and enforce the various tenets of faith, which 
had been before defined and held in the church^. 

XL The observations contained in the cor- 

' See loc. cit. p. 74 et 75. . , 

' See Cone. Trident, passim, and compare with Summa Cone. 
Vlorent apud Carranza, fol..351 ; item Cone. Laferan. fol. 324.* 



\ • 
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responding^ number^ scarcely merit a reply, after 
the lengthened dissertation which we have given 
on this interesting matter. That the sacrament 
of the altar is a memorial of our Redeemer's pas- 
sion^ is perfectly true ; but that it is a bare and 
empty memorial^ to the exclusion of his real pre^ 
aence, is a position wholly untenable^ and contra- 
dicted by the invincible evidence which has been 
exposed to the reader. 

1. It is not true> that the Protestant doctrine 
is agreeable to the nature of a sacrament. A 
sacrament as sttch requires real^ invisible^ inter* 
nal grace ; which the Protestant, doctrine com- 
pletely annuls^ by reducing the sacrament to a 
pure sign^ and an empty memorial ; and thus 
are destroyed the nature and essence of that 
noble and dignified sacrament^ which agreeably 
to our preceding proofs^ Christ designed to in- 
stitute. 

2. Those words, do this in remembrance of 
me, do not import the absence of the object ;« 
for remembrance is not opposed to absence^ but 
to forgetfulness. Christ, therefore, invisibly pre- 
sent under a sacramental form, is a standing me- 
morial of the visible and bloody tragedy of his 
sacred passion and death. 

3. The statements in this third number have 
been already refuted. 

4. The text frpm Exodus xii. 11, has often 
been brought to give a figurative meaning to the 
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words of the institution^ but without efffect. Let 
the reader have before him the whole context, 
and then let him judge of the flimsy nature of 
the argument : And thus shall ye eat it with tf our 
loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your 
staff in your hand ; and ye shall eat in haste; 
ftyr it is the Lord's passover. For I will pass 
through Egypt this night, and wiU smite aU ilie 
first horn, &;c. These words imply no figure; 
for they do not mean, this is a memorial of the 
passover, but this is the time when the Lord shall 
pass through Egypt. The argument, therefore, 
drawn from this passage, falls to the ground. 

5. In answer to the last observations of the 
catechist, the great inconvenfence of the Pro- 
testant doctrine is, that it is not true ; as we have 
clearly proved ; while the alleged absurdities 
charged on the Catholic tenet, exist only in the 
imagination of the writer. 

^ Having here given what a candid inquirer 
will assuredly deem the most copious and satis- 
factory grounds, for professing the Catholic doc- 
trine on the real presence and transubstantiation, 
I may now with propriety, and not without an air 
of conscious triumph, solemnly ask the catechist 
and his friends, why they should rudely bring 
against this belief, the atrocious charges of 
novelty, of absurdity, and even of superstition 
and idolatry ? Let them patiently recollect, that 
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the doctrine of the real corporal presence of 
Christy on which these dark accusations are 
founded^ was, originally the real belief of the 
Church of England by law established in the 
reign of Edward VI. ; that the catechism in the 
Common Pray erbook^ proclaims aloud at this day 
that the body and blood of Christ are ferily 

AND INDEED RECEIVED BY THE FAITHFDL IN THE. 

Lord's supper ; that the declaration, inserted at 
the end of the communion service, expressly 
contradicting this same doctrine conveyed in 
these unambiguous terms, was subsequently 
adopted "by the influence of the Calvinistic party; 
thai this same declaration was repealed early 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; and that it was not 
replaced in the situation which it now occupies, 
till the period of the Restoration. It thus ap- 
pears, that the, church of England by law 
established, was, in this particular, at first 
Catholic and then Protestant ; that she again 
became Catholic, or in other words, relapsed into 
what is termed idolatry, and remained immersed 
in ity about a period of one hundred years ; but 
that she then rose in the meridian splendour of 
Protestant effulgence, which still continues to 
beam on her enlightened children. Of these 
singular facts, Protestant writers are unaccount- 
ably very willing witnesses ; but instead of load- 
ing my pages with unnecessary references, I 
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will transcribe from a Protestant author, now 
livings a fair and candid, avowal of the whole 
proceeding : — 

*^ It is granted," says Mr. Grier, ^' that our first 
liturgy in 1548, expressed, as might naturally 
be expected, the Popish idea of the real pre- 
sence. But in its next revision in 1562, a rubric 
was added, expressly denying the tenet. Queen 
Elizabeth^ however, — who had not yet imbibed 
the pure spirit of Christianity, whicU had guided 
her youthful predecessor, and the venerable 
Cranmer^ — expunged it in 1559 ; * her design 
being to unite the nation in one faith \' The 
contrivance had thie desired effect; as the 
Popish laity continued in connexion with the 
church of England for ten years, and only 
broke oflF when she refused to acknowledge the 
Pope's supremacy. In 1661, after the Restora 
tion, the old anti-popish rubric of King Ed- 
ward*s second book was restored, and holds its 
place in our liturgy without alteration to this 
day. These stages mark the successive improve- 
ments which it received^.*' . . 

Here then, intelligent reader, yo\i have a fair, 
an open, and an undisguised acknowledgment, 
from the pen of a professed champion of the 

> 1 Burnett's Hist! of the Ref. vol. ii. p. 390. 
* Qricr's Reply to the End of Religious Controversy, pp. 
141 et 142. 
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established churchy that the church which he 
defends has been often shifting her ground^ and 
varying her belief, on this most essential article : 
and these changes are termed improtements ! ! ! 
What is this^ but to own that divine faith forms 
no part of their religious system ; and that the 
truths which they profess, are to be viewed in 
the light of human opinions^ which may be mo- 
dified^ altered, and improved by successive expe* 
rience ? 

That this cannot be said of true^ real^ and 
saving feith, appears from its nature and object. 
To have divine fiiith on any pointy we must ne- 
cessarily believe some truth, revealed by God, 
and proposed by some competent authority ; and 
the truth thus believed is, of its own nature, im- 
' mutable and unchangeable as the God from 
whom it emanates. Surely the truths revealed 
by God, ought not, cannot by their nature, be 
subject to the arbitrary and capricious devices of 
men. Where any variation or change can be 
discovered in tenets said to be revealed, there the 
nature of divine faith is destroyed ; and toavow such 
a change, and term it an improvement^ amounts to 
an acknowledgment, that such a system of reii* 
gion, as authorizes the alteration, and is subject 
to such vicissitudes, consists of a mass of human 
opinions, ever variable and shifting, and in a 
ceaseless round of fluctuation and uncertainty. 
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Such is the inevitable consequence of this avowal ; 
of which it may be asserted without any extrava- 
gant exaggeration^ that never did a professed 
and official defender give a more deadly blow to 
the cause which he espoused. 

Perhaps this writer may allege in his own 
defence, that I rate too high the properties of 
divine faiths and that my demands are exorbitant, 
in requiring that faith should always be invari- 
able. Let us then see the description of divine 
faith, as given by a Protestant archbishop) of 
Canterbury. ^^ To believe, in general," says Dr. 
Wake, " is to assent to the truth of avy thing, upon 
the sole authority of the person who delivers it ; 
who, if he be a man only, the assent which I 
give to what he says, produces in me a human 
faith: if, as here, he be God, then the assent 
which I give to what is delivered, becomes pro- 
perly B, divine faith^/' I now request Mr. Grier 
and the catechist» to weigh well this description 
of divine faith, given by one of their illustrious 
archbishops of Canterbury ; and I leave to them 
jointly to determine, whether any man; or any 
set of men, after receiving any tenet as divinely 
revealed, can, consistently with this notion of 
divine faith, ma.ke an alteration in the article 

' The Principles of the Christian Religion explained by 
Dr. William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury,' part ii. 
sec. 6, p. 26, 7th edit. Lond. 1757. 
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thus delivered^ and caH such a change an im- 
provement. With this recommendation, I beg 
leave to drop the curtain, and terminate this 
long discussion, on. one of the leading tenets 
of the Christian religion. 
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QUESTION X. 

ft 

Why do you think it unlawful for laymen to receive the com- 
munion in one kind only? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because Christ saith expressly to the disciples, not only 
" Take, eat," but also, " drink ye all of this," Matt. xxvi. 27. 

2. The practice of the universal Church of Christ, for a thou* 
sand years together, is against it. 

3. It is a novelty ; for the council of Constance, in the year 
1416, was the first that durst venture upon this sacrilege, 
and deprive the laity of the cup in the sacrament, notwith- 
standing Christ's institution, and the practice of the primi- 
tive church. 

4. The priests in the Church of Rome dare not consecrate 
without the cup, nor look upon the sacrament as perfect 
without it, nor receive it without the cup ; and if the neglect 
of it be sinful to them, must it not be so to the laity? 

5. All the Eastern Churches at this day communicate the laity 
in both kinds, and think it unlawful to do otherwise. 

6. As much as the Church of Rome is against the laity's com- 
munion in both kinds, time was^ when one of their own 
popes, Gelasius by name, who lived about five hundred 
years after Christ, said, " Let the people eitlier participate 
of both parts of the sacrament, or be hindered and kept 
from both." 

7. What they say of receiving whole Christ, or the whole sacra- 
ment in one kind, besides that they have the institution of 
the sacrament against them, how can they Meeive whole 
Christ in one kind, when they make this sacramenira sacri- 
fice, where the blood must be separated from the body, else 
it is not considered as shed ? and how can they receive the 
whole sacrament in one kind, when the sacrament consists 
of two distinct parts by their own confession ? 

8. In communicating in one kind only, the significaney of the 
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sacrament is destroyed : for it is a representation of our 
Lord's deaths and how can that death be represented^ 
without representing the separation of his flesh and blood 7 
And how can they commemorate this isieparation, without 
receiving them separated ? 

OBSERVATIONS. 

On the subject of receiving the holy communion 
under one kind only^ the catechist^ with the 
whole host of reformers, raises an indecent and 
an irrational clamour. With what consistency can 
they arraign the practice of the Catholic church, 
in the dispensation of the sacred mysteries, who 
have rejected five sacraments out of seven, and 
who have reduced the niost holy and dignified of 
all these sacraments to a mere commemorative 
rite? How can that be termed a sacrilegious rob- 
bery, which, according to their belief, deprives 
the laity only of the advantage of drinking a 
drop of wine, in honour of the sufferings of our 
Redeemer ? In fact, the charge brought against 
the Catholic church on this subject, is altogether 
unnatural and inconsistent; and w.e have to 
pla(ie this discussion on a fair and substantial 
ground, by asking, if Christ has clearly and 
imperatively required, that the laity should com- 
municate under both kinds, or whether commu* 
nion under one kind only, be really all that is 
essentiaUy enjoined. 

In 'determining this question, it appears, that 
no rational doubt can be entertained. For 
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though our Redeemer consecrated under both 
kinds^ and directed his apostles^ as prie^ts^ to 
imitate his example^ he has left no precise order, 
by which the laity are bound to follow the same 
mode. He who says^ except ye eat the jlesh of 
the son of man^ and drink his blood, ye have vo 
life in you, clearly refers to the substance of the 
things not to the mode ; for^ on the same occa- 
sion, he declares in precise terms ^ if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and 
again % this is the bread that came down from 
heaven, not as your fathers did eat manna and 
are dead: he that eateth this bread sha' I live for 
ever. 

Here then we have the promise of eternal 
life^ made to those who partake of the sacrament 
under the form of bread only : and agreeably 
to the narrative of St. Luke^ we find the same 
practice of communicating under one form, 
ascribed to the apostles and the first disciples. 
They are there represented, as persevering in 
the doctrine of the apostles, in the communica- 
tion of the breaking of bread, and of prayer. 
This is understood by the best commentators to 
refer to the eucharistic bread, whiqh the first 
Christians not unfrequently received under that 
form only. 

St. Augustine, speaking of ' the fact recorded 

> John vi. 63. « Ibid. V. 51. 

' Ibid, V. 58. * Acts ii. 42. 
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by St. Luke, concerning the two disciples going 
to Emmaus\ and of the circumstance of their 
knowing Christ in the breaking of bread, unhe- 
sitatingly understands it of the eucharistic bread, 
pr of the body of Christ under the form of 
bread. His words are too remarkable to be 
omitted. '^Non autem incongruenter accipimus, 
hoc impedimentum in oculis eorum a Satana fac- 
tum fuisse^ ne agnosceretur Jesus : sed tamen a 
Christo est facta permissio usque ad sacramentum 

PANIS; UT UNITATE CORPORIS EJUS PARTICIPATA, 

removeri intelli^atur impedimentum inimici, ut 
Christus possit stgnosci^." — ^' We may not unsea- 
sonably suppose, that Satan raised this impedi- 
ment to the sight of these disciples, that they 
might not recognise Jesus : Christ, however, 
permitted it, till the reception of the sacrament 
o£ bread ; that having partaken of the unity of 
his body, they might clearly understand the 
impediment, raised by the enemy, to be re- 
moved, that Christ might be acknowledged." 
The authority of St. Augustine thus directs us 
to believe, that these disciples received from the 
hands of our Redeemer himself the holy sacra- 
tnent under the form of bread alone ; atid how- 
ever a contmry practice may have prevailed in 
his church, for more than a thousand years, yet 
we lind, in various instances, even during that 

* Luke xxiv. 13, et seq. ' St. Aug. de Consensu Evan- 
gelist : lib. 3, c. 2b, torn. iv. p. 195^ edit. Paris. 
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period of time^ that the faithful adopted^ by the 
connivance and with the consent of their pas- 
tors, the practice of communicating under ohe 
form only. 

Those who possess the slightest knowledge 
of Christian antiquity^ must be aware that 
during the period referred to^ it was usual to 
communicate the faithful^ in the church and 
during the sacrifice^ under both kinds ; but that, 
as it was necessary to attend to the wants of the 
absent, and particularly of the sick, it was cus- 
tomary to reserve, for that purpose, particles of 
the consecrated bread only. Of this practice 
relating to the sick» to children, to persons on 
journies, and to those who lived in times of per- 
secution^ there are incontestibfe and innumera- 
ble monuments beyond calculation\ Hence the 
great St. Thomaa of Aquin, deservedly styled 
the angel of the theological school^ remarks^ 
that the perfection of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, consists not in the use of the faithful, 
but in the consecration of the matter ; and that 
therefore it is no derogation from the perfec- 
tion of this sacrament, that the people should 
receive the body without the blood, provided the 
priest, who consecrates, receive under both 
kinds'. 

* See this clearly established by the pious and learned Car- 
dinal Bona, Remm Liturgic. lib. ii. c. 18. 
' 3 Par. quest. 80, art. 12, ad 2. 
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In fact^ this practice of Christian antiquity^ the 
existence of which no . man of learning ever 
called in question^ demonstratively shews^ that 
the custom of receiving under one or both 
kinds^ is a mere matter of discipline^ . which of 
its own nature,, is ever variable and subject to 
fluctuation, agreeably to such circumstances as 
induce the pastors of the church to alter or 
modify established rules. In all the changes 
which take place in this particular, where is the 
detriment suffered by the faithful P Our Re- 
deemer, laccording to the doctrine of the apostle ^ 
is in a state of immortality^ and no longer under 
the dominion of death ; consequently where he 
bestows his sacred body/ he by a necessary and^ 
inevitable concomitance, imparts his blood with 
all his treasures to a soul well disposed. Those^ 
^therefore, who annul the very essence of the 
sacrament, are the sacrilegious robbers who de- 
prive the faithful of real blessings; not the 
pastors of the Catholic church, who suit the dis-* 
cipline-to the variable circumstances of the times. 
But let us listen to the catechist, and give him a 
fair and impartial hearing. 

I. The catechist insists, that all are to drink of 
the cup, because Christ says not only, take and 
eatf but drink ye aUof this ^. 

The answer to this is extremely simple : when 

' Rom. VI. 9. « Matt. xxvi. 27. 
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oiir Redeemer gne this direction/none were pre* 
sent with, him but bis twelve apostles^ who were 
to perform th e duties of the priesthood ; and to 
whom it became necessary to consecrate and to 
r^^eive under both hinds. But if we were to 
apply this injunction to the laity^ the argument 
would prove too much even in the estimation of 
the Protestant. For if what is here addressed to 
the apostles^ be extended to the faithful in gene* 
ral, there would be the same reason for allowing 
the faithful to bless, breaks and distribute to 
each other the sacrament of the Lord's supper ; 
for Christ also said^ do tkis in remenibrance of 
me; and thus the most important functions of 
the Christian priesthood would be profaned by 
unhallowed hands. Is the catechist prepared to 
abide by this inevitable consequence of his 
doctrine ? If he is not^ as he cannot be^ let him 
withdraw his absurd objection. 

II. In answer to the second number^the public 
and authorized practice for the first thousand 
years certainly ftivours communion under both 
kinds; but as^ agreeably to what has been 
proved in the leading part of this article^ the 
church allowed^ during the whole of that period, 
the sick^ the traveller^ the persecuted Christian^ 
to receive ^under one kind only, it becomes per* 
fectly clear, that the reception of the sacrament 
by the faithful under boUi kinds, was never 
judged necessary to its existence, but that it was 
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uniformly considered as a matter of variable dig- 
dpline. 

III. Still the catechist urges^ that the practice of 
communicating under one kind only is a novelty; 
and that the council of Constance first ventured 
upon this sacrilege, in opposition to the institu- 
tion of Christ, and the practice of the primitive 
church. In answer to these mis-statements, it 
may be with truth asserted^ that the practice of 
communicating under one kind was no novelty^ 
as appears from the examples already produced. 
If the catechist wishes for any particular instances 
of communion under the form of bread only, 
let him read the interesting story of Serapion, 
preserved by Eusebius\ Let him recollect, that 
the great St. Basil and the illustrious St. Am- 
brose> the distinguished lights of the fourth 
century were both communicated under one 
kind only, a little before death, as is recorded 
by the respective historians of their lives ^. If 
after this, my opponent talks of novelty and sacri- 
lege, let him remember,, that this practice is tole- 
rated even by his own church. In the order for 
administering the sacrament, prepared by cer* 
tain bishops and clergymen, and enforced by a 
royal proclamation, issued by King Edward VI, 
in 1548, it is expressly required, that all persons 
are to receive under both kinds, except neces- 

« 

' Euseb. Histor. lib. vi. c. 44. 

* Amphil. de Basil. Paulin. de Ambros. No. 47. 
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sity oihermse required. Now, catechist, thou man 
of learnings candourf and impartiolityy let me ask 
if certain individuals, supported by the civil aU" 
thority only^ could pronounce that in cases of 
necessity^ persons might receive under oiie kind 
only, does it not follow, that the question is not 
a matter affecting the essence t)f the sacrament, 
but a point of discipline, and that the whole 
church of Christ, assembled in a ge'neral council--^ 
assisted by our Redeemer, agreeably to his pro- 
mises, and taught by the Spirit of God — could 
alter and modify the practice, according to the 
existing circumstances of the times ? In ail dis- 
cussions of a religious nature, it may at least be 
demanded of us, that inconsistency and hypo- 
crisy have no part in our proceedings. 

IV. Then comes a formidable objection indeed !!! 
The priests of the church of Rome communicate 
under both kinds ; therefore it must be sinful in 
the laity not to do the same. Be it known, that 
the Catholic church regards the holy Eucharist 
not only as a sacrament, but as a sacrifice ; the 
priest consecrates under both kinds to complete 
the sacrifice ; the layman receives a sacrament 
only, by complying with the injunction of his 
Redeemer: He that eats this bread shall live for 
ever^. 

V. The catechist is peculiarly unfortunate, in 
every instance, in his appeal to the practice of 

* John vi. 58. 
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the Eastern churches. For though it is ad- 
mitted that the general practice o^ the Greek 
church is to receive under both kinds^ yet there 
is a splendid exception> which is exhibited during 
a considerable portion of the year. Through the 
whole of Lent^ there is no consecration perform^ 
ed> except on Saturdays and Sundays ; and when* 
' ever priests or laymen communicate on other 
days during that season^ they receive under one 
kind only^ and use the consecrated bread pre- 
served for the purpose. A vestige of this disci- 
pline is still maintained in the Western churchy in 
the service of Good Friday \ The appeal, 
therefore, to the Eastern churches proves, that 
both kinds are not necessary to the use of 
the sacrament. Besides, amidst all the angry 
controversies between the Greek and Latin 
churches, we find not the smallest contention, 
not even the beginning of any discussion, on this 
aulfject. 

VI. The fact of Pope Gelasius having required 
the use of both kinds, proves directly the reverse 
of what the catechist intends. If that eminent 
pontiff thought proper to direct that communion 
under both kinds should be generaUy adopted, it 

' See Card. Bona, loc. cit ^Ibo the most learned work of 
Leo ^llatius de Eccles. Occid. et Orien. Perpet. Cons. lib. 3, 
c. ix. No. 6, with the Dissertation ad Calc. Oper. de Miss. Proe- 
sanc. pp. 1942, et seq. ; aho Annot. Bartold. Nihns. ibid. pp. 
1614, et seq. 
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must be clear^ that commutiion under one kind 
only, had, in many instances^ before prevailed ; 
and this is well known to those who are versed 
in Christian antiquity. It is likewise an addi- 
tional proof, that the discipline oh this point was 
various at different times. But the decree of 
Pope Gelasius, cited by Gratian ^ was directed 
against the Mahichees, who styled wine the 
gall of the devil, and created by the evil prin- 
ciple ; and on this account they refused to 
receive the communion under the species of 
wine. In order to detect the abettors of that 
impious system, who sought to propagate theic^ 
blasphemies by concealment and artifice, the 
venerable pontiff issued the decree under .con- 
sideration. But no impression was meant to be 
excited, that communion under one kind only 
impaired** the integrity of the sacrament*. A 
similar order had been given about fifty years 
before by St. Leo the Great from the same 
laudable motive'. 

VII. The objection contained in the seventh 
number, arises altogether from a confusion of 
ideas, and from blending together the notions of 
a sacrament and a sacrifice. The holy Eucha- 
rist is indeed both a sacrament and a sacrifice ; 
but in a very different manner, or as the schools 

* De Consecratione distinct. 2, comperimas. 

* Sec Card. Bona, loc. cit. 

' Vid. Serm. St. Leon. Maga. 4 de Qaadras. 
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express it,^ '^ Sub dtverso respectu." A layman 
receives the Lord's supper as a sacrament^ with* 
out performing a sacrifice ; otherwise it would 
follow, that every one, admitted to the participa- 
tion of this heavenly food, discharges functions 
peculiar to the priesthood. As a sacrifice, there- 
fore, the Eucharist requires the consecration • of 
two distinct species ; as a sacrament, it demands 
necessarily but one ; for where Christ really is, 
there he must be found whole and entire, with 
all his concomitant treasures and glories. 

VIII. The last objection is founded on a similar 
confusion of ideas. The death of our dear 
Redeemer is commemorated in two distinct 
ways ; either by^ a lively representation, and 
the unbloody immolation of the sacred victim; 
which forms the action of the sacrifice; the 
second consists in receiving the sacrameYit to that 
effect ; the first mode belongs to the priest — the 
other to the people. 
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QUESTION XI. 



Why 4o yon not believe a puigatory? 



ANSWER. 



1. Because the Scripture makes mention only of two places 
or states^ men enter iilto after death, t. e. heaven and bell, 
taking no notice of purgatory. 

3. The men they send into purgatory are good men, and true 
believers, and therefore in Christ Jesus ; and we read, there 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, Romk 
vm. 1. ^ ' 

3. Good men are said to rest from their labours, from the mo- 

ment of their death. Rev. xiv. 1. And how do they rest 
from their labours, if they labour under torments ? 

4. This doctrine is injurious to the satisfaction and merits of 

Christ, as if they did not procure a full remission of sin, 
and the gailt of it, to those that belong to him. 
6. In purgatory, they say, they are only venial sins that are 
punished ; and is it rational that God forgives the greater 
sins, and the punishment due to them, v and punishes the 
venial with inexpressible torments, which they themselves 
confess, do not interrupt the state of grace? 

6. This doctrine is a novelty, and was no article of faith, no 
not in their own Church, till the Council of Trent. 

7. It is a doctrine which people in the Church of Rome have" 
been led into by tales and legends, and monkish stories, 
and ils( the great instrument of gain and profit. 

8. The primitive church did not believe it; for the fire the 
fathers talked of, was a fire at the day of judgments 

d. The Greek Church at this day gives no credit to this 
doctrine. 



10. Though the primitiye church did pray for the dead^ yet it 
was not for souls that were in torment^ but for souls in a 
state of refreshment and felicity^ that Ood would shew 
them mercy in the last day^ and hasten their happy re- 
surrection^ and give them a blessed sentence. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

In order to enforce the doctrine of purgatory 
with effect, it becomes necessary to state with 
clearness in what it consists. The Council of 
Trent ^ has in precise terms proclaimed the 
Catholic doctrine on the subject, when it says, 
that there is a purgatory, and that the souls there 
detained are afisistedby thestiffrages of tlie faith- 
ful, and particularly hy the acceptable sacrifice of 
the altar. By purgatory, therefore, we mean a 
middle state, in which souls are cleansed and 
purified from their smaller sins, and from those 
stains which disqualify them from enjoying the 
clear sight and possession .of God ; a state in 
which the debts that are due to the divine justice 
are fully discharged, that souls placed in such a 
situation may be prepared for heaven. That 
such a state really does exist, appears from the 
sacred oracles, from the uniform tradition of the 
church of Christ, and from the strongest argu- 
ments drawn from. reason. 

That the catecfaist and his friends may rest 

> Ses8.26. 
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8atisfied«rthat besides heaven and hell, so often 
mentioned in the sacred oracles, there is also a 
third place referred to —I will ask him to explain 
to me .the well-known passage in St. Peter's first 
epistle, where it is asserted of our Redeemer, 
that after suffering for our sins, the just for the 
unjust^ he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison^. This, he will undoubtedly say, is the 
celebrated linibus patrunij so often mentioned 
in the ancient ecclesiastical writers and preserved 
by the tradition of the church, where the souls 
of the ancient patriarchs and other just were con- 
fined, until th'ey were cheered by the presence of 
their great Redeemer. This is perfectly just; 
no other solution of the difficulty can possibly be 
given ; and this is what the catechist openly 
professes in the apostles' creed, when he says of 
Christ, that He descended into hell. It appears, 
then, that a middle state of souls, perfectly dis- 
tinct from heaven or hell, in the usual acceptation 
of the word, is clearly expressed in the Scripture, 
and as clearly contained in the creed, which the 
catechist, as a good Christian, frequently and 
devoutly recites on his knees. Such a state, 
therefore, is by no means an ingenious fiction, 
an unmeaning fable, an artful invention, of the 
papists, for the basest and most ignoble purposes; 
but it is founded on real feet, recorded in Scrip- 

« 1 Peter, iii. 18, 19. 
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ture^ and transmitted by the apostles to succes* 
give ages. 

We have thus advanced some way in this dis- 
cussion^ by removing obstructions^ and dis- 
countenancing that vulgar and illiterate prejudice^ 
which exists in ordinary minds against a middle 
state. It is hence apparent that the catechist 
and his friends bear some resemblance to Mo- 
liere's rustic gentleman^ who had been talking 
prose ail his. life without knowing what was 
meant by the term ; and these good souls^ God 
help them ! have been in the habit of admiring 
St. Peter's epistle^ and of reciting the creeds 
without considering that the doctrine of a middle 
state is there clearly expressed. 

Let us now advance a step farther, by askings 
if the providence of God could detain the ancient 
just in a state remote from his sacred presence^ 
till a Redeemer came to liberate them^ is there 
not a similar reason for withhbldiiig the joys of 
heaven for a time from those, who depart life^ 
unincumbered indeed with the weight of any 
grievous crime, biit covered with a variety of 
stains, which, without degrading the soul to the 
situation . of a reprobate, tarnish its beauty and 
splendour^ and render it unworthy of enjoying 
its Maker? In plain language, let me ask what 
is to become of those who^ at their departure 
hence, are too good for hell, and are not .pre- 
pared for heaven ? 
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In this momentous question, the justice of 
Grod^ that grand and pecufiar attribute of the 
Deity> is deeply involved. It is repeated in 
various parts of the sacred oracles^ that God totll 
render to every one according to his works; and 
indeed this notion is dictated by the first priur 
ciples of reason and religion. This clearly 
implies^ that there exists a diversity of merit which 
Grod will treat with unerring justice; and on 
examining the state of those who are removed 
from the present stage of existence, we may 
safely rank three separate classes of persons. 
The first class consists of those who have pre- 
served their baptismd innocence inviolate^ as 
infants and others who^ by a constant and un- 
remitted co-operation v^ith divine grace^ have on 
all occasions persevered in the friendship of 
God ; as also of those who have sealed the faith 
with their blood, or of the martyrs of penance^ 
who have atoned for their misdeeds. The second 
class contains those who live with little regard 
for God and eternity ; who freely indulge in*the 
gratification of their passions, and who make 
no preparation . for a future life. Of the professed 
unbeliever^ and of him who trades in iniquity^ I say 
nothing. The third class comprises such as have 
true faith, toorking hy charity in Jesus Christ;' it 
includes those who love God and make a provision 
for eternity^ but who are habitually guilty of a 
variety of venial ofiences ; whose soiils exhibit 
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an infinite number of stains, which disqualify 
them for the society of the angels ; and who, in 
very many instances; may be conceived to depart 
life in this state. Now what is to become of such 
as leave this world in this situation ; of those, 
for instance, who are hurried out of life by 
sudden death, without having time to call for 
mercy? Will the God of all sanctity, who can- 
not endure iniquity, admit such persons instantly 
to his eternal kingdom, and place them with the 
first class of the faithful here described ? That 
is utterly impossible, for we learn, that nothing 
defiled can enter the kingdom of heaven^. Will 
the God of all justice discard them from his 
presence for ever, and place them with the sinner 
and unbeliever? That is incompatible with the 
justice of him who will render to everi/ man accord- 
ing to his works. What then remains to be done 
with respect to these good though imperfect 
individuals, but to confine them to the prison of 
purgatpry , till their stains are washed away, and 
they are prepared for a purer abode ? Of this con* 
finement our Redeemer appears to ^speak, when 
he says^ Verily I say to thecy thou shalt not 
depart thence till thou hast paid the last farthing. 
St. Jerom, the great expounder of the sacred 
oracles, understands the passage in this sense. 
His words deserve to be cited : '^ The meaning 

' Rev. xjti 2T. « Matt. v. 26. 
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is, thou shalt not go out of prison till thou hast 
atoned for thy smaller sins."— ^^ Hoc est, quod 
dicit, noii egredieris de carcere, donee etiam 
mfaiuta peccata persolvas \" 

Our Redeemer, speaking of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, makes a declaration which places 
the existence of a middle state, or a state of 
temporary purgation, beyond the smallest doubt. 
For he says of this enormous crime, that it shall 
not be forgweuy neither in this toorld nor in 
the world to eome^. From these words we justly 
and inevitably infer, that some sins are forgiven 
in the next world; for it is clearly impossible 
that the eternal wisdom of the Father should 
have uttered any unmeaning declaration, 6v have 
added a significant clause to a sentence, without 
designing to convey any notion whatever. Hence 
St. Augustine justly remarks on this passage : 
^' It could not be asserted with truth, that some 
sins would not be pardoned neither in this world 
nor in the world to come, unless there were some 
to which pardon woiUd be granted, if not in this 
world y at least in the world to come^." , Pardon 
of sin is therefore granted in the next life ; but 
to whom? — to those confined to the prison of 
hell? Out of hell there can be no redemption, 
To those who are before the throne of God ? 
that is surely unnecessa ry . The pardon bestowed 

> St. Hier. ad 5 Matt. sup. hunc loc. ' Matt, x i. 32» 

» St. Aug. de Civitat. Dei, lib. xxl 24. 
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in another world can therefore reach those souls 
only^ whose smaller stains^ sins and imperfec- 
tions^ ape to be obliterated, and whose debts 
are to be cancelled^ before they can be admitted 
to the pure sight and possession of God. 

But that not a shadow of doubt may remain 
on the mind of the reader^ on the subject of 
purgatory^ I beg him to direct his attention to 
the practice of praying for the dead, which^ at 
every period of time, has prevailed in the church. 
If the dead are to be prayed for^ they must be in 
a situation in which benefit can be extended to 
them^ and that cannot be in heaven^ where such 
a resource would be unnecessary ; nor can it be 
in hell^ where it would be of no avail. The 
direct^ the inevitable^ and the only consequence of' 
this practice^ therefore^ is, that a place of pur- 
gation, or a middle state, called purgatory^ was 
always admitted^ in which the souls of those con- 
fined in that prison could derive assistance from 
the suffrages of their surviving friends. 

If the catechist doubts^ for one moment^ of 
the existence of this practice of praying for the 
deadj he^ on examination^ will be overpowered 
with authorities of every description^ which 
ascertain the custom. The fact of Judas Mac- 
cabeus ordering prayers for the dead, and the 
marked commendation bestowed on the practice^ 
stand on record \ If it be objected^ that this 

* 2 Maccab. xii. 43 et seq. 
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work is not genuine Scripture^ the reply is 
obyiouSj that the Catholic church throughout 
this world regards it as such ; and that no Pro- 
testant can deem it otherwise than a grave and 
authentic portion of history^ where the facts 
related are to be received with implicit credit. 
Let the reader hear what St. Augustine says on 
this subject^ : ^^ In the books of the Maccabees^ 
we read that sacrifice was offered for the dead ; 
but if no traces were found in the ancient Scrip- 
tures^ the practice of the universal church ought 
to possess no inconsiderable weight on the sub- 
ject; where, among the prayers of the priest, 
which are poured forth to the Lord God at his 
2lt&T,therec(mim€ndatwnofth£deadhol^ aplace." 
The authority of the^great St. Augustine/ on the 
prevalence of any practice in the church, ought 
to be deemed decisive by any rational inquirer^. 
St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, who flourished in the 
bright period of Christianity, bears ample testi- 
mony to the same observance, and to the benefit 
derived from it by the faithful departed' . To 
adduce farther authorities would be an un- 
necessary attempt to prove what cannot be 
denied; and what Protestant writers have ad- 

' De Curd pro Mort. c. 1. 
* See also the same holy father, Serm. de verbis A post. 172, 
olim 32. 

^ Catec. Myst. v. p. 328, edit. Don Touttee. 
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ihittcd\ If, therefore, prayers are ofiTered for 
the dead, they must be in a situation to be 
benefited by the supplication ; and that can 
neither be in heaven nor in hell ; the practice, 
consequently, is an invincible proof of a middle 
state. — But it is now time to hear the catechist. 

1. He says, that the Scripture mentions only 
heaven and hell, and takes no notice of pur* 
gatory. The answer to this is most simple and 
obvious. The Scriptures name not in express 
terms the Trinity, the consubstantiality of the 
Son, jemd many other essential points, which, 
however, in the estimation of the Protestant, are 
clearly proved from the sacred oracles. On the 
subject of purgatory, we are not contending for 
the name, but the substance of the thing ; and 
this we deem sufficiently proved by ^ the argu- 
ments adduced. 

2. It is affirmed that we send to purgatory 
good men, of whom the apostle says, there is no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus '. 
To this we simply observe, that the souls con- 
fined in purgatory are those of good men indeed, 
but imperfect, whose stains and venial ofiences 
disqualify them from seeing God till they are 

* See Mr. IThorndike's Just Weights and Measures, c. xvi. 
p. 106 ; Lightfoot in Erub. xxxix. ; Forbes on Purgatory ; 
Taylor on Prophesy, p. 345, besides innumerable others. 

* Rom.yiii. 1. 
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fully prepared. The text from Sjt. Paul is nothing 
to the purpose ; for it merely declares^ that there 
is no ground of condemnation for such as feel 
what he calls the law of the members^ pro- 
vided they withhold their consent from the 
motions of concupiscence^ and walk not accord- 
ing to the flesh*. 

3. Good men are said to rest from their la- 
bours*; and how can this be compatible with a 
place of torment ? The answer is perfectly clear^ 
that this description regards those persons there 
mentioned^ who are perfect, and have nothing 
to atone for^ ; but that it cannot be applied to a 
countless multitude of Christians^ who die in an 
imperfect state^ though they may have preserved 
their feith/and may, at the hour of their depar- 
ture^ have had the fear and love of God before 
their eyes. These stains must be blotted out^ 
before 'such souls can enjoy the God of all 
purity. 

4. Then it is said^ that the doctrine of pur^ 
gatory is injurious to the merits of Christy who 
has fully satisfied for us. Tha,t the merits of 
Christ are infinite, and that our Redeemer has 
fully paid our ransom, no doubt can be enter- 
tained. But this does not exempt us from doing 
what is necessary on our part, from bearing a 
resemblance to our crucified hord, from taking 

* See the context, Rom. vii. 14 — 2b. viii. 1 — 6. 

* Rev. xiv. 1. . ' See the context. Rev. xiv. 1 — 13. 
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tq^ our cross, and following him : and where our 
deficiencies are real^ we must be .answerable for 
the omission. The satisfaction of Christ does 
not remove this obligation ; and St« Paul felt its 
force^ when he said : / nov) rejoice in my suffer- 
ings, AND FILL UP THAT WHJCB IS BEHIND 
IN THE AFFLICTIONS OF ChBIST ifl myjlcsh^. 

Catechist ! let me solemnly ask^ did St. Paul insult 
our Redeemer by this declaration, or did he not 
energetically express the grave obligatioti under 
whic^ we labour of copying his example, not- 
withstanding the infinite merit of his satisfaction ? 
V. It is said, that it' is not rational that venial 
sins^ not 'destroying the state of grace, should be 
punished with inexpressible torments, while God 
forgives greater sins, with the punishment due to 
them. In answer to this, it must be said, that 
the case is not fedrly stated; but ^ that there is 
nothing irrational or absurd in asserting, that a 
soul may be free from the guilt of greater crimes, 
and yet may be in the habitual commission of 
minor offences ; and if death should overtake 
her in that state, how is she to be disposed of ? 
She cannot immediately ascend to heaven, 'where 
nothing defiled enters. To hell she cannot be 
supposed to descend, for such a soul still enjoys 
the friendship of God. The middle state must 
therefore be her lot, till she is prepared for a 

' C0I088. i. 94. 
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better place. The catechist has really my 
wannest and most friendly wishes; and 1 heg 
leave to repeat to him^ what a venerable and 
witty clergyman once said to his opponent on the 
same subject : / fuy^e you may not go farther, 
and fare worse. 

VI. It is said, that the doctrine is a novelty, 
and was not an article of fieiith, till the Coun- 
cil of Trent. In plain language, all this is 
notoriously untrue, , The authorities already 
produced are opposed to this statement; and the 
feble relating to the novel decision of the Council 
of Trent, is contradicted by the decree made in 
the Council of Florence ^. 

VII. The seventh number contains a tissue of 
base calumnies, which merit no reply. 

VIILThe eighth number is no less replete with 
falsehoods, which are contradicted by the autho-r 
rities already produced, and by others, to which I 
solicit the attention of the reader. It is clear 
to a demonstration, that both the Greek and 
Latin churches admitted the purifying fires 
of purgatory. It would be no di£Bcult task 
to fill a volume with testimonies on this arti^ 
cle ; but to spare the patience of the reader, 
I shall select very brief, but very decisive 
evidence from some of the Greek and Latin 
fathers, who flourished within the pure and 
bright era of Christianity. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, who adorned the fourth age by his piety, 

' See Carranza, fol, 361. 
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learning, and eloquence^ writes in these terms 
on this subject:— ''A Christian is either purified 
in this life by prayer^ and an application to true 
wisdom ; or after his death, by the furnace of a 
purifying fire\" Many other passages of the 
same import are found in the progress of the 
same discourse. To the same effect/ the great 
St. Augustine^ speaking of infants who die after 
baptism^ says, '* that so far from feeling eternal 
pains, they do not suffer any purgative tor- 
ments/* (Purgatoria tormenta*.) In the same 
work^ speaking of those who die under the 
guilt of minor transgressions^ he asserts^ that ''at 
the period of the generial resurrection, some will 
find mercy, and will not be consigned to eternal 
torments, after the penalties, which the spirits of 
the deady are actually suffering'' Can a man, 
possessed of the smallest share of candour, affirm, 
in the face of these decisive testimonies, that the 
primitive church did not admit the fire of pur- 
gatory ? Let the catechist give the answer. 

9. Again his appeal to the Greek church is 
unsuccessful. The testimony of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa is decisive as to the belief of the ancient 
Greek church. The declaration of the Greeks 
in the Council of Florence, demonstrates their 
religious sentiments after the schism ; and the 
manner in which the question was settled, implies 

' St. Greg. Nyssen. Orat. pro Mart. : vide hunc loc. ap. 
Bellann. de Purgat, lib. i. c. 6. 

' St. Aug. de Giyit. Dei, lib. xxi. c. 16. ' Lib. xxi. 24. 
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that no real difficulty existed^ The sentiments 
of the more modern Greeks may be collected 
from the learned work before referred to*. I 
cannot however resist the temptation of going 
farther than a mere reference^ ahd-of transcribing 
a most forcible testimony^ from the attestation of 
the patriarch of the Cophs ^ whose jurisdiction' 
extends to Egypt^ to Ethiopia^ to Nubia^ and to 
the principal -part of the continent of Africa. His 
words on this point are*, '' we acknowledge, 
that when we die, and are then under the guilt 
of certain transgressions, we are conveyed to pur- 
gatory: from which we are delivered by the 
prayers and masses said both bejhre and after 
deaths and the particular supplications for the 
dead, which have been at all times used^ After 
this, let the catechist talk of not^eZ^y just as much 
as he pleases, but tcr those only, whose ignorance, 
or whose patience, can endure the recital. 

10. In this number a clear acknowledgment is 
made, that the primitive Church prayed for the 
dead ; but then it is added, that they prayed not 
for those in the state of suffering. This ad- 
ditional clause is opposed to the testimony of St. 
Augustine, before referred to, but which I shall 
now transcribe at length in his own language. 
'' Orationibus vero sanctae ecclesiae, et sacrificio 

' See Baron, ad Ann. 1439, torn. rii. p. 864^ et seq. 
« See Perpet. de la Foi, torn. iii. Uv. 8, pp. 410—587. 
* Ibid. pp. 553—655. * Ibid. vers, fin. 
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salutarij et eleemosynis^ quas pro eotutii spiritibas 
erogantur^ non est dtibitandum mortuos adfuvari, 
ut cum eis misericordius agatur a Domino^ quam 
eorum peccata meruerunt. Hoc enim apatri- 
bus tratfitum unioersa observat Ecclesia, ut pro 
eis^ qui in corporis et sanguinis Christi commu- 
nione defiincti sunt^ cum ad ipsum sacrificium 
loco suo commemoratur^ oretur^ ac pro illis 
quoqueid offerri commemoretur ^'' This passage, 
which I beg to recommend to the most serious 
attention of the English reader^ for whose bene- 
fit I subjoin a translation, will prove^ what degree 
of credit is due to the statements of the catechist 
'^ It cannot be made a subject of ddubt, that the 
dead are benefited by the prayeri of the holy 
churchf and by the salutary sacrifice, and the 
alms^ which are bestowed for the repose of their 
souls ; and that in consequence, they are treated 
by ihe Lord with more mercy than their sins 
have deserved. TTiis custom, which is derived 
from our fathers, is observed by the universal 
church, of praying in the commemorative part 
of the sacrifice, for those who have dq^arted m 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ, 
and of testifying that the offering is alsomade in 
their behalf** After this noble testimony of 
the great St. Augustine, who, it must be remem- 
bered^ died in the year 430, in the seventy-sixth 

^ St Aug. Senn. de verb. Apost ol. 39, edit vero Ben. 173. 
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year of his age^ and the fortieth of his sacred 
winistry^ the charge of novelty, and of a devia- 
tion from the practice of the Primitive Chui^ch 
vnll probably be abandoned for ever. 
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QUESTION XII. 

Why do not you invocate <ind worship^ or pray to the Virgin 
Mary^ and the saints departed ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because the word of God is directly against it; for it saith^ 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God^ and him only shal^ 
thou serve. Matt. iv. 10. • 

2. It is absurd aqd irrational to worship men aod women, who 

are not present to receive onr worship ; or to speak to 
beings; when we neither are nor can be sure that they hear 
us. 

3. Prayer is a spiritual sacrifice, and therefore must be offered 
to God only. External sacrifice, offered to creatures, by 
the confession of the Papists themselves, would be idolatry, 
and therefore much more a spiritual sacrifice, as it is much 
nobler, and of greater consequence than the other. 

4. This invocation of saints is an innovation, for there is no 

example of it- for the first three hundred years after 
Christ. 
6. We are expressly commanded to come directly to God in 
prayer through our only mediator Jesus Christ, Psalm i. 15, 
1 Tim. ii. 6, and to invocate saints departed to intercede 
for us, Ib to disobey bis command. 

6. It is a great dishonour to God, to beg thkt of saints which 

God only can give ; for this is to ascribe to them divine 
power : such is their prayer in the office of the blessed 
Virgin Mary : f^ Mother of mercy, protect us from the ene- 
my, and receive us in' the hour of death." 

7. The excuse they make that they pray only to saints to pray 

for them ; even this is injurious to the mediation of Jesus 
Christ ; for this is to make innumerable mediators^ and 
tacitly to accuse his mediation of imperfection, who is onr 
only mediator^ not only of redemption^ but of intercession 
too. .. ^ 
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8. This invocation of saints departed^ is injarious to the saints 

themselves^ who^ were they, to appear here^ would disdain 

to receive that honour which is due to God only. 
9^ Their praying to saints departed, is not the same with our 

desiring our neighbours here on earth to pray for us ; 

for we know our, neighbours hear us; nor is it any more 

than a friendly request. 
Here are no formal prayers offered to our neighbours in a 

devotional way ; besides, for this we have a command, but 

none for the other. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Before we proceed to the discussion of the mat- 
ter presented to us in the answer to the twelfth 
question^ it becomes peculiarly ^necessary to 
define with precision^ 4;he nature and extent of 
the Catholic doctrine on the subject of the invo- 
cation of the saints. For the catechist^ in com- 
mon with his brethren^ betrays a lust to misapply 
and to misconstrue^ in orderto ensure condemna- 
tion ; and to involve the question in mists and 
darkness^ that the real merits of the case may not 
distinctly appear. Knowing that the veneration 
paid to the saints is sometimes called worship^ 
cuUfis sanctorum; he chooses to understand the 
term in the primary s^nse^ as implying supreme 
adoration^ and instantly pronounces the practice 
of the Catholic church to be contrary to the word 
of God, or in plain language^ to be manifest ido- 
latry. If this gentle writer had consulted Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary^ he would have discovered^ 
that the term worship, not only implies supreme 
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adoration, but honour/ reverence^ and respect; 
and if he had deigned to inspect any authorized 
document on the subject, he would have seen 
with the utmost certainty, that in the latter sense 
only, the Catholic church pays respect and vene- 
ration to the departed saints. What says the 
Doway Catechism, the book by which Catholic 
children are taught the first elements of religion, 
in answer to the question, how the saints and 
angels are to be honoured^? With an inferior 

HONOUR> AS THE FRIENDS AND CREATURES OF GoD, 

NOT, AS Gods, nor with God's honour. What 
is the language of the Council of Trent on the 
subject ! Listen, catechist, to the simple and 
modest exposition of Catholic belief, when it is 
affirmed^, that the saints reigning with Christ, 

OFFER UP prayers FOR MEN, THAT IT IS GOOP AND 
USEFUL SUPPLIANTLY TO INVOKE THEM, AND TO 
RECUR TO THEIR PRAYERS AND ASSISTANCE, IK 
ORDER TO OBTAIN BENEFITS FROM GoDj 
THROUGH HIS SON JeSUS ChRIST OUR LoRD, 
WHO ALONE IS OUR REDEEMER AND MEDIA" 

TOR. Here let me exclaim, with the feelings of 
a man who is indignant at the obloquy thrown 
upon the whole Church of Christ, how simple^ 
how clear, how pious, is tlhis exposition of Ca- 
tholic doctrine ! But how dark, how disinge- 



' First Commandment, viii. 
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nuous^ how malignant, is the misrepresentation 
of our enemies ! 

From this succinct statement^ it appears that 
Catholics believe that the saints in heaven pray, 
for the faithful on earth ; and that it is lawful 
and profitable to ask their intercession ; and 
unless I produce such evidence in favour of this 
practice^ as will . satisfy the pious Christian and 
the impartial man^ I consent to forfeit my exist- 
ence. 

I first request the catechist to turn to his creed, 
which^ it is presumed^ he recites at least once 
a-day ; there he professes to believe the com- 
munion of saints. What possible meaning can 
be aflSxed to this portion of that venerable and 
traditional document of Christian antiquity^ but 
that there is a union of feeling, interest^ and 
charity^ a holy fellowship between the saints in 
heaven and the faithful on earth ; that the 
former interest themselves in our welfare^ and 
that we solicit their intercession^ and their cha- 
ritable succour^ before the throne of God. This 
is the interpretation universally given by Ca- 
tholics to this clause. But 'what will the 
catechist say, when he finds that Protestants 
themselves conceive it to be the natural and ob- 
vious meaning of the words. Hear Mr. Thorn- 
dike* : ''All the members of the church tri- 

* Just Weights and Measures, c. xvi. p. 107. 
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umphant in heaven^ according to their de^ee of 
favour with God^ abound also with love to his 
church militant on earth ; and though they know 
not the necessities of particular persons, without 
the revelation of God, yet they know there are 
such necessities^ so long as the church is militant 
on earth. Therefore it is certain, both that they 
offer continual prayers to God for those necessi- 
ties ; and that their prayers must needs be of 
great force and effect with. God^ for the assistance 
of the church militant in this -warfare. Which^ 
if it be true^ the communion of saints will neces- 
sarily require^ that all who remain solicitous of 
their trials be assisted by the prayers of the 
living for present comfort and future rest. That 
the living beg of God a part and interest in the 
benefit of those prayers, which thiy who are so 
near to God in his kingdom, tender him without 
ceasing for the church on earth/* Such is the 
testimony of this eminent and impartial scholar 
on this subject. 

But the Protestant will probably exclaim^ give 
us some clear proof from Scripture^ which will 
justify us in believing^ that the saints in heaven, 
pray for the faithful on earthy and t|iat it is pro- 
fitable to invoke their aid. Let the catechist 
inspect his Bible^ and he will find the angel of 
the Lord praying for Jerusalem and the cities of 

* Zechariab, i. 12. 
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Judah ; let him turn to the account of the patri- 
arch Jacob at the end of life, and he will observe 
him entreating the angel of the Lord to bless the 
lads^; let him farther considerthe injunction of God 
Almighty himself^ conveyed in express terms to the 
friends of Job^ who had displeased his divine ma- 
jesty by their rash and irreligious discourse. What 
is the remedy prescribed ? Why, that they are to 
repair to Job, to offer a burnt offering, and^ it is 
added '^ my servant Job shall pray for you : for 
him will I accept, lest I deal with you after your 
folly*/* Here we have an instance, in which God 
refuses any reconciliation but that which is ob- 
tained by the prayer of the just man, and where 
peremptory orders are given to. solicit his inter- 
position. Let all this be attentively considered, 
and the catechist will feel no possible difficulty, 
in asking the saints to pray for his wants, espe- 
cially a& their interest in heaven is greater than 
that of the most distinguished individuals on 
earth, and their charity for the church militant 
remains unabated. 

Throughout the history of the people of God, 
we find innumerable favours granted? at the 
request of Moses, of Samuel, of Elias^ and of 
other just men ; and will it be deemed singular, 
if God should bestow his graces, and dispense his 
benefits, in consequence of entreaties, preferred 

' Q«D, xlviii. 16. ' Job xlii. 8. 
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by his chosen servants reigning with him in 
glory ? ' Most assuredly the (^atechist will be 
perfectly reconciled to* the practice of invoking 
the saints as friends of God^ when he reflects^ 
what his own practice is with respect to the 
holy angels. For in the Collect for the festival 
of St. Michael and the holy angels \ he fervently 
says to God : Mercifully grant that as thy holy 
angels always do thee service in heaven^ so by ap- 
pointment thy may succour and defend us on 
earth. 

St. Paul^ in his various epistles^ is continually 
soliciting the prayers of the faithful ; and is it 
less bonourable to God^ to ask for the powerful 
interest of the sctints who are reigning with him 
in heaven ! Where is the difference^ as to the 
principle on which the practice is founded? 
Unless this devotion to the saints were perfectly 
agreeable to God, we should not have been en- 
couraged to resort to it by the instances here 
produced : nor would the prayers of the saints 
have been represented in that marked manner in 
the New Testament. In the great prophetic 
work of St. John are these words ^: Grace he 
unto you, and peace from him which is^ and 
whjich was, and which is to come, and from the 
seven spirits, which are before the throne. Again ', 
the four and twenty elders are represented fall- 

' See the Book of Common Prayer. 

« Rev. i. 4. » Ibid. v. 8. 
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ing down^ with golden viola fvU of odours^ which 
are the prayers of the saints. And aifterwards ^ 
the prayers of all the saints are offered up^ and 
the smoke of the incense with the prayers of the 
saints^ ascend before God. To what purpose is 

■ 

all this introduced^ but to describe the charity of 
the saints/ and the advantages of obtaining their 
powerful aid ? 

Hence^ in every age of the churchy the practice 
of honouring and invoking the saints has un- 
ceasingly prevailed. Of the piety of Christians 
in the first century^ in this particular^ St. 
Dionysius is an ample voucher^ who^ in his great 
work, clearly refers to it^. St. Irenaeus, the 
ornament of the second age^ introduces, in his 
celebrated performance, a comparison between 
Eve and Mary; the first was seduced and avoided 
God, the second was obedient and became an 
advocate*. Similar language is repeatedly used 
by the holy fathers and eminent writers of every 
age ; and so decisive is their testimony on the 
subject, that Dr. Montague, a Protestant bishop 
of Norwich, makes this candid acknowledg- 
ment: ^' I grant Christ is not. wronged in his 
mediation; it is no impiety to say as they^ do,. 
' Holy Mary pray for me:^holy Peter pray for 
me !' *' and again, '^ I see no absurdity in nature 
— no incongruity unto analogy of faith — ^no repug- 

* Rev. Tiii. 3, 4. ' Eccles. Uiercb. yii. 

' Lib. Y. contra Hoeres. cir. med. * The Catholics. 
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nance at all to Scriptare^ much less impiety for 
any man to say. Holy angel gtuirdianf pray for 
me^!'* Such is the language of this venerable 
Protestant divine^ who, in the same work, ac- 
knowledges this to have been the practice of the 
earliest and most venerable period of the church*. 
But the catechist and his friends seem pe- 
culiarly displeased at the honour and veneration 
shown by the holy Catholic church to the ever 
Blessed Virgin Mary. I am literally ashameiji to 
witness this feeling in persons calling themselves 
Christians; for it betrays the most gross ig- 
norance of the principles of religion, or' else it 
discovers an invincible proof of the most de- 
plorable impiety. To attain correct ideas' on this 
part of the subject, let the calechiist know, that 
-whatever honours, prerogatives, and privileges 
this blessed and favoured Virgin received from 
God, she^ no less than the other friends of 
heaven, is honoured as a pure creature ; and 
that all the veneration shown her by the Catholic 
church, arises from the sublime dignity, with 
which she was invested by God, and the extra- 
ordinary virtue with which she was adorned. Of 
the transcendant dignity of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of her unparalleled merit, the catechist, as a 
Christian, ought not to be ignorant. Is it not 
predicted of our Redeemer ^ that he was to be 

' Invoo. of Saints, p. 118. « Ibid. pp. 97—103. 

' laaiah, vii. 14. 
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bom of a virgin ? Is it not said of him in the 
Apostles* creeds that he was born of the Virgin 
Mary? Is she not^ therefore, mother of God^ 
and the Virgin by excellence ? Wlien it pleased 
Almighty God to carry into effect the sublime 
prediction of his prophet^ was not a distinguished 
embassy sent from heaven, to this most favoured 
Virgin^ to reveal the particulars of this most 
unprecedented^ and^ to us^ most interesting 
event ^? Turn to this passage^ catechist^ and 
read with attention what you and your friends 
appear always disposed to pass over in sullen 
silence. You there see that she is treated by the 
angel with the greatest possible distinction — that 
she is styled^ full of grace, or as you think proper 
to translate the Greek term xix^p^'r^f^ivn, highly 
fiivoured : it is stated that the Lord is with her — 
that she is blessed among women — that she has 
found grace before God^ and that she was to con- 
ceive and bring forth the Saviour of the world. 
St. Elizabeth, inspired by the Holy Ghost^ gives 
her the appellation of mother of her Lord^^ 
recounting, at the same time^ her distinguished 
elevation. The holy Virgin^ in a canticle, which 
has never been surpassed^ ascribes the whole 
event to the power^ mercy^ and goodness of God^ 
agreeably to the promises made to the seed of 
Abraham. Here, let me ask^ can any one read 

* St. Luke i. 26, et seq. * Ibid. 43. 
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this detail^ contained in the holy Scripture^ with- 
out being impressed with the sublime elevation 
of Mary^^and her most pure and transcendant 
virtue? and if^ beyond all doubt^ those are to he 
honoured whom God honours, the Catholic church 
performs but a sacred duty^ 1)y showing honour, 
respect^ and veneration^ to this most sacred Virgin. 
Hence the celebrated Dr. Pearson^ a Protestant 
divine^ in his Exposition of the Creed, says^ with 
the utmost candour^ : ^^ that we cannot bear too 
reverend a regard for the mother of our Lord, so 
long as we give her not that worship which is due 
unto the Lord himself J' As to the notion of 
giving to this distinguished Virgin^ any portion of 
divine worship^ such an idea never entered the 
contemplation of the Catholic church. The sole 
purpose and object of this devotion to Mary^ is to 
honour her prerogatives and virtues^ which were 
the effects of divine grace^ and to invoke her 
powerful aid and intercession. Hence the 
great Athanasius^ the champion of orthodoxy 
against the Arians^ in the beginning of the 
fourth century, used to exclaim : '' Intercede 
for us, O mistress, lady, queen, and mother 
ofGod^!" 

But no holy father has left so distinguished a 
proof of a constant and unremitted devotion to 
the ever Blessed Virgin Mary as the great St. 

' P. 179. ' St. Athana. Serm.de Annunt vers. fin. 
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Augustine ; in - confirmation of which fact may 
be cited his celebrated sermon on the annuncia- 
tion^ — a short extract will suffice. ^^ Behold " 
says he^ ^' from this all generations shall call me 
blessed. O, Blessed Mary! who can make to 
you a due return of thanks and praise, who^ by 
your singular consent^ have succoured a lost 
world?" And again * : '^ Vouchsafe to listen to 
our prayers^ and procure, in return, our happy 
reconciliation/' And towards the end of the 
same ' discourse : '^ Holy Mary ! succour the 
miserable^ support this faint-hearted^ cheer the 
aflSicted^ .pray for the people, interpose in favour 
of the clergy^ intercede for the devout female 
sex. Let all who celebrate your sacred festival 
feel the effects of your aid/' After this clear 
and decisive testimony of St. Augustine, which 
admits of no reply, will the catechist dispute 
either the antiquity or the propriety of this de- 
votion ? ^ Will he continue to ring the changes 
on novelty, innovation, idolatry, injury done to 
the mediation of Christ, and other delightful 
sounds ? But let us give an impartial hearing to 
this lame theologian, and try to remove his 
scruples. 

I. He says, that this doctrine is contrary to the 
Scripture, which directs us to worship God alone. 

' See Serm. de Sanctis, 18. Super. Evang. Misbus est, 
p. 373 et 374, torn. x. edit. Paris. 
» Ibid. 
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Prom the explanation already given^ he wiU 
clearly see, that the Catholic church never in^ 
tends to pay divine honour and divine worshfp 
but to God alone : but this grand and paramount 
duty by no means prevents us from showing an 
inferior and relative veneration and respect to the 
friends of God as such — from honouring those 
whom God honours^ and from soliciting their aid 
and interest. Does the catechist offend his 
sovereign by soliciting the interposition of a 
'friend at courts in order to obtain a fevour in the 
gift of the crown^ instead of rushing into the 
preseBCe chamber? and did not God profess 
himself ready to grant that^ at the request of the 
just man, which he would otherwise have re- 
fused ^ ? 

2. Next, it is said to be irrational to pray to 
those who are not present to hear, and when we 
have no certainty that they do hear us. When I 
read this, and similar objections, I shrewdly 
suspect that the catechist never made a serious 
study of the sacred Scripture, which, however^ 
he professes to consider the sole rule of &ith. 
Has he never heard of the joy in heaven upon one 
sinner doing penance, more than upon ninety* 
nine just^. Joy and exultation on any event 
necessarily imply a knowledge of it : the blessed 
spirits, therefore, know what passes in this 

» Vide Job, loc. cit. • Luke, xv. 7. 10. 
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i¥orId^ and highly interest themselves in our 
concerns. Perhaps the catechist wishes to know 
hofw the saints in heaven can be possessed of this 
knowledge^ which fills them with that holy joy^ to 
which St. Luke alludes in the passage referred 
to. To this idle^ irreligious^ though common 
objection^ produced against the invocation of the 
sain'tSy I beg leave seriously and indignantly to 
reply^ that we are not to call God to an account^ 
as to the manner in which he chooses to com- 
municate to his chosen servants about his hea- 
venly throne^ such knowledge as fills them with 
ecstatic joy. If^ however^ the hints which our 
heavenly Father has deigned to impart^ be found 
satisfactory^ as they ought to be^ let this writer 
again turn to his Scripture, in which he appears 
wretchedly deficient^ and read in the royal 
prophet^ speaking of the joys of heaven^ this 
sublime passage: With thee is the fountain of 
life: in thy light shall we see Ught^. Again^ 
let him consult St. Paul^ who says : now we see as 
through a glass, darkly; but then, face to face; 
now I know in part, but then shall I know even as 
also I am known^. It appears from these pas- 
sages^ that the saints in heavisn see in the light 
of God whatever he chooses to communicate; 
and that our knowledge of things^ in our present 

r 

" Pa. xixv. Hcbr. 36. » 1 Cor. xiii. J3. 
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state of exii^ence^ is ignorance and darkness^ 
when compared to that light and science which 
illuminate the blessed spirits. 

III. The next objection is peculiar indeed; when 
it is stated that prayer is a sacrifice^ and^ when 
offered to creatures, becomes. idolatry. To solve 
this scruple of the pious catechist, we have to 
state, that the prayers addressed to the saints are 
precisely of the same nature and description as 
the entreaties we make to a fellow creature to 
pray for us : we consider these holy and blessed 
souls as fellow creatures, but as having greater 
merit and influence before the throne of God 
than ourselves : and we hasten to avail ourselves 
of their interposition . If this be deemed an act 
of idolatry, St. Paul was a notorious idolater, when 
he solicited the Romans in these words : / beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by the charity of the Holy 
Ghost, that you help me in your prayers for me 
toGod\ 

IV. That the invocation of the saints is an in- 
novation, and that there is no example of it for 
the first three hundred years after Christ, are 
assertions utterly untrue, as the reader may have 
clearly seen. In addition to what has been 
stated and proved, the practice of the invocation 

' Rom. XV. 30. • 
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of the saints is clearly referred to and authorised 
by St. Cyprian^ who suffered for the faith 4n the 
year 268 \ 

V. Then it is said that we disobey the command 
of God, by not making Jesus Christ our sole 
mediator : according to the apostle ^ our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is truly our mediator^ 
tohp gave himself a ransom for all : this the 
Catholic Church ever readily and cheerfully 
acknowJedges. But though our Redeemer is 
most assuredly, our mediator of redemption^ and 
even of intercession too^ in the primary and 
fullest sense of the word^ this by no means 
excludes the interposition of his chosen .friends^ 
wbo charitably petition the throne of grace in our 
behalf. Let me again observe^ that the catechist 
does not dishonour his sovereign by employing^ 
superior interest to procure a royal gift; nor do 
the faithful injure the mediation of our Redeemer 
by applying to the powerful aid and intercession 
of the saints. To this general intercourse be- 
tween the saints in heaven and the faithful on 
earthy to this communion of saints y St. Cyprian 
clearly aHudes^ when he represents the blessed 
above secure of their own immortality , and solici- 
tous for ours^. But that the reader may have 

» Vide Epist ad Cora. Pap. Ix. 271. edit. Oxon. Epist. 
Ivii. 77 — 79. edit. Pamel. et not. doct. edit. 

' 1 Tim. H. 5. • St. Cypr. de Mortal, .versus finem. 
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still more direct evidence of the practice of the 
first ages on the subject of the invocation of the 
saints^ let him recollect what is recorded by 
Eusebius/ the father of ecclesiastical history.^ and 
author of many learned work^ now extant. That 
most learned writer relates^ that it was the usual 
tUBtom in his days^ to honour the martyrs a$ the 
friends of Gody to approach to their tombs^ and 
to pottr forth supplications to them as to holy men» 
by whose miercession befbre God n^smaUadmn- 
tagewas attained^. A writer who, in defiance 
of this testimony^ should hereafter venture to 
call this holy practice an innov^ion^ would 
deserve to be treated as a wanton calumniator^ 
and never to possess the smallest share of credit 
in the literary world, 
o yi; Still the catechist urges^ th^t we ascdb.e 
divine power to the saints^ by asking of th^oi 
what God alone can give. Iti answer to* this^ let 
me again and again observe^ that we apply to the 
saints^ not as to the authors and distribiriors of 
grace, but as intercessors onhfyVibom we reqiiest 
to espouse our cause before the throne of God. 
All our prayers, however worded, are to be 
understood with this limitation. Thus we petition 
the Blessed Virgin Mary to protect us by her 
intercession, and so to befriend us by her aid, 

[ Vide Prepar. Evangel, lib. xiii. 7. 
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that Yfe may be favourably received at tbe hour of 
our deaA. 

VII. The catechist is not yet satisfied — his piety 
leads him to apprehend that we charge our great 
Mediator with imperfection^ by applying to the 
saints. Let me assure him that we do no such 
thing ; we do not recur to the intercession of the 
saints^ from any supposed defect in the mediation 
of our Redeemer^ but from a consciousness of 
our own defects^ imperfections^ aiid miseries ; 
and on this ground we apply to them for their 
succour^ in the same spirit in which the friends of 
Job were directed by God himself, to seek the 
interposition of the just man. 

YIII.The catechist^ in his simplicity^ imagines 
that the saints departed would disavow the 
honour shown them^ could they be suffered to 
appear on earth. He may quiet his apprehen- 
sions on this ground^ by remembering that the 
saints are represented in the book of the Reve- 
lations of St. John^ as doing the good office 
which we request them to perform ^ 

IX. When he says, that it is not the same thing 
to pray ^ to the saints departed^ and to desire a 
neighbour to pray for us, I beg, leave to observe, 
that these are actions resting on the same foun- 
dation, and supported by the same principles. 
When we request the aid of another's prayer, we 

* See R«v. loc. cit. 
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desire him to perform an act of charity in our 
favour; and when we recur to the intercession 
of the saints^ we make the same request, though 
with more effect, as their interest is greater 
before God^ and their charity more animated and 
inflamed. 
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QUESTION XIII. 

Why do not you worship or venerate the relics of saints? 

ANStWER. 

1. Because, if I am not to give religious honour to saints de- 

parted^ 1 must give none to relies. 

2. There is no command nor example in Scripture for this 

practice. 

3. It is a novelty, for this trade of relics was not known or 
heard of till very near four hundred years after Christ. 

4. We read indeed that devout men carried St. Stephen to his 

burial, but there was no stir made with his relics. 

5. Some of the wiser sort of Papists confess themselves that 
4heTe are great cheats m relics, and that bones of thieves 
and murderers are sometimes honouted and adored for 

- relics of saints. ^ 

6. The miracles pretended to be wrought by these relics, have 

been found often to be nothing but ^elusions of the devil. 

7. By this superstitious veneration of relics, men's minds are 

diverted and turned away from that rational and spiritual 
worship the gospel requires. 

8. It is evident, from experience, that the people in the Church 

of Rome put great trust imd confidence in their relics, and 
abuse them into superstition. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The same principles which direct the Catholic 
Church in showing honour to the saints, are 
equally applicable to the veneration paid to their 
relics. All divine worship, denominated by 
divines ciUtus tatrue, is studiously and scru- 
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pulously to be reserved for God alone: the vene- 
ration manifested to the relics of the saints and 
martyrs, is of an inferior description, and de- 
signed as a memorial of honour towards the 
servants and peculiar friends of our God and 
Redeemer. Their bodies which, agreeably to the 
doctrine of the apostle ^ were temples of God, 
and a place of abode for his divine Spirit, are on 
that account entitled to the veneration of the 
faithful. Every mark of respect, therefore, thus 
shown to the relics of the saints, in fact originates 
in the gratitude which is felt towards I^im, who 
is the real source of every good gift, and from 
whom all g^race and sanctity descend. 

, Of this veneration paid to inanimate objects, in 
consequence of the relation which they bore to 
God, or to individuals who have been highly 
favotired by God, the whol€ Scripture is literally 
full. Both the New and Old Testaments abound 
with the most distinguished instances of the kind 
of respect here explained, which God has sanc- 
tioned with the broad seal of his divine authority. 
To this effect ma^ be produced the constant and 
invariable respect shown by the Israelites to the 
ark ; the miraculous interpositions of Providence 
by the accident which befel Da'gon^ ; the punish- 
ment of those who looked curiously into the ark, 
when fifty thousand perished^; the destruction of 

» 1 Cor. iii. 16. « 1 Sam. v. 4, » Ibid. vi. 1?. 
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Uzzah^ for his. imprudent officiousiiess ^ ; the 
miraculous effects performed by the rod of 
Moses ^ ; the BU[>ernatural operation achieved by 
means of the mantte of Elijah ' ; the restoration 
of a man from death to life^ by applying the 
corpse to Eiisha's bones\ If God thought pro- 
per to show siftch manifest indications of his 
divine power in the old law^ in honour of inani- 
mate objects, and to enforce respect to the bones 
and other relics of his departed prophets, what 
presents the Catholic ^ church from exhibiting 
proper tokens of handur to the relics of the saints 
in the newlaw, particularly as the practice is fully 
justified by what is recorded in various parts of the 
New Testament. What is more mean than the 
latchet of a shoe ? yet St. John the Baptist pro- 
fessed liitnself unworthy to loosen that used by 
our iRedeemer^. The devout woman in the 
Go8t>el had cofafidence, that even the act of touch- 
ing ihe liem of our Saviour's garment would 
restore her to health ; . and we find this ardent 
faith honoured with the highest commendation^. 
The next passages to which I must call the 
attention of the honest catechist, are from the 
Acts of the Apostles. In the first passage of this 
description, itis recorded that the fervent disciples 
of the primitive teachers brought forward their 

' 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7. • Exod. 7. 

» 2 (aL 4) Kings, iL 14 * 2 Kings, xiii. 21. 

» John, i. 27, • Matt. ix. 22. 
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sick^ that the shadow of Peter might relieve 
them ; and that those persons^ and othen^ tor- 
mented with evilspirits> received the bienefit of a 
cure\ In the next passage it is related^ by the 
Same sacred historian^ that the handkerchiefs and 
aprons^ which had touched the body of St. Paul^ 
removed diseases and expelled devils^. Here let 
me ask the catechist and all his friends^ in convo- 
cation assembled^ as they dislike the name of a 
general council; if by any extraordinary com- 
bination o{ circumstances^ any of these handker- 
chiefs or aprons^ which tiad touched the body of 
St. Pau]^ had been preserved^ amidst the general 
wreck of aiicient monuments^ and should be in 
their possession, with what -eyes they would view 
such relics? Would they deem it superstitious 
to retain them with reverence, to treat them with 
honour and' respect, because they had been 
applied to the body of St. Paul, and because God . 
liad honoured them with such signal marks of 
approbation ? The answer is too obvious to be 
waited for: they treat the tokens of regard, 
left them by their friend, with affection and 
respect; and would their religious feelings be 
less awakened in the case here supposed? I am 
justified in saying, that their conduct would rival 
the practice of the Catholic church, in reverenc- 
ing whatever belongs to God and to holy things ; 
and that they would thus sanction the principle of 

» Acts V. 15, 16. ^ Ibid. xix. 12. 
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the questioii under discussion. Let us now pro- 
ceed to solve the idle objections of onr theological 
brother. 

I. It is said^ that if no religious honour is to be 
given to the saints departed^ none is to be given 
to their relics. The way to furnish a complete 
answer to this difficulty^ is to lay down the con- 
verse of the proposition^ with its consequence. 
If the saints are entitled to a relative honour and 
rehgious veneration^ and this has been amply 
proved in the preceding article^ there is no 
reason for withholding due respect from their 
relics. 

II. It is alleged^ that there is no precept for 
honouring relics to be found in the Scripture^ 
nor is there any example of such veneration. 
To this we reply^ that there is no precept by 
which we are enjoined to move a hat, or to 
show any mark of external reverence to a 
fellow-creature who merits peculiar consideration. 
But yet this is fully justified by the general prin- 
ciple of giving honour to all to whom honour is 
due — a principle strongly enforced by St. PauP. 
In the same manner the Catholic considers him- 
self as justified in honouring the friends of God^ 
as such^ and in testifying his respect for their 
venerated remains. If regard and consideration 
can be daily and hourly manifested for the 

I. — 

* Rom. xlii. 7. 
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jremaing of a departed friend^ what principle of 
religion^ piety^ or common sense, prevents tbe 
Catholic from honouring the remains of those, 
whom God has honoured in a peculiar manner, 
in consequence of superior sanctity? As to tbe 
gross ignorance or wilful misrepresentation mani^ 
fested in saying, that there is no example of thb 
rela;tiTe veneration due to relics, let those stig- 
matise this assertion, as it deserves, w.ho have 
examined, in the passages before referred to, the 
unparalleled reverence both paid to the ark by 
the children bf Israel, and ofccasionally enforced 
by awful visitations of an unusual nature. . Let 
the reader attend to the history of Elijah's 
mantle, to the effect produted by Blisha's bones, 
or the sudden operations resulting from the 
aprons, which had been applied to the body of 
St. Paul. - , 

III. It is asserted, that the practice of honour- 
ing relics is a novelty, because it was not known 
till near four hundred years after Christ. What 
an objection I what an adniission ! what blindness 
is here displayed, in using a weapon which can 
be turned against the assailant with so much 
j^cility! Here it is clearly admitted, that the 
practice of venerating relics, contumeliously 
called the trade of relics, has been known in the 
church for more than one thousand four hundred 
years — and yet this is termed a novelty ! If this 
be deemed a novelty, what are we to think of the 
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whole system of Protestantism, which was not 
heard of in the world till more than onfe thousand 
five hundred years after Christ, and which, at 
this day, can hoast only, uftder any of its forms, 
the duration of three centuries. Butthie asser* 
tion^ that the veneration of relics was not knorwn 
till hear four hundred years after Christ, is mflm- 
festly ufitfue^ and proves the cat6chist to be as 
deficient in the knowledge of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, as he has shown himself, by the pre* 
ceding objections, igndrant of the plainest facts 
recorded in Scripture. 

In the year 166 of the Christian era, St. Poly- 
carp, the iHustribtls bishop of Smyrna, suffered 
a glorious riiartyrdom for the name of Christ i a 
distinct account of which was published in a 
circular letter, addressed to the churches esta- 
blished in various parts of the Christian world, 
and particularly to the church of Philadelphia^. 
Scaliger, sjpeaking of this remarkclble document^ 
declares, that he knows nothing more truly 
affecting in this whole compass of Christiatl an- 
tiquity^* In this celebrated peiformanee, th^ 
authors say': '* We adore him, (meaning Christ 
our Lord) as the Son of God; but as to the 
martyrs, we bear them a deserved affection, as 
the disciples and imitators of our Lord, in con- 

' See Russel Patr. Apostol. torn. ii. 322 — 369. 
> Animad. Euseb. No. 2183. 
^ No. 17 ct 18. p. 3B1, 3B2. 
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sequence of llieir unparalleled benerolence to* 

ft 

wards their King^ and the it* Master; and may we 
become their associates and fellow disciples. The* 
cenlturion^ seeing^ a commotion arise among the 
Jews^ placed the martyr in the midst of the fire^^ 
and consigned him to the flames. Thus we after- 
wards took up his bones, more precious than the 
most precious stones^ and wjore valued than gold, 
and deposited them in a proper place. On that 
spot shall we assemble, and by the bounty of the 
Lord, celebrate the birth-day of his martyrdom, 
both in remembrance of the departed combatant, 
as weU for the instruction and trial of future 
ages/' If this quotation^ from the illustrious 
document under consideration^ does not excite in 
the catechist some feeling of shame^ we may 
safely pronounce that all delicacy is extinguished 
in his breast. ^ 

IV . The next objection, thatthere is no mention 
made in the Acts of the Apostles^ of the manner 
in which the relics of St. Stephen were disposed 
of, ' is worthy of its author. This is barely a 
negative argument, and by no means destroys the 
force of the positive demonstration^ dravvn from 
the miracles^ with which God honoured the shade 
of Peter, or the aprons that had touched the body 
of Paul. Though St. Luke is silent as to the 
precaution taken about the relics of St. Stephen^ 
they were unquestionably honoured and preserved 
with care ; for at a subsequent period^ they were 
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discovered ; and the great St. Augustine records 
many miracles . performed by means of these 
relics^ of some of which he was an ocular 
witness^. 

V. As to the assertion, that there have been 
false relics, that circumstance cannot destroy the 
value of those that are genuine. The church 
takes the most prudent precaution to guard 
against imposition ^ ; and this is all that can be 
required. If base money is circulated in the 
dominions of his Majesty, by allifice and knavery, 
that deplorable abuse does not impair the value of 
the legitimate coin. 

VI. Again it is said, that the miracles attributed 
to these relics have often been found to be delu- 
sions of the devil. To this it may be safely 
replied, that they have often been found to be 
true ; and that no doubt can be entertained of the 
reality of those, which the pastors of the Catholic 
church, after a juridical examination, have ad- 
mitted^. Again let it be observed, that if base 
coin has sometimes been circulated, or false cures 
credited in the history of medicine, those occur- 
rences do not impair the value of good money, or 
diminish the credit of the successful physician. ' 

VII. The superstition here charged on the 



> See the whole of the long chapter on the subject, c. yiii. 
tib. 22 de Givit. Dei. 

» Cone. Trident. Sess. 26. » See St. Aug. loc. cit. 
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Catholic churchy exists only ia the iin^giBatiiiaii 
of the writer^ 

• ^ VIII. As to the abuse of the veneration paid to 
relics^ it is evident that the abuses here referr^ed 
to^ isire not committed by persons well informed of 
th^ir duty^ and if the ignorant aiid uninformed 
pervert it to improper purposes, that is po fairer 
argument for the suppression of the legitimate 
practice^ than the excess of the drunkard would 
be for prohibiting the general use of wine^ and 
other inebriating liquors. 

' See the fair explanation in the body of the present article. 
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QUESTION XIV 



Why may not the images of God^ of Christy of the Virgin 
Mary^ and of the saints^ be venerated or worshipped ? 



ANSWER. 

1. Because^ as to imageat of God^ God declares his anger 

against those that pretend to make any similitude of him, 
Deut. iv. 15^ 16 ; Isa. xi. 18. And if it be not lawful to 
make them^ it must be more unlawful to worship them. 

2. This worship or veneration is peremptorily forbid in tl» 

second commandment^ and under very severe penalties. 

3. Even the worship of the true God by an image^ is unlawful, 

and called idolatry^ as is evident from the example of the 
Israelites worshipping the true God by the figure of the 
golden calfj 1 Cor. x. 7. 

4. The Primitive Christians would not suffer images so much 

as to be painted on the walls of their churches, so far they 
were from thinking their worship lawful. 

5. Several councils of old have con^epmed this worship. 

6. The Carpocratians were counted heretics in the Primitive 
' Church, for worshipping the images of Christ and St. Paul. 

7. God doth not only forbid placing divine virtue in images, 
but fidling down before them m. a religious way ; and what- 
ever men's pretensions are, he interprets their faUing down 
before them as worshipping the image itself, Jer. ii. 26, 
27] Isa.xliv. 17. 

8.^ The heathens excused their worshipping of uoo^s, with the 
same argument the Church of Rome makes use of, that they 
did not worship the image, but the person represented by 
the image, yet the Christians charged them with idolatry. 

9. So great an aversion had the Primitive Christians to all such 
worship, that St. Ep^phanius, bishop of Salaonine, who 
-lived in the fourth century, tore a vail in the c)iurch, on 
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which an image of Christy or 6oine saint^ waa painted, 
looking upon it as scandalous and dishonourable to reh'gion. 
10.. Though the second Council of Nice established this image- 
ivorship, yet the Council of Francfort^ that followed soon 
after, condemned those fathers for their superstition, and 
deflecting from the primitive rule. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

By apply i rig th e ter m worship to th e veneration paid 
by the Catholic church to images^ the catechigt 
wishes to insinuate^ that by this practice divine 
adoration is given to created objects. But this 
is wholly a misrepresentation of the state of the 
case^ which is usually made by Protestant writers, 

« 

and diametrically opposite to the authoritative 
decisions of the Catholic church. What is the 
language of the Council of Trent? Nothing 
can be more satisfactory and precise on the sub- 
ject. That venerable synod teaches^ " that the 
images of Christ, of his Virgin Motherland of the 
other saints, are to be had and retained particu- 
larly in the churches ; and that due honour and 
veneration are to be given to them ; not that any 
divinity is supposed to reside in them, or any 
property, for which they should be worshipped ; 
or that uny thing is to be asked of them, or any 
confidence is to be placed in images, as was done 
by the Gentiles, who reposed their trust in their 
idols ; but because the honour, which is paid to 
them, is referred^ to the objects which they re- 
present ; so that by the images which we kiss. 
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and before which we uncover our heads and bow 
down^ we adore Christ; and venerate those 
saints^ of whom they exhibit a likeness^/' Such 
is the explanation of the Council of Trent^ which 
is amply sufficient to contey the Catholic doctrine 
on the subject^ and to ^remove the coarse and 
vulgar objections produced by the catechist. 
Even children are SD accurately instructed in 
this particular^ that the answers furnished in the 
catechism^ are calculated to fill our adversaries 
with that sense of shame^ which misrepresenta* 
tion and falsehood^ clearly detected^ ought^ in 
every imstance, to produce. In the Doway Ca- 
techism^ (first commandment) in answer to the 
question^ do Catholics pray to images ? it is dis- 
tinctly said : '' No, by no means : we pray before 
them indeed, to keep us from distraction^, 'but 
not to them ; for we know, that they can neither 
see, hear, nor help us/' 

The purpose, which the Catholic church has 
in view, in proposing holy images to the vene- 
ration of the faithful, is so simple and obvious, 
that it would appear difficult to conceive, how 
any misrepresentation can take place. The ca- 
techist and his associates are invariably in the 
habit of preserving the pictures and images of 
their absent and departed friends ; and the ut- 
most respect is shown to these inanimate memo- 



» Sess. 25. 
% 
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rials^ in proportion to the high estimation in 
which the objects represented^ are held in the 
circle of their admirers. No offence is taken at 
this practice^ by the most scrupulous delicacy 
and refinement of religious feeling: the man^ 
who should charge the custom with blame^ on the 
ground of superstitious veneration shown to ina- 
nimate objects^ would be 'subjected to the im- 
putation of folly ; and he who should violate the 
respect due to these tokens of friendly remem- 

m 

brance^ would be frowned out of all polished 
society. 

If this veneration to the representations of 
friends^ can be daily and hourly exhibited with- 
olit offepbe, what prevents the Catholic church 
from showing to the images of Christ and his 
saints^ that relative reverence so well explained 
by the Council of Trent, and so accurately deli- 
vered and expounded even to children ? If the 
image of the king is to be honoured, on account 
of the relation it bears to the majesty of the 
sovereign, are we to dishonour, insult, or refuse 
to reverence the images of our Lord and Re- 
deemer, of him by whom kings reign, and judges 
pronounce equitable decisions ? 

The utility of the practice of honouring 
images cannot assuredly be called in question. 
They exhibit the most moving representations 
of all that is affecting in religion ; they may be 
justly styled the volume of the simple and un- 
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learned ; who may be unable to peruse a treatise, 
though they may understand a subject exhibited 
in a picture. They contribute to preserve the 
mind from distractions and roving imaginations 
during the time of prayer; they become the 
occasion of pious and fervent desires ; and they 
unquestionably tend to promote a holy and laud- 
able emulation to follow those examples^ which 
are so affectingly exhibited. 

Neither can the scrupulous Christian appre- 
hend any divine prohibition of a practice, so 
explained and modified, and so embodied in the 
common transactions of mankind. On the con- 
trary, a relative veneration to places which God 
has honoured, to things which bear a relation to 
him, and to sacred subjects, are held up to our 
regard in the sacred oracles, provided always 
that supreme adoration, cultus latrue, be given 
to God alone. Moses is told in distinct terms S 
the place whereon thoU standest is holy ground. 
The royal prophet, alluding to the veneration 
shown to the ark, exclaims : adore his footstool ; 
for he is holy*. Over the ark of the covenant 
the cherubim are directed to be pfaced* ; a brazen 
serpent is made by the divine command, to which 
the people were to direct their view, for the be- 
nefit of a cure*. Could all this be enjoined to a 
people notoriously prone to idolatry, _and shall 

' Exod. iii. 5. ' Psalm xcviii. 5, al. xcjx. 

' Exod. XXV. 18 et seq. ♦ Num. xxi. 8, 9. 
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no relative veneration either of places or any 
memorial^ be allowed in the Catholic Churchy at 
a period when idolatry is unknown in the Chris- 
tian world ? 

Indeed the good and conscientious Protestant, 
who carries about with him a. sanctified horror 
of what he is pleased to term the worship of 
image^^ not only reveres and venerates the pic- 
ture of his friend, which he kisses with affec- 
tion ; but on more solemn occasions he shows an 
ardent love and remembrance for the book of the 
Gospels ; he bows to the name of Jesus ; he 
even makes a reverence to the throne of hiss o- 
vereign ; and if called upon to give an explica- 
tion of the aqt^ he sensibly observes, that he 
honours the place, which is the seat of majesty. 
All this is extremely commendable ; but on the 
same principle, he will allow the Catholic a simi- 
lar privilege of honouring the memorials . of 
Christ and his sainted 

If the catechist wishes to know, what the 
general practice of the church has been on this 
subject, let him go back to the eighth century^ 
when the second general Council of Nice was 
held, and then he will find the practice established 
in terms as clear as those employed by the 
Council of Trent\ If, according to his usual 

* See Smnm. Concil. Gen. Nic. If. act. 7. Carranz. 
fol. 289. 
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mode^ he is disposed to treat the practice of 
more than a thousand years standing as a novelty^ 
though the hoasted reform counts only three 
hundred^ let him consult those who lived in the 
flourishing period of Christianity ; the Basils^ 
the Chrysostoms^ the Augustines. The authority 
of the first of these eminent prelates was pro- 
duced in the Council of Nice^ from an oration 
against Julian ^ St. Chrysostom, in his liturgy ,. 
eays of the priest^ that he hows his head to the 
image of Jesus Christy and to that of his virgin 
mother ^ : and the great St. Augustine proclaims 
aloud the same doctrine^ relative to the honour 
due to images^ in terms not to he misconstrued^. 
But let us proceed to reply to the specific diffi- 
culties of our reformed theologian. 

I. The catechist says, that God forbade any 
likeness to be made of himself; therefore none 
can be worshipped. It is true that the Jews 
were laid under peculiar restrictions, even to 
the making of any similitude or likeness of any 
thing in the heavens, the earth, and the waters, 
as appears from the passage referred to by the 
catechist^ I but this prohibition arose from their 
proneness to idolatry, and, as the Scripture ex- 
presses it, from an apprehension lest they should 
corrupt themsehes. This order, however, was 

' Act. II. ibid. 

* St Chrys. Litur. apud Savil. torn, vi. ad calcem operis. 

* St. Aug, d^ Trin. lib. 3, c. 10. 

* Deut. iv. 15, et seq. 
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not designed to operate in all cases^ or under all 
circumstances ; otherwise how could the cate- 
chist tolerate at this day^ the likeness of tiny 
beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any 
winged fowl that flieth in the air, the likeness of 
any thing that creepeth on the ground, the like- 
ness of any fish that is in, the waters beneath the 
earth^. If this order were generally and per- 
manently to be carried into effect^ how could the 
Almighty himself have directed the brazen ser- 
pent and the figure of the cherubim to be formed? 
Even the honest catechist has no objection to 
see the Holy Ghost represented in the form of a 
dove ; the whole concern that he has or ou^t 
to have is^ that the creature be not adored for 
the Creator. 

II. The worship forbidden by the second com- 
mandment^ or according to our division of the 
commandments^ by the firsts is of this latter de- 
scription ; that divine adoration be not given to 
idols ; but the relative veneration paid to images^ 
so satisfactorily explained^ is by no means op- 
posed to the paramount duty which we owe to 
God. 

III. When the catechist asserts^ that the Israel- 
ites adored the true God under the figure of a 
calfj he appears to me to possess some properties 
of that animal^ which was the object of the 
Jewish adoration ; for the intent of those idola- 

* Dent. iv. 17, 18. 
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ters cannot be mistaken^ as appears incpntestibly 
from the clear recital of the, sacred historian^ 
who repords^ t^ie transaction ^ ; and the Lord said 
unto MoseSy go, get thee down ; for thy people 
which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt 
have corrupted themselves. They, have turned 
aside qaickly out of the way which I commanded 
them. They have made them a m4)Uen calf and 
have worshipped it, and have sacrificed thereunto, 
and said, these be thy Gods, O Israel, which have 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. Such 
was the crime of Israel^ complete and manifest 
idolatry ; but what connexion has this hidtsous 
transgression with the relative veneration paid to 
a picture^ founded on the same principle^ on 
which the catechist cherishes the memorial of a 
departed parent? 

. IV. Here, in the. corresponding number, we 
possess an additional instance of the unparalleled 
skUl of the catechist in the practices of Christian 
antiquity. Let it be published in Gaza, let it be 
heard in Askalon. He says, that the Primitive 
Christians never suffered' images to be painted on 
the walls of their churches, as they accounted the 
worship unlawful. The truth is, they had no 
churches for the first three hundred years^ on the 
walls of which they could exhibit the decora- 
tions of painting and ¥tat^ary . It is well known 
that the Christian religion, during that length- 

' Exod. xxxii. 7, 8. 
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ened period^ was proscribed by the majesty of 
Rome; that its observance was assailed by almost 
a continual and relentless persecution^ and that 
it was not till the beginning of the fourth century^ 
that the public exercise of the religion of Christ 
was established in the Roman empire. That the 
first Christians^ however, did not consider the 
veneration of images as unlawful, appears from a 
fEtct recorded by Tertullian, that in his time^ 
that is, in the second and third centuries^ it was 
usual to have the image of the good shepherd 
engraven pn their chalices \ To the same 
effect Eusebius, the parent of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, relates, that he had seen a brazen statue of 
the woman cured by touching the hem of our Sa- 
viour's garment^ and various paintings bf him 
and of his apostles Peter and Paul ; and that a 
plant grew at the base of the statue, which re- 
moved every species of disorder*. 

V. When the catechist asserts, that many 
councils of old have condemned this practice of 
venerating images, he should have added, that 
these were either false councils, not admitted 
by the Catholic Church, or provincial councils, 
that were studious to remove local abuses ; for 
no general council, the grand organ of Catholic 
belief, ever censured .this practice. On the con- 
trary, the seventh general council, held in 787, 

1 TertuU. de Pudicit. c. 10. ' Euseb. Hut. lib. 7. c. 18. 
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fully established it ; and no doubt was ever en- 
tertained in the church of the propriety of the 
decision. 

VI. It is really a matter of some toil^ to correct 
the errors of the catechist^ on the subject of 
ecclesiastical history. Let me tell him to this 
effect^ that the Carpocratians were not accounted 
heretics^ for following the Catholic practice^ as 
here explained ; but for treating images as the 
Pagans treated their idols ; and for placing the 
memorials of our Redeemer on* the same level 
with the representations of Homer^ of Pytha- 
gorasj and of Plato \ 

VII. But, says the catechist, God not only for- 
bids us to place any virtue in images^ but any 
falling down before them in a religious way, 
whatever the intention may be. My answer is, 
that all this is directly untrue ; for the reader has 
only to turn to the two passages cited ^ to be 
convinced that God forbids manifest idolatry only, 
but by no means every demonstration of respect 
to religious memorials : otherwise how could the 
Protestant venerate his Bible, bow at the name 
of Jesus, and perform a variety of actions, which 
are rendered lawful by the intention that directs 
them? 

» Compare St. Irenseus, lib. i. c, 24, with St. Epiphan. Hser. 
27 et 79. 

» Jer. xi. 26, 27. Is. jdiv. 17, 18. 
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VIII. Again the catechist confounds the actions 
of heathens with the practice of the Catholic 
church respecting images^ but the difference is 
immense. The Pagans^ as appears from every 
monument of antiquity^ gave divine honours to 
created objects ; the Catholic church ever ho- 
noured created memorials^ for the relation which 
they bore to God and.holy things. 

IX. The fact relative to St. Epiphanius is cor- 
rect; but it by no means justifies the conclusion 
of the catechist. The holy prelate apprehended 
some superstitious practice relating to images^ 
among his converts from idolatry ; and this in- 
duced him to remove what, under certain cir- 
cumstances^ might prove hurtfid^ On the same 
principle, we snatch legitimiate weapons of de- 
femce, and even common instruments of use, 
from the hands that are likely to pervert them to 
mischievous purposes. But as to the general 
practice of the church at that period^ not the 
smallest doubt can exist^. 

X. The statement concerning the supposed 
difference between the second Council of Nice 
and that of Prancfort, invincibly proves, among 
many instances, how superficially the catechist is 
versed in ecclesiastical antiquity. If the Coun- 
cil of Francfort had really differed from the 

' See St. Epiph. ad Joan. Hier. inter opera Hieron. 
' See the body of this article. 
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second Council of Nice on a doctrinal pointy its 
authority as a provincial synod mu§t. have been 
overlipme by the influence which a general 
council possesses in the Catholic church. But 
the £Eict is, the supposed difference between these 
councils^ originated in a mere mistake. The 
second Council of Nice was held iji 787 ; that of 
Francfort in 794. In the latter was produced 
an unfaithful translation of some part of the acts 
of the former ; in which these venerable fiithers 
were represented as giving the same adoration to 
pictures^ as is given to the Trinity : these fkthers^ 
however^ carefully distinguished between relative 
honour and. supreme adoration ; and the error 
existed only in the faulty translation from the 
Greek original \ The same supposition was 
also adopted by the author of the Caroline books. 
The knowledge of this curious fiact ought not to 
have escaped the attention of the catechist and 
his friends ; since one of their own divines can- 
didly acknowledges the truth of the statement 
here given*. 

After this clear and brief refutation of the ob- 
jections of the catechist^ will this candid dwine 
accept of the opinions of two eminent doctors of 
his own church on the subject? ^' As to the use 

' See and compare the acts of both Councils^ t. vii. p. 1057 

ctl87. 

/ 

' See Thoradike, Epilogue^ part iii. p. 363. 
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of images in the worship of God/* saysj Dr. Sa- 
mud Parker, '' 1 cannot but wonder at the confi- 
dence of these men^ to make so bold a charge 
against them in general^ (the Catholics) when 
the images of the cherubim were commanded by 
God himself S which ingtance is so plain and 
obvious to every reader, there being noOiing 
more remarkable in the Old Testament than the 
honour done to the cherubim, that it is a much 
greater wonder to me that those men would ad- 
vance the objection of idolatry so groundless^, 
and can so slightly rid themselves of so pregnant 
a p^oof against it*/*- 

" The pictures of Christ/' say s Montague, "of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, may be had in 
houses, set up in churches ; respect and honour 
may be given to them, the Protestants give it ; 
you say that they must not have latria, so say 
we ; you give them dulia ; I quarrel not with the 
word; though I could. There is a respect due 
to the pictures of Christ and his paints. If you 
call this dulia, we give it too ; let doctrine and 
practice go together, we agree^." 

After all these authorities and reasonings on 
the subject of that veneration which is paid by 
the Catholic church to images, and after this 

' Exodus XX y. 18. 

* Parker's Reasons for Abrogating the Test^ p. 130. 

' Montague, Gagger gagged, p. 300. 
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canctid and honourable admission of those two 
ancient Protestant divines^ the ornaments of the 
established church in their times^ will the cate- 
chist forgive me for supposing, that if a particle 
of truth and candour enter his composition^ he 
will retract his errors^ and do homage to that 
churchy which our Redeemer promised to support 
to the end of the world? 
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QUESTION XV. 

Why do you reject the use of indulgences^ and dispensations 
of the treasure of the Church ? 

ANSWER. 

1 . Because they are built upon false foundations, such as. pur<- 
gatory^ supererogations of saints^ i. e, their doing more 
than was necessary, God's imperfect forgiving of sins^ and 
satis^sictions to be made to the justice of God. 

H. These indulgences are not things so much as heard of in the 
primitive churchy for they are wholly engrossed by the 
pope, who sends his servants abroad to sell them for 
money. 

3. Though in the' primitive church the respective bishops, in 

their dioceses, relaxed the time of a true penitent's severity 
he was to undergo, yet they never pretended to free the 
penitent from the pains of purgatory, much less to apply 
to them the superfluous merits of saints, as is done in these 
popish indulgences. 

4. They have no foundation in Scripture, by the confession of 

their ovm learned nien ; and they came very late into the 
church, not till twelve hundred years after Christ ^ and it is 
evident they are used as a means to get money. 

5. By these indulgences men are hindered from a true repen- 

tance ; for they pretend to release men both from sin and 
punishment, at least the people are suffered to think so, if 
they do but say so many prayers, or go in pilgrimage to 
such a place, or abstain on certain days from certain sorts 
of meat, or give a large sum of money for the building of 
a church, or go to war against infidels, &c. 

observations; 

BEFORE I commence my series of observations 
on this article of indulgences, I must congratu- 
late the catechist, at least on this single ground, 
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that he has not adopted the vulgar and dis- 
ingenuous misrepresentation so often resorted to^ 
that an indulgence is nnderstoold in the Catholic 
church to be a license to commit sin^ or an 
anticipated pardon of sin to be committed. This 
he probably considers a slander ; and he shows a 
certain liberality of mind in rejecting so foul an 
imputation. But still the catechist has much to 
learn on this^ as well as other subjects connected 
with religion ; and for his information^ and that 
of the general reader, I must proceed to state, 
that the Catholic church means nothing else by 
an indtdgence, . than a release of the temporal 
punishment due to such sins as have been actually 
forgiven hy the sacrament 6f penianc^. This 
plain statement of the Catholic doctrine is suf- 
ficient to discotihti^riance the vulgar notion of the 
ignorant, the prejudiced, or the malevolent, that 
an indulgence implies either leave to commit sin, 
or grants, by anticipation, the pardon' of future 
transgressions; for, in fkct, it regards nolT 
immediately and directly the pardon of any sih' 
whatever J on the contrary, it requires and pre- 
supposes sin to be already forgiven by hearty 
contrition and the sacrament of penance. Thus 
all the scandal, slander, and' infamy, which hav6 
beeii heaped oh the Catholic church on this 
ground, during the course of three centuries, 
are scattered in the wind, by the fair statement 
of our doctrine. 
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In ofder to produce to the satisfaction of the 
reader^ a rational and real ground for admitting 
the doctrine of indulgences^ we have to establish 
three propositions ; the first is^ that God^ after 
forgiving sih^ usually apportions a certain share 
of temporal punishment to be borne by the sin- 
ner ; the second is^ that Christ has left in the 
church a power to remit this punishment ; and 
the third is^ that this remission of the temporal 
pains^ or the use of indulgences^ has been con- 
stantly practised in the church. Nothing wUl be 
found clearer than the grounds^ by which these 
three propositions are usually established. 

Of the first proposition^ that God^ on forgiving 
sin^ usually reserves to the sinner a certain por- 
tion of temporal pain^ the slightest knowledge 
of the Scripture supplies the most abundant 
proof. It is known to those who have any know- 
ledge of religion^ that we are all born with the 
original stain of the transgression of him^ 4n 
whom all have svnned\ and that sin has entailed 
on all the children of Adam eVery species of 
temporal evil. This original sin, however, has 
been removed in various ways, in the law of 
nature, the law of Moses, and the law of grace ; 
and yet the attendant pains of death, and the 
evils of sufifering humanity^ still remain. In the 
history of the Israelites, we find that stifif-necked 



Rom. V. 12. 
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people offending God by their violent murmurs ^ ; 
the Almighty expresses his displeasure with a 
solemn menace of disinheritance and destruc- . 
tion^; Moses interposes^ and obtains their par- 
don^; yet the temporal punishment t)f dying in 
the wilderness, and the consequent exclusion 
from the land of promise, are not removed*. 
When God proclaimed pardon to David, by his 
prophet Nathan, for the enormous crimes of 
murder and adultery, he still made severe denun- 
ciations of temporal sufferings ; all which threats 
were carried into full effect*. Various other 
examples might be produced from Scripture, 
which invincibly prove, that God, on forgiving 
sin, usually reserves a certain portion of temporal 
punishment to be endured by the sinner. 

The next proposition to be established is, that 
Christ has left in his church a power to remit the 
temporal punishment, which has been proved to 
exist after the remission of sin. For this pur- 
pose, the reader has only to open his Scripture, 
and see the extensive and unbounded power 
which our Redeemer bequeathed to the apostles 
and their legitimate successors. To Peter, he 
says : / will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heafen ; and WHATSOEVER thou shalt 
hind on earth shall he hound in heaven^. And 

» Num xiv. 2. « Ibid. 11, 12. » Ibid. 13—20. 

^ Ibid. 22, 23. - ' See and compare 2 Kings, aL 

2 Sam. xii. 13, et seq ch« xiv. ch. xviii. ' Matt. xvi. 19. 

N 
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agaio^ to the other apostles : Vemily I %ay unto 
you, WHATSOEVER jfB skoU bifid on earth, shaU 
be bound in heaven; and jthatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in hfiooen},- Here^ 
the intelligent reader may remark^ is promised 
by our Redeemer to his apostles/ and^ in their 
persons^ to their successors^ a clear^ ample^ broad, 
uncontrolled power, of removing every possible 
obstacle which can, by any construction, impede 
the ingress of the soul into the kingdom of 
heaven ; consequently the license of dispensing 
with the temporal punishment to be endured after 
the remission of sin, must necessarily be-included. 
Here is no distinction, no modification, no reserve 
expressed, not even insinuated. All is clear and 
intelligible to the meanest capacity ; and we 
have only to establish the third proposition, that 
the church has ever exercised the power thus 
granted. 

Here we may ask. Who ever understood the 
spirit of Christ better than St. Paul P Who was 
ever more qualified to ascertain the extent of that 
power which our Lord left to his church ? Now 
we find the great apostle actually exercising the 
power of granting an indulgence, constantly and 
invariably claimed by the Catholic church. One 
of the early converts to the Christian religion 
fitills into an enormous crime; he is removed from 

' Matt, xviii. 18. 
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the anseiablies of the feithful by excommunica* 
tioa^ and placed under a tremendous course of 
penance; he g^ves unequivocal signs of repen* 
taace^ and his sufferings are abridged by an 
indulgence^ pronounced in the name of Chri8t\ 
This is precisely the conduct and discipline fol- 
bwed by the church at various periods. To 
satisfy the divine justice^ to devise a salutary 
check on the sinner^ and to obviate the faciUty 
of a relapse into great crimes^ temporal chastise- 
ments are inflicted^ v^hich must either be en- 
dured in this'life> or the debt vrill remain to be 
cancdled in another. The penitent shows exr 
traordinary signs of repentance ; and the churchy 
in imitation of St. Paul^ and by virtue of the 
power left by Christy for grave reasons interposes^ 
and grants either a partial or a plenary indul* 
gence, according to the circumstances of the 



Of the exercise of this power^ innumerable 
examples occur in the faithful records of Christian 
antiquity: the earliest fathers are witnesses of 
the practice of the church in this particular ; and 
from the twelfth century even the catechist enter- 
tains no doubt on the subject. TertulUan^ in 
his celebrated address to the Martyrs^ evidently 
refers to it as a practice established in the 
church*: and St. Cypriati describes the effects of 

' See and compare I Cor. t. 4, b, with 2 Cor. ii« 6^ et seq. 
* Vide Tertull. ad Martyr, circ. init. 
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such an indulgence^ not only as operating on the 
immediate release of the sinner from the canonical 
penance, but as removing the debt due to the 
divine j ustice \ This, vi^ith various other evidence 
to be found in the works of St. Cyprian, is of so 
satisfactory a nature, as to the practice ^of the 
church in the purest ages, that we forbear farther 
quotations. — But let us hear the catechist. 

I. He is pleased to say, that this doctrine of 
indulgences is built on false foundations, namely, 
on purgatory, the supererogation of the saints^ 
imperfect forgiveness, and the necessity of satis- 
faction to the divine justice.. As to the doctrine 
of purgatory, we have already given full infor- 
mation on that subject. With respect to what is 
alleged, concerning the share borne by the saints 
in this concern, we. have to state with the utmost 
certainty, that independently of the grace and 
merit of our Redeemer, nothing can be achieved; 
for tliere is no ot/ter name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must he saved^. If, 
therefore, we connect the merit and suffrages of 
the saints with the satisfaction of our Redeemer, 
*ve barely consider them as his friends, owing 
every thing to his merits, acting under the in- 
fluence of his grace, and co-operating with his 
designs. As to the imperfect remission of sin, 

' See this celebrated and satisfactory testimony, St. Cypr. 
£pi8t: 13, 14, edit. Pamel., £pist. 18, 19, edit Oxen. 
« Acts, iv. 12. 
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let me again correct that notorious error^ which 
makes an indulgence consist in the remission of 
sin^ and not in the release of the temporal punish- 
ment due after the sin has been actually forgiven. 
With regard to the necessity of satisfying the 
divine justice^ no man that has the slightest 
acquaintance Yfiih the divine oracles^ can call it in 
question. Does not St. Paul declare that he 
rgoices in his sufferings^ and tliat he jUls up 
that which is behind af the afflictions of Christ, 
and that not for himself only^ but for the virhole 
church^? He unquestionably does not mean to 
assert^ that the ransom of our Redeemer was 
insufficient as to its value; but he positively 
requires^ that we should co-operate with it on our 
part, in order that, agreeably to the idea of 
St. Bernard, the members may retain some re- 
semblance to their head. 

II. That these indulgences were not heard of in 
the primitive church, that they are wholly en- 
grossed by the pope, and that they are sold for 
money, are three notorious falsehoods. Of the 
antiquity of the practice, we have already afforded 
the most, unexceptionable evidence : as to the 
pope's authority on the subject, it is true, that he 
alone can confer an indulgence on all members 
of the Catholic church, as his jurisdiction extends 
to the limits of the Catholic world ; but it ia 

' Coioss. i. 24 
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untrue to assert^ that he engrosses the whc^ con- 
cern ; for each bishop in his dtocess has a right 
not only to grant an indulgence^ but to prohibit 
the publication of any such grant among his 
flock^ without his express Ieav6\ As to the 
sale of indulgences^ it is a vulgar and coarse 
slander^ disreputable to the dignity of a gende- 
man who countenances it^ and fatal to the credit 
of a writer who publishes it to the world. In- 
dulgences are usually granted on the perform- 
ances of certain good works, which are reduci-, 
ble to prayer^ fastings and alms deeds ; and the 
money bestowed on charitable objects^ instead of 
passing into the coffers of the pope^ is given at 
the discretion of the penitent. 

III. The ide^ of the catechist concerning the 
relaxation of canonical penances^ in the first 
ages^ are proved to be perfectly erroneoti8» by 
the authority of St. Cyprian, to which we before 
referred. For this father distinctly states, that 
those wl)o had received the benefit of an indul- 
gence at the request of the martyrs, might be 
assisted before God by their interporition ; aild in 
the event of infirmity and danger, might, afta* 
making their confession, and receiving the im- 
position, be sent to the Lord with the peace pro- 
mised to them, by the m^artyrs*. This passage 
invincibly proves, that the effect of the cde- 

' Vide Collet. Append, de Jndulg. cap. ii. condus. 3, ad. 
calcem Tract, de Matrimon. * Vid. St. Gypr.loc. cit. 
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brated indulgences granted at the request of the 
martyrs, not only procured the relaxation of the 
canonical penances^ but were available in the 
sight of God to cancel the entiredebt. 

IV. The calumnies contained in this cor- 
responding number> have been amply refuted in 
our preceding pages. As to the vulgar charge 

' before noticed^ of accumulating moaey by 
these grants^ let it be farther known^ that if the 
churchy by her ministers^ point out any good 
works^ towards which any contributions may be 
solicited, she guards.against aU mean desires of 
gain^ and the low feelings of avarice^ with the 
most delicate circumspection; and surely she 
cannot be chargeable with such abuses as she 
strictly prohibits \ 

V. The apprehensions of the catechist^ that 
indulgences may prevent true repentance^ arise 
solely from his want of information on the sub- 
ject. The use of indulgences cannot prevent 
that^ the previous existence of which is absolutely 
necessary that they be brought into operation. 
By true repentance^ and tlie use of the sacrament of 
penance^ sin must first be remitted before an 
indulgence can be obtained : then the good 
works prescribed aje to be performed by the 
penitent in a state of grace^ unstained by mortal 
sin^ and without affection to sin. The good 

» Vid. Cone. Trid. Decret. de Indulg. 
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Christian who is taught and encouraged to obtain 
the effects of an indulgence^ is invariably told that 
he is not to be exempted from leading a peniten- 
tial life^ and from taking up his cross and follow- 
ing his Redeemer. He is perpetually reminded 
that the churchy by her grants of this descrip- 
tion^ designs not to promote indifference and 
pusillanimity in the divine service, but to excite 
fervour and devotion. When the catechist comes 
to understand the nature and properties of these 
spiritual favours, he will probably be ashamed of 
his gross ignorance and consequent misstatements; 
and may possibly regret, with Dr. Johnson, that 
combination of circumstances, which prevents him 
from dying in the bosom of the Catholic church^. 

^ See Boswell's Life, vol, iii. p. 552, edit. 8vo. 1793. . 
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QUESTION XVI. 

Why do not you believe that the Church of Rome is the 
Catholic Church ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because there are vast multitudes of Christians in the world 
which are not in communion with the Church of Rome^ and 
yet are members of the Catholic^ t. e. Christ's universal 
church, dispersed all the world over. 

3. To say^ that the Church of Rome is the Catholic Church, is 
to say^ that a part is the whole ; or that a house is a whole 
city^ or that one member is the whole body. 

3. The primitive Christians did not take the Church of Rome 

to be the only Catholic Church. 

4. God hath no where in Scripture. declared so much. 

5. To say the Church of Rome is the only Catholic Church, 

is a most uncharitable doctrine, and to damn the greater 
part of the Christian world. 

6. All churches that do hold the ancient faith contained in the 

three creeds, are members of the Catholic Church. 

7. The Church of Rome is so far from being the only Catholic 

Church, that her unwarrantable doctrines make her, at the 
best, but an unsound member of the Catholic Church. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In order perfectly to obviate the objections of the 
Catechist and of Protestants on this subject^ and 
to afford clear ideas on that which forms the real 
matter of discussion, I must previously inform 
my opponent, that ihe terms, " the Church of 
Rome,'' have two distinct meanings ; that they 
either designate the particular diocess of Rome, 
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which the Pope governs with episcopal jurisdic- 
tion ; or they mean^ the whole Catholic church 
throughout the world, in communion with the 
see of Rome, acknowledging the Pope the vicar 
of Christ, and successor of St. Peter. In this 
latter sense only do we invariably speak, when 

we call the church of Rome, the Catholic 

t 

church. 

That the church of Rome in this sense is 
really and truly the church of Christ, cannot be 
a matter of doubt to those, who admit the three 
creeds in the plain and obvious sense of the 
words. I beg the most serious and deliberate 
attention of the catechistand his friends to their 
own admission, and particularly to the direct and 
inevitable consequences, connected with that fun- 
damental point. They believe, with the framers 
of the Apostles' creed, '^ the Holy Catholic 
Church,"' and with the authors of the Nicene 
creed, they profess to believe, '^ One, Holy, Ca- 
tholic, and Apostolic Church.'' From this ad- 
mission, it directly and immediately follows as a 
consequence, which must be deemed inevitable, 
that our Red^mer ba& always had^ from Uie 
foundation of ChrisUanity^ a church on earth; 
and that this church has ever been distinguished 
by the four marks of uiiity^ hpUuess, catholicity^ 
and apostoUcity. Though our 'adversaries^ by 
the admission of the three cteeda, necessarily re- 
cognise the perpetual exifitence and visibility of 
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this churchy with its attendant marks^ it is a fair 
and proper mode of treating the questioli^ to 
establish the perpetual appearance of this churchy 
to prove the reality of its marks from the Scrip- 
ture^ and to ascertain to what society of Chris- 
tians respectively they belong^. 

To be fully convinced^ without entertaining the 
possibility of doubt^ that Christ has always had 
upon earth a churchy or a society of the faitjiful^ 
governed by lawful pastors, teaching the divine 
will> and uniting all its members in one fold, the 
reader has only to opan his Scripture, and give 
but a slight attention to the manifest predictions 
of the prophets on the church, and to the unde* 
niable declarations of our Redeemer on the same 
subject. In the dignified strains of Isaiah, the 
church of Christ is represented as a fnountam es*- 
tiibUshed on the top of the mountains, and exalted 
above the hiUa ; it is stated, that ^tL nations 
shaUfltno unto it; thatpeopfe toiS go up to the house 
of the God of Jacob, and exclaim : he will teach 
us of Ms fjoaysy and we will walk in his paths^ : 
by the same prophet its greatness, its amplitude^ 
and its perpetual existence, are described in most 
glowing cdours^; it is there distinctly said% 
that the mountains shall depart, and the hUls be 
remoDed, b%U rmf kindness shall not depart fnym 
thee, neither shaU the covenant of my peace be 

* Isaiah, u. 2, 3. * Ibid. ]iv. tot capite. 

» Ibid. ver. 10. 
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removed. By the same inspired writer, we are 
told in exalted strains^ : this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord ; my spirit is upon thee, and 
my words, ichich I have put in thf mouth, shall 

NOT DEPART OUT OF THY MOVTJff, NOM OUT OF 
THE MOUTH OF THY SEED, NOR OUT OF THE 
MOUTH OF THY SEED's SEED, FROM HENCE- 
FORTH AND FOR EVER. What noble, splendid> 
and convincing testimonies are these of the per- 
petual existence, visibility, amplitude, and inde- 
fectibility of that church, which was to subsist 
for ever. If to this we add what the same pro- 
phet says, in his sixtieth and sixty-second chap-- 
t^rs; if we subjoin the important testimony of the 
prophet Daniel, who calls the church of Christ 
a kingdom, which shall never he destroyed^ ; if we 
refer also to the predictions of Micah, who emu- 
lates in some degree the exajted and glowing 
language of Isaiah, on the subject of the church; 
if we couple the whole with the well-known de- 
clarations of our Redeemer, that he would huild 
his church on a rock, afid that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it^; and again, that he 
would be with it all days to the end of the world ^; 
we shall want nothing to produce in the minds 
of the most sceptic, a calm and intimate convic- 
tion of this fundamental truth, that there always 
has been, and that there ever will be to the end 

* Isaiah, lix. 31. ' Dan. ii. 44. 

» Matt. xvi. 18. * ibid, xxviii. 20. 
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of time^ One Chur€u^ divinely assisted^ per«* 
petually visible^ and teaching, the will of God^ in 
defiance of all opposition. 

Here the grand and important question arises^ 
to what society of Christians, are these decla- 
rations^ promises^ and assurances of divine pro- 
tections to be applied ? are they meiant to desig- 
nate all the societies of those, who call themselves 
Christians^ taken collectively ? or are they to be 
understood of any particular sect, viewed sepa- 
rately^ which has appeared during the last three 
hundred years ? or finally, are they to be clearly 
and distinctly applied to that illustrious society 
of believers, in communion with the see of 
Rome^ which has subsisted from the first period 
of Christianity to the present hour ? These are 
truly important and interesting questions, involv- 
ing in their consequences, whatever is dear to 
the heart of man,* 

That these promises, relating clearly to one 
visible church, which was to subsist for ever^ 
cannot be understood of the whole collection of 
various sects which divide the Christian world, 
appears indubitably clear to a man who consults 
his reason for a single moment. Truth of its 
own nature is but one ; consequently the God of 
all truth cannot be said to sanction the whole 
collection of those, who have the name of Chris- 
tian, and treat them as members of bis church, 
since they all differ^ in faith, in worship, and dis- 
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ciplinCi and all maintain a heterogeneous mass of 
jarring and discordant opinions. He cannot say 
of the same object it is, and it i9 nat^. Besides^ 
how can the whole collection of sects^ which now 
divide the Christian worlds lay any claim to the 
effect of those promises of perpetual visibility^ when 
before the period of fifteen hundred they had 
positively no existence ? How can they subsist 
in virtue of these promises of God, when, in order 
to obtain credit with the people, they represent 
the state of Christendom, before their appear- 
ance, as immersed in darkness and error ; and 
consequently they must be understood to say, 
that these fair assurances have proved illusive? 
The language of the prophets, coupled with that 
of our Redeemer, is that the church is to be con- 
sidered as a kingdom, which is to stand for ever^ 
a city upon a mountain, a church built on a 
rock; a school, in which all truth was to 
be taught. The plea of those, calling themselves 
reformers, invariably is, that darkness, error, su- 
perstition, idolatry, with a long catalogue of other 
infamous crimes, prevailed in the church ; and that 
they, without claiming a divine commission, com- 
menced the work of reform. Thus we may ask 
again and again, how can such portions of Chris^- 
tians, either collectively or separately, pretend to 
be the church of Christ, when to establish their 

' 2 Cor. i. 18, 19. 
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existence as toch^ they ^contradict the clea^rest 
assurances of their God^ conveyed by his pro- 
phets^ and set the declarations of their Redeemer 
at defiance? The same observations, that are 
applicaUe to all sects^ taken collectively^ are 
clearly suitable to each^ as a separate class of 
religionists. For each form of Protestantism 
made its appearance more than fifteen hundred 
years after the establishment of Christianity ; and 
each rests on the same sandy foundation. 

The only faic and inevitable conclusion then 
is^ that as no sect separately^ nor all of them col- 
lectively^ can establish their claim to be consi- 
dered as the church of Christy this grand and 
important privilege must be reserved for that 
illustrious society of believers in communion with 
the see of Rome ; for that reason known by the 
title of the Roman Catholic church. 

This reasoning is so decisive, that the reader 
must see with intuitive readiness^ that it is utterly 
impossible to introduce Protestantism into the 
world under any form^ without silencing the pro- 
phet^j and giving the lie to our Redeemer. For^ 
as it has been proved, the concurrent testimonies 
of both show^ that a church was to subsist for 
ever, teaching aix truth : the reformers, in 
order to establish their innovations^ represented 
the church as fallen into every species of im« 
piety and crime that can disgrace human nature : 
surely those who thus openly and professedly 
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contradict their God and Redeemer^ cannot pre* 
tend to act by a commission derived from that 
divine source. 

If the four essential marks of the true churchy 
viz. unity^ holiness^ catholicity^ and apostoli- 
city^ be severally examined and carefully inves- 
tigatedj it will be found that the Roman Catholic 
church only can lay a fair and exclusive claim 
to these distinguished characteristics. Of his 
church our Redeemer said^ there shall he onefold, 
and one shepherd^ ; and St. Paul to the same 
effect says, there is one Lord, one faiths one bap^ 
tism '. All this implies^ that there must be in the 
chi^rch of Christ, precisely the same fiiith ; for 
God cannot approve two modes of faith, one of 
which contradicts the other : to consolidate this 
union, there must be also a due subjection to the 
same authority, and the whole body must be 
connected together by the use of the same sacra- 
ifients. This essential unity the Roman Catholic 
chufch has always exhibited, by invariably pro- 
fessing the same faith, by a constant obedience to 
pastors, acknowledging the jurisdiction of the 
chief pastor, and by admitting the same number 
of sacraments. Such is the claim of the Roman 
Catholic church to this first grand mark, by 
which the true church of Christ is made known. 
But what alleges the Protestant on this moroen- 

* JohD, X, 16. ' Ephes. iv. 6. 
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touB article ? He surrenders the point without a 
contest. He may indeed admit inwords One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church ; but he knows 
full well, that Protestantism began in the world, 
by denying the ancient faith, by separating from 
the existing, lawful, aiid acknowledged authority, 
and by discarding almost all the sacraments ; he is 
equally aware, that in all its various and innu- 
merable changes and modifications, it uniformly 
preserves the same character. Not only is Pro- 
testantism deprived of the inestimable character- 
istic of unity ; but by allowing the right of pri- 
vate judgment to each individual, without the 
interference of any authority, it absolutely pre- 
cludes the possibility of any degree of union in 
spiritual matters. What would be the situation 
of a kingdom, or of a state of any description, 
in which the laws should be left to the arbitrary 
and interested construction of individuals, with- 
out the intervention of magistrates, lawyers, 
judges, and courts of judicature? what could 
possibly ensue, but confusion, disunion, and 
anarchy ? and how can any other result be ex- 
pected from a system of religion conducted on 
the same principles, than that, which the history 
of Protestantisip has always exhibited; a system 
of perpetual and unceasing variation ? 

As to Holiness, the second mark of the true 
church, the prophet Isaiah had said ^ that a high- 

' Ch. XXXV. 8. 

o 
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way shall he here, and a may, and it skaU be called 
the way of holiness ; and our Redeemer had de- 
clared^ that he would send down the Holy Spirit^ 
that should abide for ever^ and teach all truth \ 
The Roman Catholic church lays her claim to 
this mark^ by displaying an uninterrupted series 
of persons^ who from age to age have lived and 
died within her pale^and have, by following 
her doctrine, exhibited innumerable instances of 
superior sanctity. But what says the Protestant? 
he boldly and rudely denies the existence of this 
mark for many centuries. Where Christ says, 
that he will send down the Spirit of Truths to 
teach all truth, and remain for ever, the re- 
former wantonly asserts, that every species of 
error and wickedness had prevailed. How, then, 
can the Protestant, with a shadow of consistency, 
state a claim to the mark of holiness, when the 
existence of Protestantism depends upon the sup- 
posed disappearance of sanctity for many ages ? 
This clearly bars any claim, which the advocates 
of Protestantism might produce in favour of any. 
modern sect, or of the innumerable collection of 
sects, to the enviable privilege of this second 
mark. 

With as little reason can Protestantism, under 
any form, claim to be considered the Catholic 
church. Agreeably to the manifest declkrations 

' John, loc. cit. 
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af the prophets^ the true church of Christ was^ 
as the term Catholic imports^ to be diffused over 
the world ; to be the church of all ages ; all na- 
tions were to walk in its light ; in other words^ 
it was to be universal in time and place*. Now, 
can any Protestant, either waking or^ sleeping, 
imagine, that any modem sect can pretend to 
the honour and dignity of being considered the 
Catholic church, when for fifteen hundred years 
after Christ, Protestantism, under any form, 
had no existence, and the number of its followers 
is so comparatively small, that to designate it by 
the title of the Catholic church, would be to 
expose it to scorn and derision ? Not so the Ro- 
man Catholic xhurch. She alone has ever re^ 
taiued the name, and always, demonstrated the 
reality of her claim. The professors of her 
creed have always obeyed pastors, in communion 
with the sovereign pontiffs ; a succession of 
whom, from St. Peter to the present Pope, is a 
fsLct as clear and certain, as the succession of the 
kings of England, from Egbert to his present 
Majesty. This church alone has been diffused 
over all, nations ; at the period called the Re- 
formation, it was the only church in these parti^ 
of Christendom ; it must therefore be considered 



' See Isaiah, loc. cit; Malack. i. 11; Gen. xxii. 18; Ps. ii. 
8, item buii. 5, 11. 
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the Catholic churchy or the predictions of the 
prophets^ and the promises of our Redeemer^ 
have proved illusive. Let the Protestant pro- 
nounce on the alternative. 

As to Apostolicity^ the case is equally clear and 
decisive. Those only can lay any claim to this 
mark who can display a real misstoriy as the 
apostles did ; and who persevere in teaching the 
same doctrine^ which had been once delivered, , 
and in acknowledging the authority that had been 
once established. On this part of the subject^ 
the words of Christ cannot admit of a shadow of 
doubt : A9 my Father hath sent me^ even so I 
send you^. And again, we cannot but advert to 
his assurances, so often referred to, that he would 
remain with his church to the end of the world, . 
and that he would send down the Spirit of truth, 
that should abide for ever^. Here we may 
briefly observe to the Protestant of every de- 
nomination, that he can produce ^o apostolic 
MISSION, either of an ordinary, or of an extra- 
ordinary natjire ; and that he pretends to none; 
that he neither received an ordinary commission 
. from the church to reform her doctrine, nor did 
he prove a divine commission, by signs, miracles, 
and wonders, to achieve the work. As to doc- 
trine, instead of persisting in the profession of 

' John^ XX. 21. ' Ibid. loc. cit. 
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what was ta^ught by the apostles^ the very name 
and substance of Protestantism demonstratively 
prove^ that it is a dissent from those tenets which 
mankind had learned from the church of Christ ; 
a church which^ agreeably to the divine promises, 
was ever taught, directed, and assisted by the 
Spirit of God. How therefore can any sect of 
Protestants, or all of them together, claim to be 
considered the church of Christ, when they have 
no pretensions to this mark of apostolicity, or, 
as . I have proved, to any of the marks which 
they profess to admit in the Nicene creed. 

In this tremendous perplexity, I leave the cate* 
chist to meditate on a passage of St. Augustine, 
in which that distinguished father stated, about 
fourteen hundred years ago, the reasons which 
detained him in the Catholic church. The cate- 
chist will excuse the length of the quotation, 
which I here g^ve in the words of the venerable 
writer: — ^'Ut ergo banc omittam sapientiam, 
quam in Ecclesi& esse Catholic^ non creditis, 
multa sunt alia, quae in ejus gremiome justissime 
teneant. Tenet consensio populorum atque gen- 
tium ; tenet auctoritas miraculis inchoata, spe nu- 
trita, charitate aucta, vetustate firmata : tenet ab 
ipsa sede Petri Apostoli, cui pascendas oves suas 
post resurrectionem Dominus commendavit, us- 
que ad praesentem Episcopatum successio Sacer- 
dotum : tenet postremo ipsum Catholicas nomen, 
quod non sine caus&, inter tam multas hssreses. 
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sic ista ecclesia sola obtinuit, ut cum omnes hm- 
retici se Catholicos dici velint ; quaerenti tamen 
peregrino alicui, ubi ad Catholicam conveniatur, 
nullus hasreticorum vel basilicam suam vel do- 
mum audeat ostendere * /' — " To say nothing, 
therefore, of this wisdom^ the existence of which 
you deny to the Catholic church, there are many 
other reasons which most justly detain me in its 
bosom. I am held in it by the consent of coun- 
tries and of nations ; I am held by an authority 
which miracles have contributed to establish/ 
which hope has fostered, which charity has in- 
creased, and to which time has given stability. 
I am held by an uninterrupted succession of pas- 
tors, from St. Peter, to whom our Lord con- 
signed the feeding of his flock after his resurrec- 
tion, to the prei^ent pontiff : finally, I am held in its 
bosom by the name of Catholic, which this church 
has deservedly retained, by an exclusive right, 
amidst so many heresies ; for, though all heretics 
wish to be called Catholics, yet, if a stranger 
fihould inquire the way to the Catholic church, 
none of them would have the assurante to direct 
the inquirer to his house or temple/' 

If these reasons could prove so decisive to 
St. Augustine, in the fourth age, let me ask the 
caAechist, why they should not be deemed equally 
so in the nineteenth century ? especially as the 

' St. Aug. contra Epist. Fundament, c. 4. 
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lapse of 80 many hundred years has proved that 
our Lord has redeemed his pledge^ by the con- 
stant protection which he has afforded to his 
church. But let us dispatch the weak obser- 
vations of our lame theologian. 

I. The church of Rome> says the catechist, 
cannot be the Catholic churchy because there arQ 
vast multitudes of Christians dispersed over the 
worlds who are not in its communion^ and yet 
are members of Christ's universal church. To 
this we triumphantly reply^ that it is not enough 
to bear the name of Christian^ in order to be a 
member of the church ; it is necessary^ as we 
have proved^ to profess one uniform faitb> to 
obey one authority, and to be connected by the 
use of the same sacraments : for there is but 
one God^ one faith, one baptism. The multitudes 
alluded to by the catechist, do not profess this 
one faith ; they have shaken off this authority, 
and abandoned the use of these sacraments : to 
shewva species of liberality, and to flatter the 
natural pride of the human heart, they allow, at 
least in practice, to each individual, the privilege 
of coining his own faith from the written word; 
and thus they open the door to interminable dis- 
union. Besides, as we have seen, they are all 
destitute of the other essential marks, which pe- 
culiarly designate the church of Christ ; they, 
consequently, must abandon all pretension to 
such an honour. 
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II. The second objection^ which represents 
us as asserting^ that a part is a whole^ or that a 
house is a city, is founded either on wilful mis- 
representation, or gross ignorance. Whenever 
we assert, that the church of Rome is the Ca- 
tholic church, we do not mean^ as I have before 
stated, that the diocess of Rome is of this de* 
scription ; but we speak of the whole body of 
the faithful, in communion with the see of Rome. 

III. The third objection contains a direct 
falsehood ; and it can be stated with certainty, 
that there is no fact more indubitable in history, 
than that the first Christians considered the 
church of Rome> in the sense explained, to be 
the true church of Christ\ 

IV. Then it is said^ that God has no where in 
Scripture declared so much. God has clearly 
declared in Scripture the existence, the visibility, 
the amplitude, the dignity, the indefectibility, 
the unerring authority of his spiiritual kingdom, 
or his church ; he has pronounced that it should 
stand unshaken on a rock, in defiance of the 
gates of hell ; that he will protect it to the end 
of the world ; that it is the pillar and foundation 
of truth ; that we are bound to obey it under pain 



* Among innumerable authorities, see particularly Iren. lib. 
iii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Cyprian, de Unitat. Eccles. passim ; Tertoll. 
de PrsBscr. p. 20, 21, 30, 31, 32. 36 ; St, Aug. loc. cit. Euseb. 
Eccles. Hist lib. vii. c- 30. 
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of being considered as heathens or publicans \ 
Now^ no' sect whatever, or any collection of 
sectSj can aspire to these marks^ these honours^ 
and these prerogatives^ but the Roman Catholic 
church ; for none of the present sects had an 
existence before the year one thousand five 
hundred. The conclusion is clear and inevitable. 

V« Then it is said to be uncharitable to damn 
all the Christian world, besides the professors 
of one creed. To this we reply, that we do not 
make the conditions of salvation, but that we re- 
ceive them as proposed by our Redeemer ; that 
he peremptorily requires true faith and submis- 
sion to his church, as essentially requisite i that, 
consequently, it must be in a high degree cha: 
ritable to instruct the ignorant, and to recal the 
wandering Christian to the right path. Besides,, 
the catechist, who admits the damnatory clause 
in the Athanasian creed, has himself to explain 
this difficulty. 

VI. Again it is said, that all churches, holding 
the three creeds, are to be considered as members 
of the Catholic church. True ; provided their 
faith and practice be not altogether at variance. 
But when we find certain sects professing in 
words to believe the holy Catholic church, and 
then as sturdily rejecting her tenets, and setting 
her decisions at defiance ; when we observe 

* Vide loc. cit. 
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successors of St. Peter^ by the general consent 
of the churchy and sanctioned by the clear de- 
cision of councils^ the authority of which can 
admit no doubt. If these points can be clearly 
and satisfactorily established^ the superiority of 
the Roman see must be admitted beyond con- 
troversy. 

To begin with the first, we find that our Re- 
deemer, agreeably to his usual practice, when he 
was about to form any extraordinary or perma- 
nent institution, previously issued a distinct 
promise, relating to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. We observe, that he held this con- 
duct, before he proceeded to institute baptism 
and the holy eucharist\ On the present sub- 
ject, we see, that he proposed to his disciples' 
the important and decisive question, relating tp 
his own person and character*; that they re- 
ported the various opinions of others on the 
subject' ; that when the question was proposed 
more immediately to the disciples, Peter, without 
any hesitation, and without any communication 
with the rest, boldly declared our Redeemer to 
be, the Christ, the Son of the living God*, and 
that this answer is ascribed by Truth itself, not 
to the dictates of flesh and blood, but to an im- 
mediate revelation from above ^. In answer to 
this exalted sentiment, uttered by Peter alone, 

* John, iii. 5 ; vi. 51, et seq. ^ Matt. xyi. 13. 

' Ibid. 14. * Ibid. 16. • Ibid. 17, 
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our Redeemer evidently singles him out as a 
person^ on whom he promised to confer peculiar 
honours. And I also say unto thee, tlum art 
Peter, and upon this rock I voill build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against U. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and WHATsosrsit thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and w hat so- 
EVER thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven^. Here we observe, that our Lord 
changes the name of this distinguished disciple 
from Simon to that of Peter, which in the Syriac 
language^ in which he addressed him^ as also in 
many modem languages of Europe^ signifies a 
rock ; that in allusion to. this new name^ he pro- 
mises to make him therock^ foundation, or corner 
stone of his new buildings namely^ his church : and 
to this spiritual edifice, to be thus built on the per- 
son of Peter, he, in language not to be miscon- 
strued, declares that he will give a degree of 
firmness and stability not to be shaken. All 
these circumstances coupled together, and ex- 
amined carefully and impartially, clearly indi- 
cate a degree of superiority to be given to Peter 
alone. 

I am not to be told that the true church was to 
be raised, not upon flie person, but upon 
the confession of Peter. For to what does this 

» Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
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observation amount^ when it comes to be suia- 
lysed^ but that our Redeemer^ to reward the 
candid confession^ and the splendid acknow- 
ledgment made by this disciple of his divinity^ 
elevated him to this sublime dignity. Neither 
can it be said with any truths that the other 
apostles were equally the foundations and pil- 
lars of the church with Peter; or that he ap- 
pears to have been invested with no distinctive 
pre-eminence. It is certainly true, in a general 
sense, that all the apostles were noble and firm 
pillars of« this great building ; that they all re- 
ceived full and ample powers of forgiving sin, of 
teaching and governing the &ithful, with every 
necessary appendage to perform their apostolic 
functions : but that a superiority of power, a 
pre-eminent jurisdiction was conferred on Peter, 
appears both from this clear promise, and from 
the performance of it, which took place after the 
resurrection. 

In what other light can the conduct of our 
Redeemer be placed, when he put three distinct 
times the celebrated question to this apostle, 
Simon Peter, son of Jonas ^ lovest thou me more 
thanthese^l and then conferred upon him the 
government of the whole flock, the lambs and 
the sheep, that is, as the holy fathers unani- 
mously observe, he consigned to his care not only 

* John, xxi. 15. 
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the people but the pastors themselves. Hence 
St. Jerom^ after observing that all the apostles 
received the power of the keys, adds this re- 
markable sentence : ^' One among the twelve, 
however, is singled out^ that by the appoint- 
ment of a head, the occasion of schism might 
be removed \" 

On the power conferred upon St. Peter on 
this memorable occasion, St. Cyprian, the orna- 
ment of the third age, who sealed the faith with 
his blood in 258, writes in this remarkable 
strain : '' Upon him alone (Peter), he (Christ) 
builds his church, and to him he consigns the 
care of feeding his sheep .: and though after his 
resurrection, he bestows on all the apostles an 
equal power, when he says. As my Father sent 
me, 80 I send you; receive the Holy Ghost: 
whose sins you shall forgive, they shall be for- 
given; and whose sins you shall retain, they 
shall be retained; nevertheless, that he might 
clearly establish unity, he formed one See, and 
by his authority fixed the origin of this same 
unity by beginning from one. The other 
apostles were accordingly, like Peter, invested 
with an equal participation of honour and power ; 
but the beginning is built on unity. The pri- 
macy is given to Peter, that there might he ex- 

* Propterea tamen unas inter, duodeciro eligitur, ut capite 
coDstituto, schismattstoUeretur occasio. — St, Hier, eoniraJovin, 
lib. 1. c. xiv. 
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hibited one Church of Christ , and (me See * . " The 
.doctrine^ therefore^ of St. Cyprian on the subject, 
cannot possibly be misconceiveji by the attentive^ 
reader. He attributes to all the apostles an 
equality of power and authority, in all matters 
connected with their duty as teachers appointed 
to instruct the universe; but he makes a clear 
reservation of supremacy in favour of Peter, for 
the reasons which he expressly assigns. 

The same is decidedly the doctrine of the 
whole host of the Greek and Latin fathers. St, 
Peter is uniformly called the head, the chief, the 
ruler of the whole church, consisting both of 
pastors and fiEiithful. " Christ,*' says St. Epipha- 
nius, ^* chose Peter to be the leader of the dis- 
ciples ^" The illustrious St. John Chrysostom, 
speaking on the words feed my sheep, asks why 
the others are passed over, and Peter is ques- 
tioned in this peculiar manner. He says, in re- 
ply to his own question: '^ Peter was elevated 
above the apostles , the mouth of the disciples ^ and 
the head of the sacred college^/' 

I am fully sensible, that against a position, 
so clearly established in the sacred writings, 
many objections are urged, which at. first sight 

* St. Cyprian, de Ilnitat. Eccles. circa init. edit Pamet. 
150, Colon.- Agripp. 1617, cum notd 14 £ditor. compare this 
with edit. Oxon. de Unit. Ecclei. 77, cum lect. variant. 

Hsres. i. 51. 'St. Chrys. Horn. 88, in Joan, circa init. 



may appear to superficial observers to carry 
some weight ; but which, on«a closer inspection^ 
prove altog^ether groundless. In order to show^ 
that St. Peter was by no means superior to St. 
Paul^ it is asserted firsts that according to St. 
Paul ^ , the gospel of uncircumcision was com- 
mitted' to the latter^ and that the gospel of cir* 
cumcision was entrusted to Peter ; and that 
therefore a species of equality appears to^ be 
established. Secondly, St. Paul is said to as- 
sert % that the care of all the churches lay upon 
him. Thirdly, it is urged, that he says of him- 
self, that he is nothing behind the very ehiefest 
apostles^. Fourthly, it is said, that he withstood 
Peter Je the face ^. Fifthly, it is urged, that 
Peter was sent by the apostles to Samaria^ ; 
and that he also gave an account of his own 
conduct to the other apostles^. Sixthly, it is 
affirmed, that from every monument of Christian 
antiquity, it appears, that both Peter and Paul 
were joint founders of the church of Rome ; 
and that consequently, no peculiar pre-eminence 
was conferred on Peter. 

Of all these mighty objections, a short and 
satisfactory solution is furnished with the utmost 
fieicility. 1. When St. Paul says, that the 
gospel of circumcision was allotted to Peter, 
and that of uncircumcision to himself, he speaks 

« Gal. ii; 7. » 2 Cor. ii. 28. » Ibid xiL 11. 

* Gal. ii. 11. * Acts viii. 14. • Ibid. xi. 



solely of the division of labour assigned to each, 
without touching in the least the question of 
jurisdictioa. The reader has only to turn to the 
Acts of the Apostles \ to see^ that the conversion 
of the Gentiles was first revealed to Peter, and 
that he actually began to preach in consequence 
of the vision : and of Paul it is said ^ that he 
preached in. the synagogues, and confounded 
the Jews. The division of labour therefore as- 
signed to each^ by no means entrenches on the 
/supremacy of jurisdiction conferred on the head 
of the sacred college. 2. When St. Paul says, 
that he is burthened with the care of all the 
churches, he speaks of the general and ample 
commission giyen by Christ to aU hzs apostles to 
teach aU nations ; but he who gave this aniple 
authority, by no means cancelled his own decla- 
rations, by which he constituted Peter the head. 
3. When St. Paul says, that he is not inferior 
to any of the. apostles, he evidently refers to his 
apostolic labours, which he had enumerated^ and 
to the indefatigable zeal, which he had dis* 
played. 4. If St. Paul withstood Peter in the 
instance referred to, the only inference to be 
drawn from the fact is, that a superior may with 
propriety be ch eked by an inferior in a matter 
of importance. This is the view which St. Au- 
gustine takes of this incident, in a long letter to 

* Acte, Tt. ' • Ibid. ix. 20, 21 , 22. 
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St. Jerom. '' Est laus itaque justs iibdrtatis in 
Paulo et sanctss humilitatis in Petro/' — ^' Here/* 
says this eminent father, '^ is exhibited the praise 
of a justifiable liberty in Paul^ and a specimen of 
holy humility in Peter \'* 5. If Peter and John 
were sent to Samaria^ that circumstance aifgues 
no inferiority on the part of the persons thus 
sent ; but proves only a confidential communica- 
tion between the parties deliberating on a gene- 
ral concern. As to the account which St. Peter 
gives of his own conduct^ he had to inform the 
ignorant^ and to explain the nature of an ex»- 
traordinary commission received from above. 
6. With respect to the assertion^ that both 
Peter and Paul were joint founders of the church 
of Rome, and that therefore no peculiar pre^ 
eminence is due to Peter ; the fact is true in age- 
neral sense^ but the inference is not justly drawn* 
It is assuredly agreeable to truth to affirm, that St. 
Paul co-operated with St. Peter in founding the 
church of Rome ; that he was connected with 
him by a cordial participation of his labours 
during life ; and that he was joined' with him in 
death ; that consequently the names of these two 
illustrious apostles are frequently united. Though 
this is unquestionably a correct statement of the 
case, yet in no monument of Christian antiquity^ 
is the See of Rome denominated the See of Paul 

> St. Aug. Epist. ad Hi^r. 19^ al. 81.' 
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mdy ; but in innumerable instances is it called 
the See'of Peter. A pregnant proof this, that 
the association of the name of Paul with that of 
Peter, was never understood to impair that 
supremacy, which our Redeemer had conferred 
on the head of the sacred college \ 

If, as we have seen, Christ really conferred on 
St. Peter .a substantiat pre-eminence of honour 
and jurisdiction, by making him the corner-stone 
of his spirftual building, the transmission of this 
primacy to the successors of Peter, is no less 
founded in fact. Indeed, if pur Redeemer 
judged it proper to appoint a head, in order to 
remove the occasion of disunion, agreeably to 
the doctrine of St. Jerom*, the same reason not 
only subsists in its full force, during the subse- 
<}uentages of the church, but necessarily acquires 
tenfold weight. . What was expedient during 
the period of fervour, when a general spirit of 
piety, humility, and religion prevailed, must be 
deemed altogether indispensable, when this spirit 
was relaxed. 

If, in addition to these considerations, we are 
ever to view the church as essentially one; and 
if, for the preservation of. this unity, our Re- 

' See a roost learned and an excellent disnertation on this 
subject by Melchior Inkhofer, ap. Leon. Allat. de Eccles. 
Occident et Orient. Perpet Consens. lib. 1, c. vii. col. 136, 
et seq. edit. Colon. Agripp. 1648. 

■ Loc. cit. 
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deemer has thought proper to establish a certain 
form of ecclesiastical government; a real and 
substantial change of the form thus established, 
becomes an unlawful act^ a fatal innovation^ 

The church is denominated by St. Paul one 
body : but to give it this appellation^ without 
admitting a head, that is to connect and unite 
the various members of this mystical structure^ 
is such an inconsistency^ as will admit of no ex- 
planation in the system of our opponents. Did 
not the Almighty establish, under the Jewish dis- 
pensation^ a high priest, who was to unfold the 
difficulties of the law, to maintain a supreme 
authority in spiritual concerns, to prevent confu- 
sion, and to consolidate union ? and was there 
not a succession of supreme pontiffs, to carry 
into effect the same sublime purposes ? And is 
the new law to be left destitute of the same re- 
source? Is the spiritual kingdom of Christ~ 
which was foretold in the most elevated strains of 
prophecy, as an establishment subsisting for ever, 
to be abandoned to the wayward fancy of indi- 
viduals, without a head, a chief governor, a su- 
preme pastor ? This is neither agreeable to the 
dictates of common sense, to analogy, nor to the 
positive injunctions o^the sacred Scripture. 

That the successors of Peter have ever pos- 
sessed, and lawfully exercised a primacy of ho- 
nour and jurisdiction over the whole church of 
Christ, is a fact incontrovertibly clear from the 
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course of ecclesiastical history^ from the 4inde- 
niable authority of general councils, and from 
the unanimous consent of the whole church, re- 
corded by undoubted and unexceptionable wit- 
nesses of tradition. ' The history of the popes, 
the successors of St. Peter, presents a specta- 
cle to mankind, altogether unprecedented in the 
annals of the world. For near eighteen hundred 
years; whilst every country under the sun has 
exhibited incessant changes and continual fluctu- 
ation, both in the forms of government, and the 
variety of nations, who have held the sway; 
whilst England has been ruled successively by 
five different nations, and other countries of 
Europe have undergone vicissitudes as numerous ; 
the ^apostolic See, the chair of Peter, has pre- 
served an unbroken succession of pontiffs to the 
present day ; a succession as regular as that of 
the kings of England from Edward the Confessor 
to his present Majesty. During the whole of 
this period, they have governed the church, 
superintended the observance of the canons, 
repressed abuses, decided controversies on sub- 
jects of faith, morality, and discipline, called 
councils, presided in them by their legates, sub- 
sequendy sanctioned their proceedings, and 
have performed the duties of holy, active, and 
vigilant pastors. With every fair and indulgent 
allowance for human infirmity, we may safely 
assert, that this long and extended series of 
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eminent personages^ exhibits such splendid in^ 
stances of piety^ talents^ skilj in the arts qf go- 
vernment^ profound learning, and general merit> 
as are not to be paralleled in the whole collection 
of civil governors^ that ever appeared in the 
world. Some notorious exceptions are miques* 
tionably to be founds by which this general com- 
mendation must receive some abatement; but 
those who consider, that a traitor was found in 
the college of the twelve apostles^ will deem the 
number comparatively inconsiderable. For the 
first five hundred years, the sovereign pontiffs 
were eminently distinguished for their heroic 
sanctity ; for the last three hundred years, they 
have rendered themselves eqiinent for piety, - 
talents^ and superior merit; and in every age 
many have been founds whose conduct no lesa 
than their station, has entitled tbem to the appel- 
lation of fethers of the faithful. 

If we consult the earliest monuments of Chris- 
tian antiquity^ and ascertain the real doctrine of 
the church from her general councils^ we cannot 
entertain a shadow of doubt, that the successors 
of Peter^ filling the apostolic see of Rome, always 
* exercised a real and efficient supremacy. Let « 
the learned reader consult th6 Ecclesiastical 
History of the venerable Theodoret, arid he will 
find a most remarkable letter, addressed by the 
second council, held at Constantinople in 381^ 
to Pope Damasus/as well as to the bishops, whom 
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that pontiff had collected together. In this ad- 
dress^ the fathers of the council roundly declare, 
that they assembled in consequence of a requi- 
sition^ addressed to them by the Apostolic See, 
through the medium of the Emperor, and they 
acknowledge the summons as addressed to m^m- 
hers belonging to their head \ 

Another fact of the same description is, that 
St. Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, presided in 
the third general. council, held at Ephesus, in 
431, ais vicar of Pope Celestine ; and the fathers 
of that council expressly declare, that they pro- 
ceed with pain to the condemnation of Nestorius, 
by virtue of the canons and the injunctions con- 
tained in the letters of that pontiff^. These two 
events, which took place in a most flourishing 
period of Christianity, demand na comment ; 
they loudly proclaim the existence of that power, 
which, to the everlasting infamy of Britain, is so 
ignorantly, so indelicately, and so impiously blas- 
phemed by persons of every description. "^ 

These remarkable documents, which may be 
deemed sufficiently strong, are exceeded by the 
proceedings, which took place in the council of 
Chalcedon, in 451. - That great assembly was 
convenedprincipally for the purpose of condemn - 

' See this remarkable document^ Hist. Eccles. Tfaeodoret, 
lib. 5, c. ix*. — Kai ^fiac «C olKila fiiXri UpoaeKaXiiraffOe, &c. 

' See Evagr. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1, c. iv. edit. Vales, torn. iii. 
p. 259, 260. 
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ing the Eutychian heresy^ and of punishing tbd 
flagrant and notorious crimes of Dioscorus^ the 
wicked patriarch of Alexandria. At this great 
council presided St. Leo the Greats the pope at 
that period^ in the persons of his three legates, 
Paschasinus^ bishop of Lilybseum^ Lucentius^ 
bishop of Ascoli^ and Boniface^ a priest of 
Rome. Here, with the perfect acquiescence of 
the council, the Pope is styled the Bishop of 
Rome, the head of all churches ; his supremacy 
is unequivocally acknowledged by the whole 
proceedings of the synod ; his legates bring for- 
ward the charges against Dioiscorus ; and one 
head of accusation is, that he had presumed to 
call a council, without the authority of the Ro- 
man pontiff; which, it was alleged, never was 
done, and never can be done; Dioscorus, at the 
motion of the legates, is dismissed from the 
council as a judge, in order afterwards to appear 
by citation. The proceedings are then amply 
discussed, and a sentence of . condemnation 
against Dioscorus is pronounced by the legates 
in the name of the pope and the council. After 
the recital of the crimes of the accused party, the 
sentence is closed in the following terms : 
'^ Whence Leo, the most holy Archbishop of 
Great Rome, by us and by the present council, 
together with St. Peter, the apostle, who is the 
rock and foundation of the Catholic church, and 
the pillar of the orthodox faith, hath stripped him 
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of his episcopal dignity^ and of every sacerdotal 
ministry/' This sentence was adopted by the 
council^ and received the subsequent sanction of 
the holy pontiff, at the request of the fathers, who 
tell him, that he had presided aver them as the 
head over its members^." Here the catechist and 
his friends' may safely be challenged to produce 
any facts more appropriate to sustain any argu- 
ment, or carrying more weight by their decisive 
evidence in the whole compass of history. I will 
only add, that all these coumcils are received by 
the Church of England*. 

The language of every council ever held in the 
Catholic church is in perfect unison with these 
proceedings of the synod of Chalcedon. But 
not to tire the reader with superfluous evidence^ 
I will content myself with supplying the «declara- 
tion of the council of Florence on the subject. 
The decision of this council, held in 1439, will 
probably have more weight at this period of time, 
as it was framed on the reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches. The decree is expressed 
in the following terms : '' We define that the 
holy Roman See, and the Roman Pontiff holds 
the primacy over the whole world ; and that the 
Roman Pontiff is the successor of St. Peter, 

' See Cone. torn. iv. also Carranza, Act. i. ii. iii. fol, 140 — 
145; Cabassut. Notit. Eecles. Saec. v. p. 214, et seq. ; Fleiiry, 
b. 28; Mr. Butler, St. Leo's Life, April 11. 

* 1 £lix. c. i. 
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prince of the apostles^ and true vicar of Christ, 
and the head of the whole churchy and the father 
and doctor of Christians ; and that to him^ in St. 
Peter, was given by our Lord Jesus Christ, a full 
power to feed, rule an4 govern the univeri^l 
church, as appears from the proceedings of ge- 
neral councils and holy canons. Given at Flo- 
rence, in a synodal public session, in the year 
1439^" 

In addition to documents so clear and decisive 
on this subject, it would be easy to collect a 
volume of evidence no less convincing both from 
the Greek and Latin fathers, the legitimate and 
authorised witnesses of tradition. But to what 
purpose are we to trespass on the patience of the 
reader, when the centuriators of Magde^>urg 
have kindly performed the work. Those rigid 
partisans of Protestantism, have, in their motley 
performance, undertaken to vent their rancour 
and spleen against both the Greek and Latin 
fathers, for constantly supporting the supremacy 
of the apostolic see. As this is a sure and un- 
equivocal acknowledgment of the point under 
consideration, it becomes altogether unnecessary 
to search for further evidence from this source*. 

Perhaps the English reader may wish to hear 

^ See Carranza^ fol. 351. 

' See Gent. iii. col. 84^ 85 ; Cent. iv. col. 125, 555, 556» 
558; Cent. v. col. 774, 777, 778, 779, 781, 783. 
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the opinion of a writer^ whose name may be 
more familiar to him, than the centuriators of 
Magdebiirg. Let Bucer therefore step forth 
with his tale^ the man who was called over to 
England to assist Cranmer in forming the Angli- 
can church. '^ We confess,*' says this writer, 
" that in the opinion of the ancient fathers, the 
Roman church did hold the primacy^ having the 
chair of Peter, and that her bishops have been 
accounted his successors^/' This is a fair and 
candid acknowledgment, which, coming from 
such a man as Bucer, should have great weight 
in the Protesfent world. 

But as two witnesses of unexceptionable credit, 
usually establish a fact in a very satisfactory 
manner, let us hear the evidence of Blondel on 
the subject, a Protestant divine, who for skill in 
languages, and an intimate acquaintance with 
history, civil and ecclesiastical, stands unrivalled 
among his brethren. ^^Rorne/' says he, ** being a 
church, consecrated by the residence of St. Peter, 
whom antiquity acknmvledged as the head of the 
Apostolic college, and honoured as the See of 
Peter, might easily have been-considered by one 
of the most renowned councils, (that- of Chalce- 
don) as head of the church ^" Such is the ad- 
mission of Blondel, and such is the language of 
those Protestants, whose learning rendered fttmi- 
liar facts, which bigotry cannot disavow. 

' Bucer, Prep, ad Cone. ' Blondel on the Supremacy, p. 107. 
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If the catechist and his friends require any 
farther confirmation of the supremacy of the 
chief pastor of the Catholic church, 1 beg their 
attention to the three following considerations. 
First, whenever any bishop, in any part of the 
Catholic world, has felt himself aggrieved by the 
proceedings of a national or provincial synod, 
recourse has invariably been had to Rome. 
Thus the great St. John Chrysostom appealed to 
the authority of Innocent the First, from the un- 
just decisions of his adversaries ; St. Flavian, the 
venerable patriarch of Antioch, resorted to the 
jurisdiction of St. Leo the Great, under similar 
circumstances; about the same time, Chelido- 
nius, bishop of Besanfon, who had been deposed 
by St. Hilary of Aries, recurred to the same tri- 
bunal. In all these instances, the cases sub- 
mitted to the Holy See ^ere carefully investi- 
gated, and judicially discussed ; and ample jus- 
tice was done to the contending parties. Eccle- 
siastical history is full of similar appeals, when 
the adverse parties manifested the most perfect 
acquiescence in the authority and equity of the 
judge. Secondly, let the catechist reflect, that in 
all controversies relating to faith, the party adher- 
ing to. the Apostolic See, has ever been accounted 
orthodox; the party dissenting from the supreme 
pastor, has, in every instance, been reputed he- 
retical or schismatical. '^I am associated in 
communion with your Holiness, that is, with 
the chair of Peter," exclaims St. Jerom, in his 
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celebrated letter to Pope Damasus : '^ I know 
the church to be built upofi that rock : whoever 
eats the Iamb out of that house is profane/' And 
again, '' I know not Vitalis^ I reject M eletius, I am 
ignorant of Paulinus. Whoever does not gather 
with you^ scatters ; that is^ he who does not belong 
to Christy is a follower of antichrist ^'' Thirdly, 
let the catechist remember, that nothing has ever 
been defined in the church relating to faiths with- 
out the consent, or the subsequent sanction of 
the Pope, as the supreme pastor. Surely this 
must be considered as a standing monument, a 
practical confirmation of the belief of the church 
on this subject. 

To all this overwheltning weight of reason and 
authority, what says the learned catechist ? 

1. He alleges, that there is no authority in 
Scripture for the prerogatives of the Church of 
Rpme. To this, it may be obviously and ration- 
ally replied, that there are many, very many 
points necessarily observed, which are not war- 
ranted by any text of Scripture. The Sunday, 
or the first day of the week, is to be kept holy ; 
and this duty is universally regarded as a matter 
of conscientious obligation : yet the practice, so 

' '^ Beatitudini tuae, id est, cathedrae Petri, communione oon- 
BocioT ; super illam petram a*.dificatain ecclesiam scio : quican- 

que extra hanc domum agnum comederit, prophanus est 

Non novi Vitalem, Meletium respuo, ignore Paulinum. Qui- 
cunque tecum non coliigit, spargit, hoc est, qui Christi non est, 
antichristi est.*' — Epist. St Hier. lib. i. Epia, 26, edit. Cams. 
foL2l, Lovan. 1581. 
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far^ from being warranted by Scripture, is ex- 
pressly repugnant to the letter of the divine law, 
which directs the Jewish sabbath, or the Satur- 
day, to be sanctified. , By a decree, dictated by 
the Holy Ghost, it is enjoined to all Christians, 
to -abstain from bloody- and still the catechist 
and his friends make no difficulty of violating, in 
their ordinary repast^, a law so solemnly pub- 
lished. There is also a clear distinction made 
by them, between the dignity of a primate and 
his suffi-agans, and between a bishop and a priest ; 
now will this gentle and learned writer, who^ in 
his authorised translation of the Scripture, hears 
nothing on this matter, but of overseers and 
elders, have the wonderful condescension to ex- 
plain the Scriptural grounds, on which he admits 
a regularly established hierarchy. If he cannot 
justify his practice by the authority of Scripture, 
let him cease to arraign the conduct of the Catho- 
lic, who, besides Scripture, admits an unwritten 
rule of faith, as well as a competent tribunal, 
divinely established, to propound, explain, and 
enforce this rule. Besides, if the preceding 
pages be read with attention, it will appear how 
fer the appointment of a head of the church, a 
supreme pastor, is founded on the sacred text. 

II. Then it seems, that this superiority is no- 
thing but usurpation, as has been proved by 

' Acts, XV. 28, 29. 
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Protestant divines. O wonderful discovery ! O 
unparalleled sagacity ! Observe the nature and 
consistency of this singular assertion. The fa- 
mily of his present Majesty has been seated on 
the British throne, just one hundred and eleven 
years : the title at first was by many deemed 
questionable, and much blood was shed in sup* 
porting the claim. At the present period, how- 
ever, not a shadow of doubt is entertained on 
, the subject: his present Majesty reigns in the 
hearts of his subjects, and no one, either waking 
or sleeping, thinks of contesting his title. The 
present PontiflF and his predecessors have' been 
seated on the pontifical throne for eighteen hun- 
dred years, not by a questionable title, but by 
the full and free consent of the whole Catholic 
church, and yet this acknowledged superiority is, 
by the consistent logic of the catechist, termed 
usurpation ! ! ! 

Risum teneatis amici. Hor, 

Who will not laugh such wretched trash to hear? 

Again, let me ask the catechist to read with 
attention the preceding observations, and he will 
discover, perhaps with pain^^ that what he has 
thought proper to term usurpation, proves to be 
legitimate authority. 

III. Then it is said, that the Asiatic and Afri- 
can churches formerly rejected the authority of ' 
the Apostolic See, as is evident from history. I 
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reply, thAt prcJcisety the contrary is evident from 
every historical monument now extant. There 
is no doubt that the catechist alludes to the cele- 
brated discussion about the time of keeping 
Easter, betv?een some churches in Asia and Pope 
Victor; as also to the memorable controversy 
between sotne African prelates and Pope Stephen, 
on the subject of re-baptizing heretics* Now 
both these events, instead of proving a denial of 
the pontifical authority, clearly evince the con- 
trary to be the fact. - 

The Asiatic churches had, for 9^ considerable 
time, kept the feast of Easter, on the fourteenth 
day of the moon of March, on whatever day of the 
week it might fall : the Roman Church had inva«- 
riably kept it on the Sunday following the four- 
teenth day. The Asiatics were certainly attached 
to their custofn beyond the usual bounds of discre- 
tion ; and Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, who 
took a leading part in the discussion, wrote to 
Pope Victor a strong letter, preserved by Eiise- 
bins, which certainly does not, in every part, 
contain the most measured terms. Pope Victor, 
finding the parties refractory, employed the 
sword of excommunication ; the sentence, how- 
ever, was never executed ; for by the timely and 
urgent interposition of St. Irenaeus^ Bishop of 
Lyons, the whole affair was compromised, to the 
satisfection of the parties. This is the sub- 
stance of the liccount given by Eusebius ; and 

' q 
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from this it appears that in no part of the ^spute 
was the auth<Mrity of the pontiff called in ques« 
tion : the circumstances^ on the contrary^ pro- 
claim aloud the acknowledged existence of the 
pontifical power \ 

A similar heat was manifested by certain 
African bishops^ on the subject cf .re-baptizing 
heretics^ on the ground that the baptism given 
out of the church was to be deemed invalid. 
This opinion was maintained with considerable 
violence by many prelates ; amoug. whom St. 
Cyprian and Firmitian were particularly distin- 
guished. Many angry discussions were held on 
the subject; but Pope Stephen^ though he in^ 
sisted on a strict adherence to the practice of 
antiquity^ yeU by the advice of St. Didnysius 
of Alexandria, was restrained from employing 
severe and decisive measures^. The affair 
gradually died away^ or in the language of Vin- 
cent of Lerins — " retenta est antiquitas ; explosa 
est novitas" — ^' Antiquity kept its place ; novelty 
was exploded. *' In the whole progress of this 
dispute^ not a sentence was uttered which 
amounted to a denial of the pontifical power. 

IV. The catechist well knows that the Eastern 
churches^ of which he speaks with applause, 
were, for the i^ce of nearly nine hundred years, 
subject to the authority, and acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the see of Rome ; and that human 

' Bus. Hkt. lib. V. c. 23, 34, 26. 
' Ibid. lib. yiu c. 5, 6, 7. 
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motives, (knd hfrnnain (^s8ioQ8^<>ceasioned the grand 
sefaisoi. If such niotives^ in the esiimadon of the 
caitechist^ ate siitfiisi^nt toj ustify the most important 
chtiuigsesin rettgion^ let him^ if lie pleases^ continue 
to applaud the conduct of the Eastern churches ; 
hat if reason and ;*eligion both imperatively direct 
ds to respect the authority established by Christy 
ftiy opponent will pause^ before he draws any 
argument from-Ohe conduct of the Gr^ek church. 
V. E^K^Ily ins^nificant and destitute of truth 
are his ^servintlohs-on the Church of England^ 
when be states fih^t tUke apostolic see can have 
no authority over hef ; that^ was afree.chuToh 
from the beginning ; and that, notwithstanding 
tb^ oppressions^ of the Roman see, 8&)e . fitill just* 
]y inaintains her natural fi^eedom. Is the cate^ 
dbist so unacquainted with th6 history of religidn 
\n his own country, as not to know that England 
derived aH her knowledge 4>f ChristSttAity from 
the exertion^ of the see o( Rome ; (iiat the first 
-well-autheriticated conversion of our British an- 
cestors took pkce dnring the ponftificate jof Pope 
EH^iitheritts^ who sent his zealous axld active ihis"- 
mnaries to acbleve the grand work? If this fact 
bfiis never been learned by him, 'he cannot be so 
gr^at- a stranger to histoi^4cal resea^'ch as not to 
knov^,4hat the memorable conversion of our Sax- 
on ancestotHs irf'to be ascribed to the seal of Pope 
Crregory I., kno\*n in the ehureh by the. distin- 
guished' a^dlatidn of fll, Qr^ory the Gfreat, 
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who dispatched St. A}igustine^ and his pious as-' 
sociates^ on this important business^ in 596 ; that 
they succeeded in diffusing the light of faith ; 
and that the whole country finally became a most 
flourishing portion of the church ; an island Of 
saints. From that era to the period called the 
Reformation, the Pope was here considered as 
the father of the faithfuL His jurisdiction was 
acknowledged ; his authority remained undis- 
puted. Amidst all attempts of the pontiffs to 
correct various abuses, and during the angry 
discussions ,under the arbitrary and tyrannical 
sway of the Conqueror, or his immediate de- 
. scendants ; or when the pride, passion, and vio- 
lence of. the first of the Plantagenets ,hur»- 
ried him to the most unwarrantable proceedings ; 
at these critical periods, the spiritual claims 
of the Pontiffs were never questioned,, but 
maintained in their full force. This state of 
things continued fpr a term of about nine hun- 
dred years ; till Henry VUI., for reasons and 
under circumstances, with which the reader i? 
well acquainted^ threw off the yoke, and placed 
the tiiara on his own head. It is a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, that neither reason nor religion sug- 
gested this measure, but that pride, avarice, and 
lust, gave an impulse to the whole proceeding. 
Let the catechist then boast of the freedom of his 
church, if he can prove such a boast to be justi- 
fiable ; but let bidi reflect^ that both reason and 
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religion should lead him to make the most heart- 
felt acknowledgments to the piety and zeal of the 
apostolic see, from which the light of Christi- 
anity^ with its attendant blessings^ has beeii^ 
under heaven, derived ^ 



' See a learned Treatise on the Three Conversions of Eng- 
land, by F. Parsons ; London, -1688. On the grand Con- 
version of the Saxonji : 'see Bede, i. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28,' et seq^ 
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QUESTION XVIII. 

Doth the Church of Rome differ from the Church of Eoglaiul 
in any other point ? 

ANSWER. 

Yes ; for she holds, 

1. That the Public Prayers or Service of the Church, at which 

people are bound to assist, may lawfully be performed in 

Latin, or a tongue not understood by the People^ 

/ 

2. Tliat Auricular Confession, or confessing all our mortal sins^ 

with the circumstances of them, in the ear of a Priest, is 
necessary to Salvation. 

3. That Extreme Unction is a necessary Sacrament. 

4. That it is unlawful for Priests and Clergymen to marry. 

5. That the Church of Rome is infallible. 

6. That the Scripture ought not to be read in the vulgar tongue 
by the common people. 

7. That the Books commonly called Apocrypha are canonical 

Scripture. 

8. That the Church of England had no power to reform 

herself. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Haying explained the grounds of the Catholic 
doctrine on the preceding questions^ with clear- 
ness and precision, and either obviated or refuted 
the objections of the catechist^ I here pledge 
myself to remove, by the divine assistance, every 
difficulty produced by any opponent^ on the other 
subjects of discussion. 
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QUESTION XIX. 

Why do you not allow of public prayer and services in Latin, 
or a tongue not understood by the people ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because St. Paul, in the 14th chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corrinthians, disputes against such service, shewing 
that it edifies not, ver. 6, 6. That it is speaking into the 
air, ver. 9. That it is to be/ a Barbarian to the' people, 
ver. 11. That it is a childish thing, ver. 30, nay, madness, 
ver. 23. 

2. Not only the Jewish, but the Primitive churches had their 
pfd[)lic offices in the vulgar language. 

3. The unwarrantableness of the thing is so manifest, that even 

the wiser men of the Roman church find fault with the 
public service in an unknown tongue. 

4. It is^ against the natural sense of mankind, who think it is 

fit for them to know what they do, especially in the worship 
of God. 

5. Though people may say their own prayers upon such occa- 

sions, yet the end and design of public prayer is Ipsf, 
which is to join with the priest, or minister, and the con- 
gregation in the public devotions, and to say Amen to 
them. 

6. The reasons they give for the use of this service in the 

Roman church, are so weak and worldly too, that they 
betray their guilt and error; as being dravm from the 
majesty of the Latin language, from the priest *s being able 
to read his office in all countries ; and the people^s greater 
veneration of what they understand not, &c. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Much and undeserved obloquy has been heaped 
on the Catholic churchy for retaining the use of 
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a latiguag^e^ unknown to the people, in the public 
liturgy. It is roundly asserted to be the inten- 
tion of the church to keep the vulgar in profound 
ignorance, and to deprive them of the comfort 
and benefit of public prayer. But surely, if these 
pretenders to propriety were to give themselves 
the trouble to examine the authorized directions 
given to the pastors, and to ascertain the real 
spirit with which the old discipline is maintained, 
they would be led to withdraw their objections to 
an ancient and venerable practice. 

That it is the design of the Catholic church to 
keep the people in ignorance, and to withhold 
from them the light of instruction, cannot for a 
moment be supposed, when we consider the un- 
remitting zeal, with which the pastors of the 
church are cautioned and warned to afford to 
their flocks the sacred food of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and to furnish a clear exposition of all that 
regards the administration of the sacraments, to- 
gether with every other point connected with re- 
ligion \ If such a base purpose, as is imputed to 
the church by her adversaries, really had an 
existence, we should not witnsss these directions 
so forcibly and so repeatedly made. Let th« 
catechist compare the regular and systematic 
mode of conveying instruction to the people, 
pursued by Catholic pastors, with the feeble and 

» 

* Cone. Trid, sess. 24 de Reform, c. iv. et vii. . 
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desultory efforts of the same description made 
by Protestant guides^ and he will soon discover^ 
that we need not dread the comparison. He will 
speedily be convinced, that the charge of de- 
vsignedly keeping the people in ignorance, is in- 
vented by maHce, and propagated by credulity. 

If the catechist should ask, whj the Catholie 
church, in defiance of the clamours of her ene- 
mies, should still persist in having the service in 
an unknown tongue, we reply, that, as the sacri- 
fice of the mass, the pure oblation pointed out by 
the Prophet Malachi, was to be offered in every 
place under the sun, and to connect all Chris- 
tians in the profession of the same faith, it was 
thought highly advantageous, as a point of discir 
pline, to extend the same unity and stability to the 
worship A sacrifice, common to the whole church 
of Christ, is best preserved and perpetuated by 
a general uniformity of rite ; and where this 
cannot be effected to the utmost extent, all un- 
necessary deviations are to be avoided. 

Neither can it be asserted, that it is in any 
manner necessary, that the sacrifice should be 
offered in a language understood by the people. 
It becomes only requisite, that they should com- 
pletely apprehend the nature of the action per- 
formed, and unite their devotion with that of 
the priest. This they are enabled to do by the 
constant instructions given by their pastors ; by 
the nature of the sacrifice so repeatedly exr 
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plained ; by the tmnslatioii of the litargy in the 
hands of the people ; and by pmyera corre- 
sponding to every part of the ^eat action. The 
prayers said by the priest at the altar belong pro- 
fessionally to his sacerdotal office ; and it be- 
comes in no manner necessary^ or even proper, 
that the laity should recite the same^ and conse- 
quently that they should understand the language 
in which they are conveyed. 

Had the faithful Christian, who assists at the 
sacrifice of the mass, attended the crucifixion of 
his Redeemer, and witnessed his pure and disin- 
terested love in shedding his blood for all man- 
kindy it would have been wholly unnecessary to 
have understood hisjanguage, or the language 
of his bloody and unrelenting foes. And if we 
have the same sacred tragedy acted repeatedly 
on millions of altars in an unbloody manner, is it 
necessary to understand the language in which 
the offering is made ? Are not our minds suffi- 
ciently enlightened on the subject? Are not our 
wills animated and inflamed with love, at the 
sifi-ht of that real and efficient token of divine 
benevolence ? Do ifot our hearts glow with all 
the fire of devotion, when we behold the Lord 
lying a victim on the altar ; the priest leaning 
over the sacrifice, the people around praying in 
silent supplication. Do we then think of the 
language, in whieb the offering is made ? Do we 
not rather l^ve to the priest the care of reciting 
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bis own prayafd^ and of performing all the rites 
connected with his office, wbile^ with the most 
enraptured devotion, we endeavour to join in the 
sacred action ? While we labour to unite our 
mean efforts in offering our best adorations to 
God ; in making a Just and natural return for aO 
his feirours ; in arerting bis anger> and in ob* 
taining his blessing? All this^ it is perfectly 
clear, may be accomplished without understand* 
ing the language of the priest; especially when 
we consider the perpetual injunctions given to 
the pastors, to explain the nature of the sacrifice, 
and the sublime ends fot which it is offered. 

If the catechist wishes to hear more on the 
subject, let him reflect, that the language in 
which the divine service is performed, is a mere 
matter of discipline, not of faith ; and that in 
regulating concerns of this nature, the church 
is guided by motives of prudence and expe*. 
diency. Let hini remember, that the Greek and 
Latin tongues, in which principally the public 
liturgies have been preserved, are now fixed, 
and not subject to the fluctuations experienced 
by living languages ; and that the church is not 
willing to expose its service to the constant 
changes of arbitrary'and fleeting sounds. This 
disposition is by no means novel in the history of 
mankind. During ^the whole period, which 
elapsed from the Babylonish captivity to the 
coming of our Redeemer, the public service 
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continued to be performed in the ancient He^ 
brew, not then understood by the common people ; 
and our Lord and his devout friends, instead of 
blaming the practice, sanctioned it by th^ir 
presence^ The Greek church retains its ancient 
language in its public liturgy, though that of the 
people is widely different. This is reluctantly ac-r 
knowledged by Mosheim^ who owns that the lan- 
guage of the divine service is absolutely unintelr 
ligible to the multitude*. What will the^ cate^ 
chist say, when the argument is brought home 
to himself, by the conduct.pursued by the founders 
of the Anglican church ? It is recorded by Dr. 
Heyfin, that, when thie new liturgy was sent over 
to Ireland, and afterwards to Wales, no precau- 
tion was taken to translate it into the language 
understood by the people ; ** and thus/' adds 
this writer, " we have furnished the Papists with 
an excellent argument against ourselves, for 
having the divine service celebrated in such a 
language as the people do not understand'.'* 
Will the good and benignant catechilit, in the 
plenitude of bis condescension, favour the Catho- 
lic church with his leave to pursue that conduct, 
of which the pious founders of his immaculate. 

. » Walton Praef. Polyglott. 

^ Mosheim: edit. Maclaine, Cent. 11. Part 2, civ. Vol. ii. 
p. 575. 

^ Heylin Hist. ann. Reg. Eliz. ii. 1560, p. 128, edit Lon- 
dpo^ 1661. 
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establish men! havejeft so disfingtiished an ex-* 
ample ? But let us impartially consider the spe- 
cific reasons adduced by him on the subject. 

I. The objections here made by the catechist 
from St. Paut though often repeated very osten- 
tatiously by his friends^ merit the highest repre-* 
hension^ for attempting to disfigure and obscure 
a plain passage of that apostle. Let. the reader 
turn to the 14th chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and he will readily perceive, 
that the apostle is tiot speaking a single word of 
a public authorized' litufgy^ translated for the 
use of the people, and carefully expounded by the 
pastors ; for suchs is the liturgy used in the Ca-' 
tholic church : the severe epithets here em- 
ployed by St. Paul, regard only a private and 
ostentatious display of the gift of tongues, exhi-^ 
bited by individuals, who were rather pleased 
pompously to manifest a supernatural favour to 
excite admiration, than to expound the mysteries 
of faith for edification. The censure of St. Paul 
is, therefore, to be directed, not against the Ga^ 
tholic church, which enjoins her liturgy to l)e 
expounded to the pedple, but against the found- 
ers of what Is called reform, who, without the 
same prudent precaution, ordered prayers to be 
read to the Irish and Welsh in an unknown 
tongue. 

II. If the primitive Christians had the service 
iu the Tulgar tongue, the reason is obvious : the 
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Gredk and Latin languages prevailed througfiout 
the greatest part of the known world. If oth^r 
languages have been forrtied out of th^m, w*th 
a heterogeneous mixture of barbarous dialects^ 
that, surely is n^t a reason to induce the church 
to alter its Uf urgy with the ever-shiffifig forms 
of human speech. A« to the prad;ice of the Jews^ 
let the catecMst again be; admonish^d^ lha(t from 
the Babylonish captivity to the coming of Chmt^ 
they, by his connivance And the sanction of his 
presence, had their service, Tiot in tSh^ vulgar 
tongue, but in the aiicieht Hebrew ^\ 

III. When the cat echist assert^^ fRait the prac- 
tice of the Catholic church is so ufiwaTriantable, 
as to call for the blame of the iois^st of,htr mem- 
hers, I positively chai'gd him with stating what 
is not trtie. 

IV. When he affirms, that the pfeoirie ought 
to know what tiiey do in the worship of God, 
I reply tteit tiam end is fully accomplished by 
the directions given to the pastors of the church 
oni the subject^. 

V. The same remark is a. complete answer to 
the difficulties coirtai«ied in the fifth number. 

VI. The reasons given for the .practice are 
found in the preceding observations; and in- 
fitead of betraying either gufilt or error, as the 

* See f he preceding observations. 

' See agiEiin dfe^reteding oftiiervatiofliir/ 
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cdtecbist Injuriously affirms^ they will be £3und 
to be replete with sense and discretion^ and 
agreeable to the disc^ine of the Jews^ in the 
days of our Redemer, who by his presence gave 
weight to the established custom. 
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QUESTION XX. 

Why do not you think Aiiriciilar Confession to a Priest ne6ea* 
sary to salvation ? 

ANSWER. 

We are not against confessing to a minister^, in the church of 
England ; nay^ our church presses it^ both public and pri'' 
vate^ to God chiefly^ and to a pious and able divine^ if the 
conscience be burdened^ and particularly upon a sick or 
death-bed^ and before receiving the Sacrament ; but we dare 
not say^ as they do in the church of Rome, that a man can- 
not be pardoned or saved, except he confesses to a priest all 
his mortal sins, with their circumstances, for these reasons, 

1. Because there is nothing in the word of God that makes 
the neglect of such a confession damnable. ^ 

3. The word of God tells us, that God forgives sins upon true 
contrition, but says nothing of confession to % priest, that it 
is always to attend contrition. ' 

3. Though confession was used in the primitive church, yet that 

confession was made by scandalous sinners in the public 
congregation, and therefore is not the same with that prac^ 
tised this day in the Roman church. 

4. They make this confession a Sacrament, or a principal part 

of the Sacrament of Penance, in the church of Rome ; but 
a Sacrament it cannot be, because it wants Christ's insti- 
tution. 

5. About six hundred years ago, this confession was not thought 

necessary^o salvation, . even in the church of Rome, and 
there is no inspiration since to make it so. 

6. The place, John xx. 23, upon v^hich the stress of the neces* 

sity of this confession is laid, imports no such thing. Con- 
fession is not so much as mentioned there. 

7. This confession, as it is managed in the church of Rome, is 

a mere formality, but gives no check to sin. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

In treating the subject of confession^ the catechist 
appears to labour under the pressure of contra- 
dictory and jarring ideas. The leading object of 
the question is to prove that confession is not 
necessary to salvation ; still he has no objection 
to the practice^ however painful and humiliating 
to nature : on one side^ he disdains the ministry 
of the Catholic priest, who derives his authority 
from those, that can prove their connexion with 
Christ and his apostles ; while, on the other, he 
' accepts the services of a minister of the Anglican 
church, who can trace his connexion no higher 
than to the civil power of the realm. As an obe- 
dient member of the church of England, he must 
also admit, that our Lord Jesus Christ hath left 
power in his church to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent ; he must consequently acknowledge the 
validity of the absolution pronounced by the mi- 
nister over the sick person, who has made a con- 
fession ; yet with a glorious inconsistency, which 
sets even ridicule at defiance, he is obliged to 
believe; at least exteriorly to profess, that 
penance, including confession, is not a sacrament 
grounded upon divine authority, but a mere cere- 
mony, an unavailing formality, which may be 
omitted at pleasure ^. 

* Compare the Yisitation of the Sick^ in the Common Prayer 
Book, with the 25th Article. 
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That penance is a sacrament we have already 
shown, when we demonstrated the existence of 
seven sacraments ; and of this no rational in- 
quirer can entertain a doubts even from the 
admission recorded in the book of Common 
Prayer. It is there solemnly asserted S that our 
Redeemer has left in his church a power of re- 
mitting sin by the ministry of the priest, who 
pronounces the words of absolution over the re- 
penting sinner. Now such an admission is a clear 
acknowledgment of the existence of penance as 
a sacrament. For what understand we by a sa- 
ct^ment, but a sacred sigh, or an external rite, 
to which internal grace is annexed, by the posi- 
tive institution of Christ himself ? To admits 
therefore, the remission of sin by the nlinistry of 
the priest, and at the same time to deny the ex- 
istence of the sacrament, by which sin is so re- 
mitted^ forms such a palpable contradiction, as 
the ingenuity of man can never unravel. 

That the confession of sin to a priest forma an 
essential part of this sacrament, is demonstratively 
evident from its very nature and properties, and 
from the terms in which it is established. We 
have only to recur to the mode, in which our Re- 
deemer conveyed the knowledge of this celebrated 
institution i He first promised to establish a me- 
thod of opening the kingdom of Heaven to those, 

• 

* Loc. cit. 
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who would otherwise have been excluded by their 
crimes ; and then he gradually proceeded to the 
performance of the promise thus deliberately 
given. He said to Peter ^, / wUl give unto thee 
the KEYS of the kingdom of Heaven; and what^ 
SOEVER thou shalt bind on earthy shall be bound 
in Heaven ; and ivHATSOErER thou shalt loose on 
earthy shall he loosed in Heaven. And again^ to 
all the Apostles: Verily I say unto you, what- 
soEVERyou shall bind on earth, shall he bound in 
Heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in Heaven^. After his 
resurrection^ he redeemed this solemn pledge in 
the foUowing manner : As my Father hath sent 
me, even so / send you. And when he had said 
this, he breathed upon them, and saith unto them. 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost : Whosesoever sins 
y er emit, th'^ are remitted unto them; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained^. Here 
our Redeemer, by the force of the grant, evi- 
dently constitutes his apostles, and consequently 
their lawful successors in the sacred ministry, 
physicians, to heal the wounds of sin, and judges, 
to pronounce on the cases that came under their 
cognizance. He does not, absolutely and without 
any restriction, direct them indiscriminately to 
absolve all sinners, without attention to their dis- 
positions. The minister of Christ must provide 

» Matt. xvi. 19. « Matt, xviii. 18. ' John xx. 22, 23. 
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suitable remedies^ analogous to the spiritu£^l want9 
of his penitents ; he must suggest means by which 
depraved habits may be overcame^ relapses may 
be prevented, and every obstacle to divine grace 
may be removed. By the nature of his office^ 
established by this commission, he must, by a ju- 
dicial act, determine who are to be bound, and 
WHO are to be loosed. Now let me ask the cate- 
chist, with a triumphant decision, which nothing 
under heaven can repress, how is all this to be 
accomplished without the use of confession ? How 
is a physician to administer to the spiritual wants 
of his patient, unless these wants be revealed to 
him by the party concerned ? How is the judge 
to pass sentence, either of binding or loosing, 
without a knowledge of the cause, derived from 
the manifestation of the culprit ? There is no 
possible mode, open to the ingenuity of man, of 
carrying into eflFect the institution of Christ in 
this most momentous concern, but that which 
arises from the voluntary, humble, plain, entire, 
and submissive declaration of the penitent. Hence 
St. John, evidently alluding to the distinct re- 
medy instituted by Christ for forgiving sin after 
baptism, and addressing himself to those who had 
been baptised, has these remarkable words : If 
we say that we have no sin^ we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. If ice confess our 
sinSf he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to vleanse us from all unriyhteous- 
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ness \ If the passage be compared with the direc- 
tion of St. James *, Confess your faults one to 
another^ for the obvious purpose of being for- 
given, there will remain no doubt whatever that 
auricular confession was considered by the apos- 
tles as the regular and necessary mode, instituted 
by Christ, in order to obtain the remission of 
sin. 

Here the catechist may possibly exclaim, I admit 
confession, but that kind only which consists in 
confessing to God alone, by true contrition, or, in 
the language of David, with a contrite and hum- 
ble heart, which God will not despise. The reply 
to this trite objection is extremely simple and ob- 
vious. A real and sincere sorrow for past sin, 
with a full determination of not sinning in future, 
is an indispensable step io obtain a reconciliation 
with God ; but yet this is not all that is required. 
The same holy dispositions are required in an 
adult before baptism ; still that sacrament be- 
comes necessary to salvation, because it is writ- 
ten. Except a man be horn of water and of the 
spirit J he cannot enter into the kingdom of God^. 
In the same manner, a sincere sorrow, including 
a full and efiectual resolution of avoiding all sin, 
and all the occasions of sin, is a previous disposi- 
tion to confession, though it does not assuredly 

« 

* 1 John,i. 8, 9. 'James, v. 16. ^ John^ iii. 5. 
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supersede its use. In fact^ bow can this power 
of forgiving sin, which my opponent admits to 
have been left by Christ to his church, be brought 
into operation, if the practice of confession be 
rejected? How is the minister to bind or to 
LOOSE, according to the circumstances of the 
case, but by a knowledge of the state of his peni- 
tent, derived from his voluntary declaration ? 
The duty of confession is, therefore, so intimately 
connected with the clear commission given by 
Christ to forgive sin, that their union must be 
pronounced to be inseparable and indissoluble. 

This clear reply to an objection so ostenta- 
tiously produced by the catechist and his friends, 
I beg leave to confirm by the authority of the il- 
lustrious St. Augustine ; who, let it be remem- 
bered, closed a long life in the year 430. This 
holy father, after specifying sins which arc 
deemed mortal or deadly, thus expresses himself : 
'' Do penance in such a manner, as penance is 
done in the church ; that the church may pray 
for you. Let no one say to himself, I secretly 
do penance ; I do penance before God : God, 
who pardons me, knows that I do it in my heart. 
Therefore it has been said without effect : What- 
soever shall be LOOSED on earth, shall be loosed 
in Heaven. Without effect, therefore, have the 
keys been given to the church. Do we set at 
nought the gospel of God ? do we cancel the 
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words of Christ ? Do we promise to you, what 
he refuses ^?'' This decisive authority of St 
Augustine clearly holds up to view the practice 
of the church at a bright era^ of which that great 
father was a distinguished ornament^ and as 
clearly overturns all the wretched sophistry^ sub- 
terfuges^ evasions^ and inconsistencies^ which are 
adopted by the catechist and his friends^ on this 
most momentous affair. 

If the catechist would wish to see a more an- 
cient authority than that of St. Augustine, let him 
read the work of Tertullian on Penance^ and 
particularly the tenth chapteis where, speaking of 
those who delay the manifestation of their crimes 
in the order of doing penance, he represents them 
as persons consulting their feelings rather than 
their salvation; and compares them to those 
who labour under some concealed disorder, 
and from fear of disclosing it to a physician, 
perish from an untoward bashfulness. On 
this interesting point he exclaims: ^'If we 
conceal any thing from the knowledge of man^ 

' St. Aug. 49, Horn, in Verb. A.post Legat. fungimur, &c. 
p. 181. torn. 10. edit. Colon. Agripp. 1616. Yid. etiam de 
poeniten. Dist. Can. agite. Agite pcenitentiam, qualis agitur in 
Ecclesill, ut oret pro vobis ecdesia. Nemo sibi dicat, occulte 
ago, apud Deum ago : Novit Deus, qui mihi ignoscit, quia in 
corde ago. Ergo sine caus^ dictum est, quso solveritisin terfft, 
soluta erunt in coelo ? Ergo sine caus^ sunt claves datse Ec- 
clesise Dei ? Fnistramus Evangelium Dei ? Fnistramus verba 
Ghristi ? Promisimus vobis quod illq negat ? 
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shall we hide it from God ? Is it thus that the 
opinion-of men and the omniscience of the Deity 
are placed in opposite scales ? Is it better thus 
to remain concealed in a state of damnation^ than 
openly to he absolved ? That is truly a wretched 
mode of making a confession*' ^ Here TertuUian 
evidently speaks of confession as necessary to 
salvation ; ahd^ as an essential preparation^ to be 
juridically absolved by the priest. He confinaB 
it not to the declaration of public crimes^ which^ 
by the discipline of that age, were visited with 
public pains and penalties ; but extends to those 
secret transgressions, where shame prevents dis- 
closure. 

A short period after this, St. Cypnan speaks of 
the discipline of the same age, on this subject, in 
such a manner as to preclude all doubt. In his 
celebrated treatise On the Lapsed^ he labours to 
induce sinners to declare not only their public 
and avowed crimes, but even their sins ofihtmght^ 
the secret designs of their hearts ; and, in pursu- 
ing this direction, he says : ^^ He (God) sees the 
hearts of each, and will pass sentence not only 
on actions^ hut on our words and our thoughts. 
He beholds the minds and wills of all mankind, 

' Tertull. de Poenitent. c. 10. Videlicet si quid humanaB no- 
titi8B subdiixerimus, proinde et Deum celabimus ? Adeone ex- 
i^timatio hominum etDei conscientia comparantur? Ann^litts 
est damnatum Uxtere^ quam palam absolvi, Miserum est sic 
ad exomologesim peryenire. 
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existing in the concealment of an interior re- 
ceptacle. Finally^ in proportion as persons are 
more eminent for faiths and the fear of the Lord^ 
though they may hot be chargeable with the crime 
of offering sacrifices to idols^ or of having pro- 
cured atiestailions to that effect, yet as they have 
thought of it J they confess this circtimstance with 
grief and simplicity to the priests of God; they 
make a confession of their conscience ; they unload 
their souls ; they seek a salutary remedy for their 
smaU and inconsiderable wounds^ well knowing 
that it is written : God is not mocked ^/* ' • * 

To this declaration of St. Cyprian in favour 
of private auricular confession^ no rational objec* 
tion can be made. For he clearly requires con- 
fession not only in the case of public crimeSf which 
at that period were subjected to public penance^ 
but he even demands the confession of transgres- 
sions comparatively inconsiderable^ at the hazard 
of displeasing God. Detis non irridetur — God is 
not mocked. Accordingly, this and similar testi- 
monies ftom the remotest antiquity, have had 

* St. Cyprian de Lapsis^ yersns fin : deniqne quanto et fide 
majores et timore metiores sunt, qui quamvis nnlio sacrificii aut 
libelli facinore constricti^ qnoniam tamen de hoc vet cogitctve- 
runt, hoc ipsitm apud sacerdotes Dei dolenier et sitnpltciter 
confitentes exomologesim conscientia faciunt, animi sui pon* 
du8 exponunt, salntarem medelam panns licet et modicis exqui- 
runi, sci^tes esse scriptum, Deus non irridetur. 
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sach an effect among many protestant divines; 
that they have fairly given up the point in debate. 
Instead, therefore^ of accumulating a mass of evi- 
dence from the holy fathers of the church, I have 
only to treat my opponent with a few specimens 
of honesty and candour^ in which the fathers of 
the established church have acknowledged the 
truth. 

^^ It is confessed/' says the learned Bishop 
Montague^ ^^that all priests j and none but priests, 
have power to forgive sins ; that private confess 
sion is a very ancient practice in the church. We 
urge it in extremes; we require it in c^ses of 
perplexity \'' This is a fair admission, but not 
more Explicit than what is seen in the pages of 
Dove. "To advise/' says he, ^' the use of pri- 
vate confession to the priest, is no popish innova- 
tion, but agreeable to the constant practice of 
this church. And if any call it auricular, because 
private and in the priest^s ear, I know not why 
they should be condemned of popery*.'^ It ap- 
. pears frbm these evidences, that the doctrine of 
the Catholic church and that of the Protestant 
establishment, may be considered to be in ac- 
cordance on the subject ; except that the Catho- 
lic regards confession as a matter of strict and 



* Oagger Gagged, p. 78, et seq. 

' Dove^s Innovations unjnstlj charged, p. 657. 
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conscientious obligation^ and adopts the practice 
through life ; while the free and high-minded 
Protestant treats the subject more lightly, and 
reserves the use of the remedy till that period^ 
when various circumstances may render the ap- 
plication impracticable. 

I have another quotation in store for the cate- 
chist ; and possibly its very explicit and* satisfiac- 
tory tone may occasion, in the nerves of my op- 
ponent, an unusual degree of irritation. '^ Our 
confession," says Dr. Sparrow, ''must heinteffra 
et perfectUf not by halves ; all our sins must be 
confessed^ omnia veniaHa, omnia morlalia. God 
blots out our sins ; true^ but there is another con- 
fessor, that should not be neglected; Ae who 
mould be sure of pardon, let him find a priest^ aiid 
m^ake his humble confession to him, God having 
delegated priests his judges here on earthy and 
given them power of absolution^ so that they can 
forgive the sins of those who humbly confess to 
them. Heaven awaits, and expects the priests 
sentence here^ and what the servant bjnds or 
looses, the Lord confirms in Heaven^/' After 
this clear and satisfactory evidence from the pens 
of Protestant divines of high rank and authority^ 
what says the humble catechist ? The length of 
the preceding observations enables me to dispatch 

"^ Bishop Sparrow's Sermon on Confession, p.- 14, et seq. 
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his slender remarks in a manner altogether unce- 
remonious. 

I. The catechist says, ^^ there is nothing in the 
word of God which makes the neglect of confes- 
sion damnable/' If the good catechist would 
deign to read the preceding observations with 
care, he will find that a power to remit sin, clearly 
expressed in the word of God, cannot be brought 
into action without confession. We are there- 
fore constrained either to admit the practice of 
confession as the regular and necessary mode of 
ensuring the remission of sin, or openly to ac- 
knowledge that the power thus left in the church 
is nug-atory, and to be abandoned to the caprice 
of the individual who seeks the remission of his 
sins. This latter intention the catechist assuredly 
will not impute to the wisdom of the Son of God. 
Besides, let the catechist deliberately compare the 
doctrine of Bishop Sparrow on this subject, with 
that of Tertullian and St. Cyprian, as recorded in 
the preceding observations, and he will probably 
be disposed to withdraw his groundless objec- 
tions. 

II. Again z he says, 'Sthat the word of God 
says nothing about confession to a priest, but 
only about contrition/* If the word of God says 
nothing about confession to a priest, where does 
it justify the practice of confession to a parson ? 
With what front, with what portion of decency. 
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can^the catechist propose this olijection^ and at 
the same time maintain the doctrine expressed in 
the following part of the Book of Common Prayer. 
'^Here shall the sick person be moved to make a 
special confession of his sins, if he feel his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter. After 
which confession^ the priest shall absolve him (if 
he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort : 
' Our Lord Jesus Christy who hath left power in 
the church to absolve all sinners who truly repent 
and believe in him^ of his great mercy forgive 
thee thine offences ; and hy his authority com^ 
mitted to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins^ in 
name of the Father^ and of the Son^ and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen^/ " Here let me propose to 
the catechist two questions^ which truly are of 
difficult solution. How happens it^ that the 
power of forgiving sin is left by Christ in the 
hands of the parson^ whilst it is denied to the > 
Catholic priest ? And, again : why is the prac- 
tice of confession enforced by the minister of the 
Anglican church, when, according to the cate- 
chist, confession is not authorized by .the Scrip- 
ture } In plain truth, error may be pardoned ; 
but artifice and inconsistency deserve to be held 
up to the glare of day. 

III. Then the catechist affirms, that the 
confession used in the primitive church, was that 
made by scandalous sinners in public, but not au- 

* The Visitation of the Sick — ^the Book of Common Prayer. 
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ricular coiifessioh. The catechist really appeafs 
as ignorant of Christian antiquity^ as of every 
other branch of sacred learning. Let hira there- 
fore know^ that the public penance used in the 
primitive church was imposed for public and scaiu 
dalous crimes only ; certainly in no instance for 
sins of thought : which latter transgressions^ as 
we learn from the authorities before cited, Were 
a necessary matter of the sacraments 

IV. When the catechist denies that penance^ 
of which confession forms a leading part^ is a sa- 
crament^ because i( wants Christ's institution^ I 
content myself with asking him, by whose institu- 
tion and order does the minister of his church, as 
we have seen^ urge confession, grant absolution 
from sin, and thus claim the power of conferring 
a sacrament ? Let him give a clear explanation 
of this assumption of authority, and the claim of 
the Catholic church will be no longer wit|i any 
consistency disputed. 

v. The assertion contained in this correspond- 
ing number, will be found to convey a complete 
falsehood^. 

' Besides our decisive testimonies before produced, see Car. 
dinal Bona^ de Rebus Liturg. lib. ii. c. 1. The words of this 
learned writer deserve to be cited. Referring to St. Cyprian's 
words quoted above, from the treatise on the Lapsed, he adds : 
QusB verba de.secretd et auriculari confessione intelligeudaesse 
quis diibitet ? publicam enim de cogitationibus, dsque modicis 
peccatis Ecclesia nunquam admisit. 

' See the Observations. 
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VI. Again^ I ask^ if confession is not men- 
tioned by St. John, xx. 23, why does the cate- 
chist approve the practice as adopted in the Book 
of Common Prayer? 

VII, When the catechist says, '^ that confes- 
sion, as it is managed in the church of Rome, is 
a mere formality, which gives no check to sin,'* 
he betrays a degree of profound ignorance, or 
wilful misrepresentation, which will ever be 
deemed inexcusable in a writer. - The penitent 
who expects the benefit of absolution in the 
Roman Catholic church, must necessarily and 
indispensably manifest a hearty and sincere sor- 
row for past offences, with a firm determination 
of not sinning in future ; he must, make a clear, 
full, and humble confession of all deadly sins to 
his spiritual guide ; if he has wronged his 
neighbour, in any way, whether in his property, 
his honour, his reputation, or if he should have 
been accessary to any similar loss, he must either 
make immediate restitution to the best of his 
power, or give full security, that such restitu- 
tion will not unnecessarily be delayed. Finally, 
he is pledged to lead a holy and penitential 
life, and to labour to satisfy the divine justice 
by the due performance of penitential worksl 
Come now, catechist! thou man of superior 
wisdom, stand forth .and tell me — is all this no- 
thing, vox et praterea nil? Is this laborious 
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process a mere formality^ unavailable in its 
nature and effects^ to produce any fruit? Or 
will ignorance be pleaded in extenuation of a 
fal$e statement ? The first plea is inadmissible ; 
the second insures infamy to a writer. 
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QUESTION XXI. 

Wliy do you not believe that extreme unction is a sacrament 
necessary to salvation ? 

ANSWER. 

1. It can be no sacrament^ because it wants Christ's institution. 
The place^ Mark vi. 13. is no institution of a sacrament^ 
but a command to heal the sick miraculously. 

3. Anointing the sick was a miraculous gift in the apostles' 
days, and therefore not necessary to be continued, after a 
sufficient promulgation of the gospel. 

3. The unction they use in the church of Rome differs very 
much from the unction^ or anointing with, oil, St. James 
speaks of, chap. v. 14, 15. and the apostles used ; for, 

1. That in the churoh of Rome hath no miraculous effects, 

which theirs had. 

2. The apostles anointed sick persons that they might recover. 
In the Roman church, they anoint dying persons that are 
past all hopes of recovery. 

3. We read of no such ceremonies used by the Apostles, as the 
' Roman priests do use in their unction, anointing the eyes, 

and ears, and nose, and mouth, and hands, and feet, and 
reins, &c. 

4. Whereas spiritual grace is pretended to be conferred by 
this unction ; it is evident, that in that place of St. James, 
the saving of the sick person is ascribed to the prayer of 
faith, not to the anointing. 

5. Whereas it is pretended, that it is fit there should be a 

sacrament for dying men, we say that the Lord^s Supper 
is a sacrament sufficient to comfort a dying man, without 
extreme unction. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

When the catechist proceeds to treat the question 
of extreme unction, he appears determinied not to 
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see^ though surrounded with the splendour of the 
noon-day sun. To throw confusion on the sub- 
ject^ he confounds the unction used by the 
apostles before their priesthood^ mentioned by 
St. Marks with the sacred rite recorded by St. 
James ^. The diflFerence between the two prac- 
tices is immense : the first indeed may be re- 
garded ais a prelude to the other ; or as a rite, 
exhibiting a typical resemblance of what was 
afterwards to take place. But to confound them 
together is absolutely to mistake their nature and 
properties^ and the general design for which 
they were instituted. The use of the oil men- 
tioned by St. Mark, was^ evidently directed to 
remove bodily disorders only, and to carry into 
effect the designs of our Redeemer, when he 
imparted to his apostles the power of healing all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease^; 
and when he saidS heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepersj raise the dead. Nothing sacramental is 
here mentioned, not even insinuated : in fact, the 
apostles were not invested with the character of 
the priesthood, when they performed these mira- 
culous operations. They bestowed their favours 
promiscuously among the crowd, for the obvious 
purpose of ensuring credit to the Christian doc- 
trine, and of diffusing the religion of their Mas- 



* Mark vi. 13. * James v. 14. 

« Matt. 1. 1. * Ibid. x. 8. 
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ter among mankinds It does not appear that the 
persons thus healed were baptizlsd; and, as- 
suredly, without previous baptism, which is 
styled by theologians the gate of the sacraments, 
no sacramental rite can have a valid existence. 
The object, therefore, of these miraculous cures 
by the use of oil, cannot possibly be mistaken, 
but by those who are determined to cover the 
truth with a thick and dark mist of perplexity. 

The sacred rite, recorded by St. James S is 
altogether of a different nature and description : 
and that it possesses the dignity of a sacrament 
of the new law, is a fact, supported by undenia- 
ble evidence. If we estimate the nature of a 
sacrament by the standard admitted by the cate- 
chist, we find it to be an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto 
U8j ordered by Christ himself , as a means whereby 
we receive the same, and as a pledge to assure us 
thereof^. According to this authorized definition 
of a sacrament, three things are clearly requisite 
for its existence ; first, thai it be a visible rite or 
sign ; secondly,, that it confer an inward or 
spiritual grace ; and, thirdly, that it be ordained 
by Christ. Now let me ask the theological cate- 
chist, -which of these three conditions is wanting 
to make extreme unction a real sacrament ? 
That it is an external sign, admits of no doubt : 

' * Loc. cit. ' Catechism, Book of Common Prayer. . 
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that it confers an inward grace^ is equally cer-^ 
tain ; for the remission of sin is annexed to this 
sacred rite ! and such a promised graee^ as this 
boly rite conveys^ necessarily and undeniably im- 
. plies the institution of Christ. For how could 
§t. James^ an aposde, a disciple perfectly in- 
structed in the school of his Divine Master, and 
commissioned to teach the truths pretend to 
annex-the remission of sin^ or s^real inward graces 
to an external sign, except by the order and in- 
stitution of his divine preceptor? No man can 
confer grace, or annex it to any external rite, biU 
by an avihority derived from Christ. When, 
therefore, a holy apostle, lawfully sent, proclaims 
such an inward grace, combined with an out- 
ward sign, we justly, undeniably, f and incontro- 
vertibly infer his divine commission so to do. 
Unless this reasoning be admitted in its fullest 
extent, the word of an apostle must be deemed 
an empty sound. - 

It is still pertinaciously affirmed, I am aware, 
that this rite can regard bodily cures only ; be^ 
cause it is said, that the Lord will raise up the 
sick man : then it is added, that if a spiritual 
grace be admitted as promised, the assurance is 
conditional; and that it would be difficidt to 
establish, on such an uncertain ground, the exist- 
ence of a real sacrament. Such an objection 
vanishes on the slightest attention, as naturally 
as the darkness of Jthe night is scattered by the 
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rays of the morning sun. When St. James de- 
dares^ that the Lord will raise up the sick man^ 
he employs a Greek word^ whichy in various parts 
of the sacred writings^ is used to designate the 
operations of the mind only^: and the meaning 
immediately deducible from the term is, that the 
Lord will raise him from his stale of anxious un- 
easiness,, or torpid insensibility; will dissipate 
his alarms^ and prepare him for his last passage. 
When the apostle adds^ if he be in sins th^ shall 
be fargioen him^ he by no means. makes the 
effect of the sacrament depend upon a doubtful 
contingency : he rather supposes that to be cer- 
tain, which usually follows , in the natural order 
of things ; and his expression is peifectly similar 
to what he says on the subject of praying for 
true wisdom : If ant/. man want wisdom^ let Mm 
ask of God, who giveth to all abundantly ^. Both 
these propositions, though expressed in a con-, 
ditional form, unquestionably convey a certain 
and absolute truth. It is assuredly true^ that wc^ 
all want wisdom, and are all under the necessity 
of carrying our petitions to the throne of mercy ; 
and it is equally certain, that somethings either 
sinful, or disposing to sin, some relics of past 
sin, or some evil propensity, is to be found in 
the great mass of human beings at the awful and 



• EycpcT. Vid. Rom. xiii. 11. Ephes. v. 14 2' Pet, iii. 1. 

» Ch.Y 5. 
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decisive hour of death. To remedy this dispr- 
der^ and to confer a peoqliar grace adapted to 
the wants of the sick man at that dread moment^ 
is the grand and beneficent purpose of this con* 
soling sacrament. 

If the catechist wishes to have an authority^ 
in a remote period of Christian antiquity^ to 
prove the existence and use of this sacrament^ 
he will find it recognized and sanctioned in the 
celebrated epistle of Innocent the First to De- 
centius^ bishop of Gubbio. Innocent governed 
the church from 402 till 417; and in this docu* 
ment he sanctions the use of extreme unction^ as 
then practised in the church. He was asked^ if 
a bishop as well as a prieist might administer the 
holy oil to the sick ; and he determines^ that he 
who blesses the matter of a sacrament, may, if 
jt be convenient to himself, administer it. He 
then proceeds to say, that this holy oil is not to 
be administered to the impenitent, because it is 
a sacrament. For, adds he, how can those who 
are debarred from the use of the other sacraments, 
be admitted to the participation of one in parti- 
cular \ 

■ 

St. Gregory the Great, to whose pious and 
apostolic zeal this country owes its conversion 



* Nam quibus reliqua sacramenta negantur, qitomodo iiniim 
genus putetur posse concedi. Epist Innocent I. ad Decent 
apud Carhinza, fol. 103. 
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from Paganbm to Christianity, treats this sacra- 
ment as one of the seven, specifies the usual 
mode of blessing the matter of it^ and of admi- 
nistering it to the sick with an accompanying 
form\ 

If to these authorities^ we add the constant 
and perpetual practice of the Greek schismatical 
churches, and indeed of the Eastern churches of 
every description^ we have such a weight of 
evidence in favour of the use of this sacrament^ 
as bigotry can never reject*. 

But what says my learned opp6nent to this 
weight of reasoning and authority on the subject 
of this consoling sacrament. He produces many 
assertions and statemeifts, which have been com- 
pletely obviated in the course of these remarks. 

I. He denies the institution of Christ; a con- 
dition undoubtedly necessary to the existence of 
a sacrament. In answer to this I beg to restate 
what I have before said, that if the word of an 
apostle deserves any~ credit^ we must believe 
Christ to have authorized him to promulgate the 
use.ofarite, to which an inward grace is an- 
nexed. That he has published such a rite^ is 
clear beyond all controversy ; that the nature of 

* Vid. Sacramentar. St. Greg. Mag. ad Artie. Extrem. 
Unct. 

* See the proofs of the belief of the Eastern churches in the 
learned i^ork so often referred to in these pages. Perpet de 
la Foi^ . torn. iii. liv. viii* pp. 411, et seq. 
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the rite so published^ demanded an authority alto- 
gether divine^ is equally incontestable : from the 
sanctity ^f the apostle, therefore, and from the 
public character with which he was invested, we 
are inevitably led to conclude, that what was 
done, was performed by the absolute direction 
of our Redeemer. 

II. In this corresponding number, the cate- 
chist confounds the unction used for miraculous 
purposes, with that which was administered to 
the sick; and contends, that because the first 
has been discontinued, the other should not be 
preserved. Thte differences of both practices I 
have already explained in terms so clear, that it 
becomes superfluous to repeat the statement. 

III. It is asserted that the unction mentioned 
by St. James, is different from what is used in this 
church of Rome ; 1st, because it has no miracu- 
lous effects, as that used by the apostles had ; 
2d, because they anointed persons to recover — 
in the Roman church, persons past recovery are 
anointed ; 3d, no such ceremonies are ascribed 
to the apostles, as are used in the church of 
Rome ; 4th, because grace is ascribed not to the 
unction, but to the prayer of faith ; 5th, be- 
cause such a isacrament is unnecessary after the 
Lord's supper. 

To all these flimsy and idle objections, I beg 
briefly to repl}^ First, That this statement sup- 
poses the unction mentioned by St. Mark, and 
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used by^ the apostles before their priesthood^ 
to be the same as that recorded by St. James ; 
whereas we have shewn, by incorntrovertible ar- 
guments, that they are essentially different. Se- 
condly, I answer, that the observations in the 
corresponding number are founded on the same 
false assumption. Thirdly, If we read in the 
sacred Scriptures^ of no such ceremonies per- 
formed by the apostles, as are used in the Catho- 
lic church, it is notorious that the sacred Scrip- 
tures do not record all that the apostles per- 
formed. If the reader wiH turn to the Sacra- 
men tary of St. Gregory before referred to, he 
will find these ceremonies extremely ancient. 
Fourthly, If the saving of the sick man is ascribed 
to the prayer of faith, the use of the oil is no 
more excluded by such an affirmation, than the 
waters of baptism would be by a similar propo- 
sition, which should attribute the effects of this 
latter sacrament to the -solemn invocation of the 
three divine persons. Fifthly, If our Lord has 
thought proper to grant to the flying an jiddi- 
tional help, besides the holy eucharist, it belongs 
not to the catechist, nor to any human being, to 
question the propriety of the concession. 
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QUESTION XXII. 

Why do you look apou the church of Rome as in ao error, for 
forbidding prieflts and clergyihen to marry ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because St. Paul plainly permits a bishop and other clergy. 

men to marry. 1 Tim. iii. 2, 11. Tit. i. 6. 

2. The same apostle saith to all men in general, " It is better 
to marry than to burn." 1 Cor. vii. 9. 

3. The same apostle calls forbidding to marry, a doctrine of 

devils. 1 Tim. iv. 1, 3. 

4. St. Peter himself, an apostle, and a priest, and, in the sense 

of the church of Rome, a Pope too, was a married man. 

6. Several of the bishops of the primitive church were married 
men, such as Spiridion, Chaeremon, Hilary, and others. 

6. The priests of the Greek church do not observe this law of 

celibate, or single life. 

7. The first Council of Nice appcoved of Paphnutis's opinion, 
that clergymen ought to be permitted to cohabit with their 
wives. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The candid and learned catechist^ in stating 
the question concerning the "celibacy of the 
clergy in the Catholic church, cannot refrain 
from a slight degree of misrepresentation. He 
supposes, that Cathdic clergymen are absolutely 
and unconditionally forbidden to marry : but the 
real truth is, that they are restrained by severe 
penalties from violating a solemn engagement, 
knowingly and deliberately formed. No one 
obliges them to contract this obligation ; it is a 
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matter of their own fre^ and unbiassed choice, 
and to carry it into eJBFect, they have every help 
which religion can supply. • If they should fail 
in the observance of a sacred and solemn duty^ 
they fall under the censure denounced by St* 
Paul against the faithless widows. When they 
have begun to wax loanton against Christ, they 
will many, having damnation, because they 
have cast off their first faith^. The Catholic 
church, therefore, prohibits in its clergy, what 
St. Paul stigmatizes in the wanton widow, a vio^ 
lation of a sacred vow, solemnly and deliberately 
made. 

Does the catechist wish to know the real 
grounds, which induce the Catholic church to 
admit those only to holy orders, who are willing 
to contract this engagement? Let him notdis* 
tort the real meaning of the apostle, in various 
passages, which I shall explain in the proper 
place ; but let him turn to a text where scepti- 
cism cannot raise a doubt. The real policy of 
the Catholic church in this concern, is to be 
sought for in a plain and undisguised statement 
of St. Paul. But I ivovi4 have you without care- 
fulness. He that is unmarried,^ careth for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may please 
the Lord : but he, that is married, careth for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife^. 

' 1 Tim. V. 1 1, 12. » 1 Cor. vii. 32, 33. 
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Listen^ catechist^ to a plain observation made by 
the great apostle. A state of celibacy leaves us 
free to pursue a holy vocation without care, 
without obstruction ; but the state of marriage 
involves the person who engages in it, in worldly 
concerns and anxious solicitude. If, therefore, 
the work of God should be performed not with 
negligence and indifiFerence, but with religious 
zeal and holy fervour; if the salvation of souls 
demands the undivided care of the Christian 
minister, is it not highly proper and decorous, 
that the church should persevere in the plan 
which she has hitherto pursued ? If various 
situations in the service of temporal sovereigns 
often render inconvenient, and in many instances 
wholly preclude, the state of marriage ; if number- 
less accidents constrain an immense mass of hu- 
man beings to live unmarried, why should the 
church be debarred from claiming the undivided,, 
the unobstructed care of its ministers? The cate- 
chist would probably have avoided, with extreme 
caution and reserve, all mention of this subject, 
if he had reflected on the doctrine laid down in 
the very first act of the legislature, by which 
the established clergy were permitted to marry. 
In this statute of the second of Edward VI. it is 
declared, that It were much to he desired, that 
priests and aU others in holy orders might ab- 
stain from marriage, that thereby ^ being freed 
from the ciares of wedhck, and abstracted from 
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the thoughts of domestical business, they might 
more dUigenlly attend tJie winistfy, and apply 
themselves unto their studies^. Such is the lan- 
guage contained in this celebrated statute : and 
let me ask, with what share of decency can any 
writer^ belonging to the establishment^ reproach 
the Catholic church with error, in following a 
doctrine which is thus rationally and forcibly 
commended in such a quarter? Let the incon- 
siderate catechist, whenever in future he shall 
engage in a religious contest, beware of turnmg 
his own weapons against himself. 

I am really conferring too much honour on the 
flimsy statements of the catechist, to shew their 
fallacy, by authentic documents of Christian an- 
tiquity ; but, perhaps, a few substantial proofs 6f 
the discipline, pursued by the church in this 
matter, may not prove unacceptable to the reader. 
The law of celibacy, by which Catholic clergy- 
men are bound, is purely ecclesiastical, but 
founded on the grave and solid reasons before 
cited from St. Paul, and sanctioned even by a 
Protestant legislatu.re. It is unquestionably de- 
rived from a pious and sacred custom, which pre* 
vailed in the apostolic age. During the three 
first centuries, it was enforced by the general 
fervour which animated every breast, and main- 
tained by the spirit of zeal, which inflamed the 

' See Heylin's Hist. Reform. Ed.'yi. ad an. 1549, p. 67. 
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priests to marry, as appears firom 1 Tim. iii. % 
11/ Tit. i. 6. 

Truly the catechist grossly mistakes the mean- 
ing of St. Paul^ if he imagines that these pas^ 
sages give a license to bishops and priests to 
marry. It was indeed customary in that age of 
fervour, when sanctity pervaded every class of 
Christians^ often to select married persons to fill 
the highest dignities of the church. Many of 
the brightest ornaments that have dignified her 
history, have been taken from that station. But 
even here the church has shewn extreme de* 
licacy ; for ^he has always declined to choose 
those who had been twice married. A second 
marriage, though lawful/ has been deemed an 
indication of a sensual attachment to carnal plea- 
sure. A bishop or a priest is thus required to be 
a husband of one wife; [AiZq yvvxiKog ak^^; he 
must be one who has not engaged in a second 
marriage. Whenever the choice was made 
among married men for candidates for holy or^- 
ders, the persons thus chosen lived ever after- 
words in a state of continency ; and of this fact, 
St. Jerom is an unexceptionable vi'itness. His 
words are so clear on the subject, that language! . 
cannot supply information in a more perpicuous 
form. *^ The apostles/' says he, '^ n'cre either 
virgins f or lived in a state of continence after 
marriage. Bishops, priests, deacons, are either 
selected among virgins or xoidowers ; or at 
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least they are to observe continence after their 
priesthood till death \" After this let the reader 
judge of. the degree of confidence to be reposed 
in the assertions of the catechist. 

II. Then; adds the catechist, St. Paul says 
to all men in general, it is better to marry than to 
bum^. 1 must correct the statement of this 
writer, by a short but necessary distinction. St. 
Paul unquestionably allows all men to marry, 
provided they have not contracted any previous 
obligation to remain single ; and in the absence 
of a sacred engagement, it is surely better to 
employ the remedy provided to allay human con- 
cupiscence, than to indulge passion in opposi- 
tion to the divine will. But where a solemn en* 
gagement to observe continence has been con^ 
traded, as is practised by the Catholic clergy, 
St. Paul no more allows marriage, than he does 
to the wanton widow, whom he consigns to 
damnation, for betraying her first faith ; or, in 
other words, for violating an obligation precisely 
of the same nature and description as that, whicli 
is contracted by the clergy of the Catholic 
church '. 

III. Then, says the catechist, St. Paul calls 

^ Apostoli vel virgines, vel post nuptial continentes. ' Epis* 
copi, presbyteri, diacoiii» aut virgines eliguntur, aut vidui ; aut 
certi post'sacerdotium in sBternum pndici. St. Hier. Epist. 50. 
Vid. etiam Origen. Hoih. 17 in Luc. etSt. Epiphan. hsere8.S9. 
» 1 Cor. vii. 9. • Loc. cit. 
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forbidding to marry, the doctrine of devils^. To 
tbee^ O catechist^ L reply ; shame and confusion 
on the man, who can thus distort the divine ora- 
xles for his own malignant purposes. St. Paul, 
in his passage referred to, is speaking of some 
who were to rise in latter times ^ alluding to 
the Manicbees, Marcionites, and others, who 
broached doctrines subversive of civil society; 
which, by anticipation, are justly stigmatized by 
St. Paul. But if prohibition to marry, directed 
to those who are bound by vow to observe conti- 
nence, is to be denominated the doctrine of devils 9 
St. Paul himself, in the estimation of the cate- 
chist, will be guilty of this atrocious offence, by 
forbidding the faithless widow to marry ^. 

IV. Then> says this writer, so deeply versed 
in biblical learning, St. Peter was a married 
man, and a Pope. Truly so ; but has the cate* 
phist yet to learn, that he left ^ll to follow 
Christ? Let him open the gospel, and read a£- 
tentivdy the pa.ssage here referred to!. 

V. The same observation may be extended to 
the conduct of the eminent personages in the 
primitive church, if the authority of the learned 
and illustrious St. Jerom, the ornament of 
the fourth age, may be allowed to possess more 
weight, than the unsupported assertions of an 
anonymous catechist in the nineteenth century^. 

» 1 Tim. iv, 1. 3. • Vid. loc. cit. 

- » St. Matt. xix. 27, 28, 29. * Vid. St. Hier. loc. dt. 
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VI. Then the catechist refers to the practice of 
the Greek church on the subject. Let him know, 
that it was never the discipline of either the Latin 
or Greek churches to suffer the clergy to marry 
afier ordination ; and that the ancient Greek church 
was fully as rigorous in enforcing clerical celi- 
bacy as the Catholic church is at this period \ 
As to the practice of the Greek church, at "a 
later date, it certainly became more easy in al- 
lowing clergymen to cohabit with wives, whom 
they had espoused 6e/ore their entrance into holy 
orders. But this is no rule for the members of 
the Catholic church, until the present discipline 
shall be altered or modified by competent autho- 
rity. 

VIL The conduct of Paphnutius, as might be 
expected, is not accurately stated by the cate- 
chist. He did not assert that clergymen should 
generally be permitted to cohabit with their 
vnyes; on the contrary, he was of opinion, that 
those who came unmarried into the clergy, should 
always remain single, agreeably to the ancient 
discipline of the church. What he insisted upon 
with so much force was, that where clergymen 
were permitted by the custom of certain places 
to cohabit with wives whom they had espoused 
before ordination, they might not be obliged -to 
separate by any new law. But what his own 

* yid< St Gpiphan. loc. cit. ' 
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practice had ever been appears from the histo- 
rian Socrates; and what was at that time the 
practice of the great patriarchal churches of the 
East^ appears from the authorities before pro- 
duced \ 



* See and compare Socrates, lib. 1. c. xr. Sozomea, lib. 1, 
c, 13. with St. Hier. St. Epiphan. loc. cit. also Fleury Hist^ 
Eccles. liv. xL No. 17. 
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QUESTION XXII 1. 

Why do not you believe that the Church of Rome is infallible? 

ANSWER. 

t. Because herjnfallibility is only a pretence, founded neither 
in Scripture, nor reason, nor antiiquity. 

2. She hath actually erred, both in doctrine and the worship of 

God, and very grossly. 

3. God hath no where promised to make any one particular 
church infallible. 

4. Themselves are not agreed where this infallibility lies, whe- 

ther in the Pope, or in a general couneil, or in the diffusive 
body of Christians. 

5. This pretence of infallibility in that church, is nothing but a 
^ device to uphold their temporal domimon and grandeur. 

6* Both their Popes and general councils have notoriously con- 
tradicted one another, and therefore neither of them can be 
infallible. 

7. Whereas it is pretended, that an infallible judge is neces- 
sary, in order to decide controversies, we deny it. 

1. Because controversies may be decided without an infallible 
judge, as they were in the primitive church; the bishops 
mecJting in council, argued and determined controversies 
against heretics, from the word of God. 

2- There is another way of determining controversies, without 
any infallible judge, and that is, a meek, humble, peace- 
able, and charitable temper : and therefore suehajudgeis 
not necessary. 

3. We do not find, that when there were infallible judges in 
the world, such as Christ aud the Apostles, that all con-> 
troversies ceased or ended. There were schisms and here- 
sies in St. Paula's time, I Cor. xi. 19 ; and if an infallible 
judge cannot rid the world of controversies, why should it 
he thought necessary for that purpose ? 
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4. Suppose an infallible judge were necessary^ why must that 
judge be necessarily in the church of Rome? Why not in 
any other church ? 

5. For all the pretences of infallibility in the church of Rome^ 
they cannot decide the quarrels and controversies that are 
among themselves. 

. 0BSERVA110NS. 

In discussing the question of the infallibility of 
the chureh^ the catechist surpasses himself in the 
low arts of misrepresentation and calumny. He 
considers the whole controversy to be an in- 
sidious device to uphold temporal dominion and 
externa] grandeur ; he takes the method usually 
employed to alter the state of the question^ by 
directing the reader's attention^ not to the whole 
Catholic church in communion with the sove- 
reign Pontiff, but to the particular diocese of 
Rome ; and he modestly affirms,, that infellibility 
is a pretence, neither founded in Scripture, 
reason, nor antiquity. In order to recal this 
wanderer to the real state of the question, we 
must inform him, and request him always to bear 
in mind, that by the church of Rome laying 
claim to infallibility, is not to be understood the 
particular diocese of Rome, but the whole aggre- 
gate of particular churches throughout the uni- 
verse, united in one faith, connected by the use of 
the same sacraments, and Joined in one commu- 
nion, under the Pope, the supreme pastor and 
successor of St. Peter. We must assure him^ that 
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temporal dominion and external grandeur are 
considerations wholly foreign to the question; 
the whole force of which consists in these po- 
sitions: 1st, that Christ has bestowed on his 
church that infeUibility^ which preserves- her 
from error in deciding matters of religious truth : 
2dy that the church thus gifted is the Roman 
Catholic church, in the sense here explained, 
and no other. This is the nature of the cele- 
brated claim made by the Catholic church ; and 
unless this be kept in view, how is it possible to 
prevent a confusion of ideas from pervading the 
whole discussion? 

. Let us therefore begin by shewing, that our 
Redeemer, feally conferred on his church the 
prerogative of infallibility, which was to prevent 
error, and to preserve th6 faith inviolate, with- 
out variation, without disgdise, without. change. 
The catechist has asserted, that infallibility is a 
pretence contrary to Scripture : let him open the 
divine oracles, and witness with me the splendid 
promises, made by Almighty God> respecting his 
future church. Then he will cease to imagine, 
that the church, the most noble work of God, was 
ever abandoned to hazard, and consigned to 
error. 

The prophet Isaiah seeing, in the light of 
God, the future kingdom of Christ, acknow- 
ledged in the Protestant bibles to be the church, 
described it as a mountain above mountains ; he 
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represents all nations as flowing to it^ and its vo- 
taries exclaiming^ Let tis go up to the mountain of 
the Lordf to the house of the God of Jacob ; and 

HE WILL TEACH OF HIS WAYS^ AND WE WILL WALK 

IN HIS PATHS \ Again, the same prophet, after 
exhibiting a bright pioture of the future state of 
the churchy has the following passage : — And a 
highway shq^ll he there, and it shad be called the 
way of holiness. No unclean person shall pass 
through it : but he himself shall be with them, 
walking in the way^ and the foolish shall not err 
therein *. Before we make a single remark^ let 
us proceed to furnish the view^ which this distin- 
guished prophet gives of the future church. 
After describing in glowing colours the ampli- 
tude of this spiritual kingdom^ he exclaims^ Fear 
not ; fur thou shall not be ashamed : neither be 
thou confounded ; for thou shalt not be put to 
shame : for thou shalt forget the shame of thy 
youth, and shalt not remember' the reproach of 
thy widowhood any more. For thy Maker is 
thine husband ; the Lord of Hosts is his name ; 
and thy Redeemer the hoy one oj Israel; the God 
of the whole earth shall he be called^ . Andagain^ 
No weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 

* Isa. il. 2, 3. 

• Ibid. XXXV. 8. Lowth's Version. See and compare the 
translation of this passage with the common one^ and both ivith 
the Hebrew text. 

' Ibid. liv. 4, 5. 
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per; and every tongue that shall rise agaiust 
thee injudgment thou shedt condemn^. Such is 
the representation of the nature, and of the pro- 
pertiesp of the churchy as given by this prophet : 
it was to be a house of which God was to be the 
protector ; it was to be a way of holiness ; a 
way so manifestly clear, that fools should 
not err ; the church was not to be put to shame, 
as she was ever to continue under the guidance 
of her M aker^ of the Lord of hosts, of the Holy 
One of Israel, of the God of the universe. Now 
all these solemn assurances unquestionably ex- 
clude, in direct and positive terms^ the possibi- 
lity of error in the church in all matters of faith : 
they consequently overturn the only plea, on 
which the pretended reformation is founded. 
What judgment, therefore, are we to form of the 
doctrine professed by the catechist, on this very 
subject, on which the prophet conveys these so- 
lemn declarations ? By the 35th of the thirty-nine 
articles, ascertain book of homilies is commended, 
as containing pioUs and salutary doctrine ; and is 
directed to be read carefully and distinctly, so as 
to be understood by the people. In one of these 
homilies occurs the following passage: — Laity 
and clergy y learned and unlearned^ all ages^ sects^ 
and degrees of men^ women and children^ of 
whole Christendom^ had been at once drowned in 

* Isa. Kv. 17. 
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abominable idolatry ; and that for the space of 
eight hundred years and more^. Let the abet- 
tors of such doctrine/ and all those who join with 
the authors of these homilies in imputing error 
to the churcb of Christy read the passages here 
produced from the prophet Isaiah, altogether of 
a contradictory import^ and then hang down 
their heads in silent shame. 

To convince the impartial reader^ that it is 
not in a few solitary instances only, that God 
commissioned his prophets to represent -his fu- 
ture church as under his immediate protection, 
and free from error, I will designedly pr6duce 
copious extracts from the same divine source. 
The reader is requested to peruse the whole of 
the sixtieth chapter of the same prophet^ and 
he will find a noble and sublime address, cele- 
brating the glory and stability of the church : 
^me ; says the prophet, sliine ; for thy light is 
comey and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. For behold darkness shall cover the earthy 
and ' gross darkness the people : but (he Lord 
shall arise upon thee^ and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee^. And afterwards: therefore shall 
thy gates be open continually ; they shall not be 
shut day nor night ; ihat men may bring unto 
thee the forces of the Gentiles^ and that their kings 

' Horn, against Peril of Idolatry^ Part 3. 

« Ver. 1, 2. 
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way be brought. For the nation and kingdom 
that will not serve thee, shall 'perish; yea, those 
nations shall be utterly wasted^. And again : 
Whereas Hum hast been forsaken and hatedj so 
thai no man wekt . through thee^ I will mare an 

ETEtlNAL EXCELLENCY^ A ^J^QY OF MANY GENERA- 
TIONS ^ ! He then proceeds to cfxhibit^ in the most 
dignified language of inspiration^ that assurance 
of divine protection^ which; by the very terms era- 
ployed^ necessarily precludes the possibility of 
error. Violence shall no more be heard in thy 
land, toasting, nor destruction toitkin thy bor^^ 
ders ; but thou sJialt call thy walls salvation, and 
thy gates praise. The sun shaU be no more thy 
tight by day ; neither for brightn^ess shall the 
moon give light unto thee : but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and th/ God thy 
glory. Thy sun shall no more go down ; neither 
shaUthy moon withdraw, itself : for the Lord shall 
be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended^. The title of this six- 
tieth chapter of Isaiah^ in the protestant bible^ is 
expressed in the following words : ^' The glory of 
the church in the abundant access of the Gen- 
tiles ; and the great blessings after a short afflic- 
tion/' Here let me pause one moment, and ask 
the catechist^ and^ in fact^ the Protestant of evefy 

> Ver. Jl, 12. ' Ver. 15. 

» Ver. 18, 19, 20. 
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denomination^ how is it possible that you should 
read these sublime passages, confessedly uppUcahle 
only lo the church of Christ, in which the divine 
light is represented as continually shining on it^ 
and that^ at the same time^ you should affirm^ that 
idolatry^ with every species of wickedness^ had, 
for ages before the pretended reformation, per- 
vaded the whole mass of Christians. If the God 
of all truth is to be believed, you must be pro- 
nounced guilty of uttering the most horrid and 
blasphemous falsehoods. 

But let us look back to the concluding verses 
of the -preceding chapter, which we have inad- 
vertently passed .over. And the Redeemer shall 
come to ZioUf and unto them that return from 
the transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. As for 
me, this is my covenant tcith them, saith the Lord; 
my spirit that is upon thee, and my words, which 
I have put in thy mouthj^ shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the 
Lord, from henceforth and for ever \ Here 
a2:ain we have the solemn assurance of God him- 
self, that the Divine Spirit is never to be with- 
drawn from his church ; and that the words 
which he shall put in her mouth, or the faith 
which he shall consign to her, will ever remain 
unalterable and unchangeable. Again, let these 

» Isa. lix. 20, 31. 
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divine assurances be compared with the usual 
philippics against the abominations, that are said 
to have overspread the whole Christian world for' 
ages past; and those who profess the greatest 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures^ who admit 
no other rule of faiths will surely conceive the 
utmost horror of contradicting its plainest decla- 
rations. 

The reader is now requested to turn to 'the 
sixty -second chapter of this great prophet ; the 
title of which, in the protestant bible, is, '' The 
prophet's fervent desire to confirm the church in 
God's promises. The minister's office in preach-^ 
ing the gospel/' Here the prophet^ after re- 
presenting the effects of the splendour of the 
church on the Gentiles, thus addresses her : 
Thau shalt also he a crown of glory in the hand of 
the Lord, arid a royal diadem in the hand of thy 
God. Thou shalt no more he termed forsaken ; 
neUher shall thy land any more he termed deso- 
late ^ And again, / have set watchmen upon thy 
walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never hold their 
peace day nor night : ye that make mention of 
the Lord, keep not silence; and give him no 
rest, till he estahlish, and till he make Jerusalem 
a praise in the earth*. Again, in the conclusion 
ol. the chapter : Behold the Lord hath proclaimed 

' Ver. 3 4, » Vcr. 6, 7. 
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unto the end of the. worlds Satf ye to the daugh* 
ter of ZioUj Behold thy 9<dvatiim cometJi ; he* 
hold his reward is with him^ and his work before 
him. And they shall call them the holy people, 
the redeemed of the Lords . and, thaiu shalt he 
called, sought out, a city hot FOBSAKiat \ After 
God had thus declared his constant andvi^lant. 
attention to protect .his church ; after his jSK)lemn 
asseveration^ that he. has appointed his watch- 
men to guard her against hostile attacks^ by 
the selection qf ministers to repel error, and -ex- 
plain the tenets of faith; after, aa explicit as^ 
surance^ that the church shall, not be fobsa&en ; 
how, let me again ask, can these persons, call- 
ing themselves "'reformers/' have the impious 
boldness to assert, that (jrod has actually forsaken 
his church; ihBt a consequent ^^ostacy lasted 
for ages ; that the contagion affected both pastors 
and people ? how can they carry their presump- 
tion so far^ as not only to form this- opinion, that 
the Almighty Qod of all truth has forfeited his 
word^ but to ground upon this impious supposi^ 
tion, M total change in the faith of the Christian 
xfiorld. A calm and impartial comparison of the 
prophecies here cited^ which are acknowledged 
by Protestants to regard the church,, with the 
declarations and conduct of the whole host of 

' Ver. 11, 12. 
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" reformers/' will completely overturn the plea, 
which gave birth to their machinations, and jus- 
tify the undeniable consequences here drawn. 

The language of the other prophets is in per- 
fect unison with the enraptured strains of Isaiah. 
Let the diligent reader turn to Jeremiah, and he 
will find the same truth clearly established ^ Let 
him proceed farther, and he will read the follow- 
ing passage : '^In those days shaU Judah he saved, 
and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : and this the 
name, wherewith he shaU be called, the Lord our 
righteov^sness. For thus saith the Lord; David 
shaU never want a man to sit upon the throne of 
the house of Israel ; neither shall the priests, the 
LeviteSymant a man before me to offer bumt'offer- 
ingSy and to ' kindle meat-offerings , and to offer 
sacrifice continually ^. And again.:- Thus saith 
the Lord ; if ye can break myeovenant of the day, 
and myc&venant of the night, and that there should 
not be day and night in their season ; then may 
also my covenant be broken mth David my jser- 
vant, that he should' not have a son to reign onkis 
throne, and with the Levites the priests my minis- 
ters. As the host of Heaven cannot be numbered, 
neither the sand of the sea measured, so will I 
mtiUiply the seed of David my servanty and the 
Levites that minister unto me ^. Here the divine 
protection towards the church is promised with 

' C. rxxi. V. 31,~et seq. * Ibid. c. xxxiii. y. 16, 17, 18. 

» Ibid. V. 20, 21, 32. 
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as much certainty, as the stated succession of day 
and night: an uninterrupted succession of pastors 
is held forth to view. And let the proud Reformer 
explain^ how this can be compatible with the 
alleged errors, wickedness^ and idolatry, on which 
he grounds his undertakings and with the conse- 
quent abandonment on the part of God. 

In terms of a similar import, is the kingdom of 
Christ, as his church is called in both testaments, 
dil^played to view in the prophecies of EzekieP. 
One part of the promise it will be proper to cite 
in the very words, without being satisfied with a 
general reference. In this passage, therefore, 
which, according to the Protestant bible, regards 
. the kingdom of Christ, or his church, God posi- 
tively declares, by the mouth of his prophet, con- 
cerning his people ;• neither shall they defile 
THEMSELVES ANY MORE WITH IDOLS '. Here again 
let me triumphantly ask, how can Protestants 
charge the whole Catholic church with manifest 
idolatry, and make this alleged crime the ground 
of their separation, when God so positively de- 
clares that idolatry was to be banished for ever ? 
A rational man will find the answer to this ques- 
tion . extremely simple and obvious. 

If after these clear and Succinct declarations 
concerning the existence and perpetual stability 
of the church of Christ, sa clearly marked inlhese 
eminent prophets, any farther testimony should 

' C. xxxyii. V. 31, et seq. ' Ibid. ▼. 33. 
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be required^ let the reader perude the whole of 
the fourth and fifth chapters of the prophet M i- 
cah^ and he will find the same doctrine respecting 
this fundamental point, confirmed in terms which 
exclude all controversy. Prom these chapters^ 
let the reader take the following passage for his 
deliberate consideration : Naio also many nations 
are gathered against thee, that say^ lft her be 
DEFILED^ ancifet OUT eye look upon Zion. Bur 

THEY KNOW NOT THE THOUGHTS OP THE LoRD^ «e£- 

ther understfand they his counsel: for he shall 
gather them as the sheaves into the floor. Arise^ 
and thrash f O daughter ofZioii! for I will make 
thine hom^ iron^ and I will make thy hoofs brass : 

AND THOU SHALT fiEAT IN PIECES MANY PEOPLE I 

and I wiU consecrate their gain unto the Lord ^. 
This whole passage is said^ in the Protestant 
bible^ to refer to the victory of the church ; and 
on this admission is founded an argument^ to 
which not even a specious reply can be framed. 
The language of the Reformers, and that em- 
ployed by the enemies here mentioned^ is pre- 
cisely of the same nature and import, and equally 
directed against the church ; and a promise of 
the divine protection^ and consequent victdry^ is 
here manifestly delivered. A simple question 
therefore arises : are we to give credit to the 
enemies of the churchy who allege thsi she has 
acttuUly fallen into error, or are we implicitly to 

'Micah,c.iY. 11,12,13. 

V 
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believe the assurancBs of Gad himselfj wk^ pra- 
miseB perpetual siabilihf, mee^sant exemptianj¥0m 
error ^ and unremitted proteciien?^ O Oatechist ! 
O Protestant! O self-constituted Reformer ! an- 
swer this plain question^ ^nd consider the only 
answer^ which the nature of ,the case admits^ as 
sMbversive of the only plea for reform, and deci-* 
sive of the whole controversy « 

Th0 same truths so plainly f(»«shewp by the 
prophets^ th^t there w^hiM be> after the coming 
pf Chfistj, a spiritual kingdom^ or church, enjoy- 
ing perpetual stability, uninterrupted exemption 
from error, and the divine protection to the end .; 
this identical apd important truth is so deaiiy ej(- 
pr^ssed in the New Testament, tbat human lan- 
guage canno( possibly convey any notion iii 
terms more manifestly evident What says our 
Redeemer in the well-known passage : Thou art 
Peter, and upon, tJm rock I wiU build my church; 
md the gatfis of HeU shaU not pretmil against it ^ 
Fr^m th^se words I collect three indisputable 
points; first, that Christ clearly manifested his 
intention of building a church, agreeably to the 
predictions of the prophets, whom we have cited : 
secondly, that ihe church so established would 
be exposed to a variety of trials, sufferings, and 
per86cuti(^s ; and that the powers of darkness 
would be arrayed against it, for the obvious and 
malicious purpose of destroying it root and 

> Matt. xvi. 18. 
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branch : and thirfUyj that the churchy so assailed^ 
would^ by virtue of this promise^ defeat the mali- 
cious and avowed object of the most inveterate 
foes^ and remain firm and unshaken to the end. 
No <»ther possible meaning can the ingenuity 
of man give to this .celebrated text ; and unless 
this obvious sense be admitted^ we must consider 
all human language, and all forms of speech^ so 
subject to caprice and uncertainty^ as to convey 
BO distinct idea whatever. If then it appears in- 
contestably clear that the church was to remain 
superior to the machination3 of its most inveterate 
enemies^ what becomes of the plea of those who, 
in defiance of this promise^ declare that the 
church has acttiaUy failed ; that she has taught a 
variety of errcurs ; that she has even &llen into 
idolatry^ and every species of crime ; that this 
disgraceful state was that of aUj Christendom for 
more than eight hundred years ; and that thus 
the gates of Hell have^ in the strictest ^ense of 
the word^ prevailed against the church. From 
this it inpontrovertibly appears^ Uiat the charter of 
Protestantism^ the pillar of the '^ Reformation/' 
stands indirect (position to the positive and 
obvious declarations of our Redeemer ; and that^ 
if we beiieve the reforming doctors^ we must be 
veduoed to assert^ that Christ was in the vrrong, 
mvi that they are in the right. Pious and Chris- 
tian reader ! pardon the exposure on paper of an 
inference^ however impious^ which inevitably 
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follows from the Protestant declaration, that the 
church is fallible^ and has actually fiailed. 

If we advert to the means which our Re- 
deemer employed to secure his future church 
from error, we shall remain perfectly convinced 
that the effect must be inevitably produced by so 
pre-eminent a cause. . In his tender and pathetic 
address to his disciples before his passion, we 
find the well-known texts : And I will pray the 
Father y and he shall give you another comforter, 
that he may abide with you for ever ; even the 
spirit of truth ^ And again : When he the spirit 
of truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth^. By what fatality does it happen, that 
those persons who profess the utmost veneration 
for the word of God, who consider it as the sole 
rule of faith, without not^, without comment, 
without interpreter, still venture to contradict the 
sacred writings, in the plainest assurances which 
language can convey ? He who has the words 
of eternal life hks declared, in terms not to be 
mistaken, that all .truth should be taught in his 
church FOR ever. Protestants assert^ that for 
centuries all error pervaded every xank and de- 
nomination of Christians, till the appearance of 
Luther, and the other bold patriarchs of reform, 
dissipated the gloom^ and ushered in days of light. 
O Catechist O Protestant ! again use thy rea- 
soning powers ; attend to the irresistible force of 

» John xiv. 16, 17. » Ibid. xvi. 13. 
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the plainest logic. A declaration opposed to the 
clear words of Christ, must be utterly false ; 
now the declaration on which Protestantism is 
founded^ is opposed to the clear words of Christ; 
therefore it is utterly false. It must consequently 
be deemed impious^ blasphemous^ derogatory to 
all piety, and destructive of every principle and 
sentiment of religion. How, let me ask again and 
again, could men, either sleeping or waking, 
imagine that they were performing the work of 
God, when all their efforts were directed to one 
point, to falsify his promises, to contradict his 
plainest assurances, and to prove that error had 
been engendered in that establishment, which 
was destined to be the abode of truth ? 

To correct this erroneous impression, by which 
millions vhave been deluded, nothing more, it 
should seem, would be necessary, than to bestow 
a slight attention on the concluding words of St. 
Matthew's Gospel ; perhaps the last words which 
our Redeemer spoke to his friends : Lo, 1 am 
with you all days, even unto theendoftheworld^: 
On this passage Dr. Porteus, the celebrated Pro- 
testant Bishop of London, thus writes : ^* That is, 
although I am about to leave you, and ascend into 
Heaven, and can no longer be personally present 
with you, yet the Holy Spirit, whom 1 have re- 
peatedly promised to send unto you, shcdl cer- 
tainhf come to supply my place, shall continually 

» Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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abide with you, and shall enlighten y guides assist, 
support, and comfort you to the end of the 
WORLD ^/' I can put no question to Dr. Porteus 
on the subject of this commentary^ for he has long 
ago appeared befoi'e a more awful tribunal than, 
that of public Opinion, to answer for his religious 
sentiments : but I will ask his surviving friends 
and admirers^ to explain to me^ if they are able> 
how this promised light, guidance^ assistance^ 
support^ and consolation^ here acknowledged by 
this writer to be ensured to the church to the end 
of the world, can for one moment be deemed con- 
sistent with the horrors of idolatry^ which both 
he and they, projessedfy and offidaUy, impute to 
the whole of Christendom for more than eight 
hundred years ^ ? In fact^ the plain truth can be 
no longer concealed : the grand plea of Protes- 
tantism, of every denomination^ it is thus appa- 
rent^ is a direct contradiction of the promises of 
Christy an insult to the divine veracity^ and the 
establishment of a principle subversive of religion, 
piety^ and common sense. 

In perfect accordance with these principles^ 

and in unison with these plain and unequivocal 

. declarations of our Lord aiid Saviour^ the grieat 

apostle of the Gentiles calls the church of th6 

living God^ the pillar and ground of the truth '. 

^ Lectures on St Matthew's Gospel, vol. ii. lect. 24. p. 344. 
edit 1805. 
' ' See Homily, loc. cit ' 1 Tim. ill. 15. 
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Now^ how is it possible^ that a church thus cha- 
racterised^ can become the seat of error^ the 
source of corruption^ the school of idolatry ? Is 
it not rather demonstratively true to say^ after 
these plain^ clear^ and express declarations^ by 
which error is excluded from the church to the 
end of the worlds that the imputed charges of the 
Reformers are thus proved to be without fouhda^ 
tion ; and that thus the pillar of Protestantism is 
shaken^ shattered^ and broken to shirers? For 
if we are to believe our Redeemer, his church is 
built upon a rock^ and is to stand fot ever ; if we 
. give credit to them, it is built upon sand, like 
that of the foolish man : And the rain descended, 
and the floods camei and the winds blew, and heat 
upon that house^ and it fell ^. It really appeaM 
an insult to an ordinary capacity, to dwell so long 
on a single topic, in order to prove the infallibi-^ 
lity of the church, or in other terms, to shew that 
she cannot err in teaching i^eligious truth ; but 
the minds of Protestants are so diseased on this 
subject, that nothing but a constant repetition of 
the clearest truthsi can produce the slightest im- 
pression . 

To the irresistible weight of these clear and 
convincing testimonies, drawn from the sacred 
writings, are opposed some feeble objections ; 
which, in the estimation of those who produce 
them, betray a loriora and desperate cause; In 

L 

' Matt Til. 27. 
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the first place it is maintained^ that the mode of 
reasoning adopted by Catholic divines^is illogical; 
for^ say the objectors^ these Catholic reasoners 
labour to prove the existence of the Scriptures 
from the infallibility of the church ; and again, 
they attempt to prove the infallibility of the church 
from the scripture ; and thus they build their rea- 
soning upon a fallacy, termed the "vicious circle." 
It may safely be pronounced, that if nothing more 
forcible than this can be produced against any 
cause, the attack must be weak in the extreme. 
The fallacy of the logical circle is found, when 
one proposition, which wants proof, is brought 
to prove another of the same description. But is 
this the case with respect to the infallibility of 
the church, and the existence and authority of 
the Scriptures ? Are both these points of doubtful 
origin ? Are they not in reality admitted by 
those, who affect to call in question their exist- 
ence ? As to the first, namely, the infallibility 
of the church, it was admitted long before the 
new scripture had an existence. The proofs of 
credibility, the preaching of the apostles, their 
known and attested miracles, the providential dif- 
fusion of the faith, with other similar events, had 
such an effect, as to induce beholders, even Pa- 
gans, to deem the church a most illustrious society 
of men. But when these causes were in full 
operation, and, by divine grace, produced a com- 
plete effect, then was the human mind subdued 
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to the obedience of faith ; and the churchy which 
in the first instance was considered only as an 
illustrious society of men^ was acknowledged to 
be divinely inspired^ and assisted, independently 
of any written document. To supply a convincing 
proof of this statement^ it is well known that the 
apostles, who had received no commission to 
write^ published nothing in the first place ; but 
directed the feithful to repeat, as an essential term 
of communion, and immediately after the article 
concerning the Holy Ghost, I believe the Holy 
Catholic Church. The church was therefore 
known, not only as an illustrious society, but as 
a society divinely established, teaching with autho^ 
rity the way of holiness, and consequently inca- 
pable of error in matters of faith, before a particle 
of the New Testament was composed. Besides, 
with what decency can the Protestant, who ad- 
mits the Scripture, exclude the Catholic from 
appealing to those sacred documents, the autho- 
rity of which is acknowledged by both parties. 
This imputation^ therefore, of recurring to the 
logical circle, must vanish upon the slightest ex- 
amination. For here are not foutid two unknown 
propositions proving one another, but two points, 
clearly established, giving weight to each other ; 
in the same manner as the testimony of John the 
Baptist led the inquirer to Christ ; and the tes? 
timony of Christ enhanced the character of the 
precursor. 
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The weight of authority contained in tbede 
passages of Scripture referred to is so ^reat^ as 
to induce many Protestants to gire to the church 
an infallibility in Jhndamental points, but to deny 
it to her in articles which they are pleased to term 
non-fundamental. We may really assert^ that the 
author of this distinction was either a fundamental 
fool^ or a designing knaye. For if such a dis- 
tinction be admissible^ it will follow^ that the se- 
paration from the church, with all its attendant 
evils^ originated in a dispute about points not 
fundamental ; consequently, not necessary to 
salvation. Secondly, it will follow that divine 
faiths without which it is impossible to please God, 
will be exposed to the utmost uncertainty, and 
thus will be extinguished. !Por amidst the conflict 
of discordant opinions on religious subjects^ who 
is to determine what points are to be deemed/t«n- 
damentcd, and what are to be considered as non- 
Jundamentall The Protestant of the church of 
England admits the trinity of the divine persons^ 
and the consubstantiality of the Son ; the Soci-^ 
nian and the Unitarian sturdily reject both. The 
Arian^ the Macedonian^ the Nestorian^ the Euty« 
chian» the Pelagian^ with ten thousand other 
denominations of religionists^ support with vehe- 
mence their respective opinions, on what is or is 
not necessary to salvation. In this confusion of 
sentiments, arising from the principles of what is 
called reform^ who shall decide what is precisely 
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to be deemed a fundamental point ? There is no 
possible method of coming to any certain conclu*» 
sion on the subject^ if the authority established 
by Christ be rejected : and. this celebrated dis* 
tinction is but a hollow artifice to destroy the very 
existence of faitl). A third and tremendous con- 
sequence arising from this distinction is, that the 
spirit of (Jod, who wlas to teach all truth for ever, 
who^ according to Dr. PorteusS was to enlightenf 
giddMy assist , cornfort, and supptrrt the church to 
the end of the worlds is here made to insure infal- 
libility only in some undefined points^ on which 
there can be no agreement among . religionists^ 
and to suffer j9D8&n?e6rr9r to be taught in others. 
Thus the Spirit of God, who was to teach all truth, 
is in some instances made a partisan of deception, 
and is repreiietited as plermitting the whole church 
tbgo astray. Frohi suth blasphemies^ let every 
Christian promptly divert his attention. 

If we consult the voice of Christian ahtiquity 
on this momentous question^ which is decisive of 
every other poiht of controversy^ we shall find the 
same uniform language, conveying the clearest 
statement^ that nothing but truth is found ia the 
church of Christ. . On this very point St. Irae- 
neus, who was the ornament of the second cen- 
tury, ispeaking of his master St. Polycarp, records 
that he visited Rome during the pontificate of 
Anicetus^ and that he reclaimed many of the par- 

' Loc. cit. 
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tisans of Valentinus and M arcion ; " publishing 
aloud/' adds he^ '' that the only truth which he 
had learned from the apostles^ was that taught by 
the church ^." It appears^ therefore, that accord- 
ing to St. Irenaeus and St. Polycarp^ nothing but 
truth can be looked for in the church* of Christ : 
here is no distinction between fundamental and 
non-fundamental articles : these are the disinge- 
nuous inventions of latter times^ introduced for 
the obvious purpose of weakenings and finally 
destroying^ that authority which Christ has be- 
queathed to his church. 

The great St. Cyprian, adverting to the words 
of St. Peter to our Redeemer, Lord, to whom shall 
we go ? thou hast the words of eternal life, thus 
expresses himself : *' St» Peter, upon whom the 
church was built, speaks here, and in the. name 
of the church teaches and declares, that although 
the multitude, from stubbornness and pride, should 
desert their faith, j/et the church does not faU* off 
from Christ */' In his celebrated treatise on the 
Unity of the Church, he speaks in terms more 
explicit : '^ The spouse of Christ camud, become 
an adultress. She is undefiled ; she is pure ; she 
knows but one house ; she preserves the sanctity 

\ See St. IreoKus, lib. 3. c. 3. & 4. I recommend thb whole 
work, and particularly the third book,, to the attentive peniBal 
of the caiechist. 

> Epist. ad Florent. 69. Edit. Pamel. 66. Edit. Oxon. ver- 
sus fin. 
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of one chamber with exemplary modesty ; she it 
is who guards . us for God ; who reserves the 
children^ whom she has brought forth^ for an eter- 
nal crown. Whoever separates from the church, 
and joins an adultress, is excluded from the pro- 
mises made Hy Christ to the church ; nor will he 
obtain the rewards of Christ, who leaves the 
church of Christ : he is an idien ; he is a profane 
mmt ; he is an enemy. He cannot have Clod for 
his father, who has not the church for his mo- 
ther^'' Language more appropriate, forcible, 
and decisive, is not to be found, than what St. 
Cyprian here employs to condemn the insolence 
of those who charge the church with error, in 
order to separate themselves fropti its authority. 
Leaving the catechist to make this remarkable 
passage the subject of his pious contemplation, I 
will cite an authority not less decisive, from a po- 
pular work of the great St. Augustine. • That 
most learned and most eminent father, in explain- 
ing the creed to the catechumens, comes to the 
part relating to the- church ; on which he writes 
in the following terms : '' Here is pointed out 
God and his temple. The temple of God is holy, 
says the apostle, which you are. This is the holy 
church, the one church, the true church, the Ca- 
tholic church, combating all heresies. Fight she 
can, but she never can be subdued. All heresies 

> St. Cypr.' de Unit. Eccles. p. 151. Edit. Pamel. p. 78. Edit. 
Oxon. 
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have gone out from ber> like uselesfi branches 
cut from the vine. But she remains in her root^ 
in her vinej, in her charity* The gat€9 of HeU 
can never prevail again$t her ^" . Th^ reader 
will observe^ that these testimonies of these dis- 
tinguished fathers in favour of the church, tend 
to shew that she is incapable of error in religious 
concerns^ and that a wilful separation from her 
jpale^ on the alleged ground of false doctrine^, is 
a crime of spiritual apostacy. This evidence^ 
therefore^ precludes the criminal and haughty at- 
tempts, of false teachers, designing heretics^ and 
pretended reformers of every age and natian. 

Qut what says my learned antagonist to this 
weight of authority ? 

I. He roundly asserts^ that infallibility is proved 
neither in Scripture^ reason, nor antiquity. I 
beg leave strongly to recommend to his deliberate 
attention^ the whole of the preceding remarks on 
this question, and he will find to his cost^ perhaps 
to his bitter regret, that infallibility is supported 
by all these several grounds. For surelj' when 
the divine oracles decisively establish any certain 
pointy and the most splendid testimonies of anti- 
quity confirm it by their weight, as we have clearly 
shewn on this grand question, no rational crea- 
ture can withhold a firm and undoubted assent. 

* St. Aug. Symbol, ad Catechumeii, lib. 1. torn. 9. p. 259. 
Colon. Agripp. 1616. 
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11. If, as is here allegeil^ the church has erred 
very grossly^ both in doctrine and worship^ what 
is to become of those clear^ noble^ and splendid 
promises, which we have recounted from the 
sacred writings ? Are they to be considered as 
merp words of ceremony, without meaning/ and 
without effect ? The church of Rome, compre- 
hending within its pale the great mass of Chris- 
tians, was, at the period of (lie ^'Reformation,'' 
the only religious institute which could claim the 
honour of being the church of Christ ; and if she 
&iled, the predictions of the prophets, and the 
assurances of our divine Redeemer, are reduced 
to a mere fable. Such is the situation in which 
pur opponents pbce themselves by their unwar- 
rantable attacks. 

III. Then it is said, that God has no where 
promised to make any particular church inMible. 
And when we clgim in&Uibility, we do not 
ascribe it to any particular church, not even to the 
single diocese of Rome ; a misrepresentation of 
our opponents, which we are obliged incessantly 
to correct : but we attribute it to the whole Ca- 
tholic church, of which the diocese of Rome is 
the head and centre. And if the whole Catholic 
church, in communion with the See of Rome, is 
not to be considered the church of Christ, we 
may ask, where is his church to he found? 
Where are we to took for thai church against 
which the gates of Hdl were never to prevail ? 
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She must have vanished from the face of the earthy 
and disappeared for ages past^ in opposition to 
the repeated declarations of eternal truth. 

IV. It is untrue, that Catholic divines are not 
agreed where to place this infallibility. The in- 
fallibility of the Pope, though a disputed point 
in the schools, is no where considered an e$ienti(d 
term of communion ; but it is clearly a matter of 
universal belief in the Catholic church, that God, 
in. virtue of the promises so distinctly made con- 
cerning this spiritual kingdom, will never permit 
a general council, sanctioned by the Pope, to fall 
into error ; nor that the whole body of pastors 
will be suffered to go astray. 

V. When the catechist asserts, that infallibility 
is a pretence to uphold temporal dominion, lie 
either deceives himself, or wilfully imposes on his 
readers. For infallibility was never understood 
to be any thing else but an exemption from error 
in propounding religious truth ; and as such, i^ 
can have no connexion with temporal sway. 

YI. As to the imputed contradictions between 
popes and councils, the catechist, if he hopes to 
produce a serious argument, must prove that 
popes, at the head of general councils, have taught 
contradictory doctrines on religious truths ; but 
this he is wholly unable to accomplish. 

VII. When the catechist affirms, that we assert 
an infallible guide to be necessary to decide con- 
troversies, he thinks proper, doubtless for his per- 
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sonal convenience^ to shift the state of the ques- 
tion at issue. We beg therefore to inform him, 
that the true state of the question is not, whether 
an infallible guide be, or be not necessary, but 
whether such a guide do actuaDy exist by divine' 
appointment, and in virtue of the promises of 
Christ. We justly maintain the affirmative side 
of the question, which we support by arguments, 
to which the catechist will never find a satisfac* 
tory answer S 

1 . Though the catechist has changed the state 
of the discussion by questioning the necessity of 
an infallible judge, he is extremely unfortunate in 
producing reasons to support his own opinion. He 
says that controversies were decided in the ancient 
church without an infallible judge. The very^ 
reverse of this statement will appear from a slight 
Inspection of the preliminary acts of every coun- 
cil held in the church; particularly the first four 
councils of Nice in 325, of Constantinople in 381, 
of Ephesus in 431, and of Chalcedon in 451 . In 
imitation of the apostles, who prefaced their de- 
cision on the legal observances with these re- 
markable words : // seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us^; these councils always con-' 
sidered themselves as assembled under the guid- 
ance of the divine spirit, and as acting by his au- 
thority : they cannot consequently be charged 

* See the preceding Observations. ' Acts acv. 28. 

X 
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with error, in the estimation of a Christian ^ 
Indeed^ the decisions of the general councils on 
doctrinal matters, have always heen received by 
the Catholic church as the dictates of the spirit of 
God : anid in accordance with this principle, St. 
Gregory the Great, speaking of the first four ge- 
heral councils, says : '* I profess the same reve- 
rence towards the first four general councils, as 
I do towards the four books of the gospels*/' 
" The council of Chalcedon,*' says St. Leo, '^'^ was 
f^ssembled by the Holy Ghost'/' The catechist 
surely forgot himself, when he appealed to the 
authority of the ancient church against infallibi- 
lity ; and particularly so, when it ^scaped his re- 
collection, that the first four councils are received 
by his own church *. 

2. When the catechist proposes a method of 
deciding religious controversies without an infal- 
lible judge, by a mild aiid conciliating temper, 
does he mean to oppose his idle su^estion to 
the contrivances of infinite wisdom ? • Ifhene^ 
ghct to hear the churchy let him he unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican^. Doesr he design to 
substitute his theory for actual practice ? is it the 
purport of his theology to deny that a real and effi- 
cient power was lodged in the church by him who 
has said. He that heareth you, heareth me, and he 

« 

* See the acts of these councils in Labbe, Carranza, and 
Gabnssut. . ' St. (rreg. Magn. epist. 24. 

» St. Leo, epist 73. * 1 Eliz. c. 1 . » Matt, xviii. 17. 
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that despiseth you, deapiseth me ; and he that despis- 
eth me^ despiseth him that sent me \ Let him give 
an answer to these trying questions ; or rather, 
let him express his shame and repentance for 
his feeble and wieked attempt to annihilate the 
power which our Redeemer has clearly left in 
his church ; a power Cully described by S|;. Paul> 
in a well-known passage: And he gave some 
apostles, and some^prophet^ ; and some evangelists^ 
and some pasUit's and teachers^ for iMph'/ecting 
of the saints ; for the work of the mini^tr^ ; for 
the edifying of the body of Christ : , till uie all 
come in the iinity oflhefaith\ and <>/i^the know^ 
ledge of the Son of Go A, unto 'a perfect man^ unto 
the measure of the Mature ff the fulness of Christ, 
That we henceforth be no mare chi^dren^ tossed 

TO AND fro, ANP CARRIJBD ABOUT WITH ^VJ^RY WINP 

OF iiocTRiNB, by the sleight of m^sn, and the fmmr 
ning craftiness whereby thty lie' in wait to de- 
ceive^. 

3. When he argues against an infallible judge^ 
because the effects intended have not b^en pro- 
duced/ he m^ht .with equal propriety argu^ 
again^ the Christian dispensation altogether^ be- 
cause the benevolent intentions of out Redeemer 
have not met with a due correspondence on the 
part of those whom he came tt^.xedeeip. It really 
is a task^ unworthy of the dignity of a diving, to 

« Luke jt. 16^ « Ephes. iv. 11, 1% 13, 14. 
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notice dt any length such wretched and contemp- 
tible reasoning;. 

4. When be asks why the church of Rome^ 
tnore than any other church, should be gifted 
with infallibility^ I will confidently tell him^ that 
he can easily cpUect the reason of this preroga- 
tive from the preceding observations. The church 
of Christ is clearly infallible^ as we have seen : 
now every reformed church in existence has dis- 
ovraed the prerogative of infallibility; conse- 
quently, by their own admission^ not one of them 
singly^ nor all of them collectively^ can Iclaim to 
be that churchy which was to be ruled for ever 
by t|ie spirit of God ; which was to be the pillar 
and FOUNDATION of TRUTH ; which was to teach 
ALL TRUTH ; which was to enjoy the special and 
perpetual assistance of our Redeemer to the end. 
In fect> the whole Catholic church, acknowledg- 
ing the Roman church to be the mother and 
mistress of all churches, and the Pope of Rome 
to be the successor of St. Peter, was the only uni- 
versal or Catholic church on earth, when the "Re- 
formers'* commenced their apostacy. This state- 
ment is acknowledged both by Luther and Calvin : 
'^ At first I stood alone/' says the former. '^ We 
have been constrained/^ says the latter, ^^ tosepa- 
rate ourselves from the whole world ^.** If there- 
fore Christ always had a church on earth to be 

* Primo solus eram, Lutber Praef. Oper. A toto mundo dis- 
cessionem facere coacti sumus. Calvin, Epist. 141 • 
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preserved inviolate to the end of time> the only 
church then in existence^ can lay an exclusive 
claim to the dignity of being considered the true 
and legitimate spouse of Christ. 

5. When the catechist asserts^ that we cannot 
decide the disputes among ourselves by this 
boasted infallibility^ he confounds two things to* 
tally distinct in their nature, and widely different 
in their consequences : I allude to articles of 
faiths as terms of communion^ on one side^ and 
to matters of individual opinion on the other. In 
articles of faiths we all agree without the smallest 
hesitation ; and this from an intimate conviction 
that Almighty God^ after all his divine assurances, 
will never suffer his church to go astray. As to 
matters of opinion, th^y are left to the discretion 
of those who may choose to exercise their own 
judgment and ingenuity, without violating the 
precious deposit of faith. The Tnotto of the Ca- 
tholic may be said to be the well-known sentence 
of St. Augustine : 

In uscsssiurus itnitas, in dubiis libertat, in (nnnibu$ cariioM, 
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' QUESTION XXIV. 

Why do you 6nd fault witli the church of Rome for not softr- 
iog the com^ion people to read the Bible ? 

I • • • . _ . 

ANSWER. 

1. Because in doing so they act contrary to the command Christ 

g^ves to all, to search Ihe Scriptures, John v. 39. 
3. because what they forbid^ the apostles commend ; as we see 

iu. the. example of the Beresins, who are commended lor 
,. feading the Scriptures* Acts xvii. 11. 
3. It is contrary to the. practice of the primitiye churchy io 

which the fathers earnestly exhcMed the people to an assi- 
' diiouA and diligent reading of' the Scriptures. 
4« It agrees npt with St. Paul's counsel and exhortatioo, 

I Thess. v. 7^ J charge you that this Epistle be read to all 

the holy brethren, 

5. It was the duty of the' Jews to have the kw in their houses, 
• ai)dtb read it to their children. Deut. vi. 7. And therefore 

must be much u-ire the duty of Christians, to read or pe* 
ruse the Gospel, as being a people living under a greater 
and richer economy. 

6. Whereas it is pretended that the Scriptures are obscure, and 

that this prohibition is to prevent heresies. We answer, 
that the Scriptures are not so obscure in places relating to 
things necessary to salvation, but that they may be under' 
stood by the laity. And as to the plea of preventing here- 
sies, that is only a pretence,^ no argument^ since they might 
as well forbid people to eat or drink, for fear they should 
abuse that liberty. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Again we have to complain of misrepresentation 
in stating the practice and discipline of the Ro» 
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man Catholic churchy in the regulation of that 
attention which is justly bestowed by the faithful 
on the sacred Scripture. It is not true that the 
church refuses to the people the use of the Bible : 
the pastors of ithe phurch have unifprmly encou* 
raged an^i patronised the publication of the sacred 
volume ; and^ in many instances, have themselves 
given various editions of the Scripture in the vul- 
gar tongue. This practice has been observed in 
every Catholic country ; and surely to what pur- 
pose can such editions sei've^ but to administer to 
the wants of that portion of the faithful^ who are 
unacquainted with the learned languages. This 
prohibition^ therefore, of using the food of the 
divine -word^ is a calumny which has a thousand 
times been repeated, and as often been denied. 

But what is the real ground of the charge, the 
truth or falsehood of which, it should seem, might 
so <;asily be verified ? This may easily be ex • 
plained \\\ a small compass. Those who would 
have the candour to learn the present discipline 
of the Catholic church from the authentic and 
authorized source of the Council of Trent, might 
easily satisfy themselves, that the utmost diligence 
is constantly recommended to the pastors <»f the 
church, to feed their, flocks with the food of the 
divine word \ But while this general charge is 
given to the pastors, to instruct the people in the 
doctrine of the Scripture, the church, like a ten- 

* Sess. 5. de Reformat, c. 2.. item Sess. 24. c. 4. 
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der mother, feels herself compelled to prevent the 
most salutary food from degenerating into poison, 
by the indiscretion of those who use it. Hence 
in those Catholic countries, where the discipline 
of the Council of Trent has been generally re- 
ceived and published, certain salutary restraints 
have been devised and enforced, in order to pre- 
serve the purity of the divine word, and to prevent 
that from becoming hurtful to souls, which was 
intended to be their light and support. With this 
view the church has forbidden, in the first place, 
the use of such versions of the sacred Scripture^ 
as come from dangerous quarters, or from those 
who might be suspected of corrupting x)r falsifying 
the divine oracles. Secondly, she prohibits the 
indiscriminate and promiscuous use even of au^ 
thorized versions, without the approbation and 
leave of the pastors of the church. These two 
points are carefully enforced, where the rules of 
the Council of Trent are received and published \ 
It becomes necessary to make an accurate state- 
ment of the case ; for probably the distinction 
between faith and discipline, and the necessity 
of having matters of discipline published before 
they become obligatory, are points which have 
escaped th^ researches of our profound theolo- 
gian. In the third place, what the Catholic church 
positively and peremptorily insists upon is, that 
no one is to follow his private judgment in the 

' Vide Reg. 3, 4, 5. ad Calc. Gone. 
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interpretation of the Scripture ; but that he is to 
adhere to the judgment and interpretation of the 
church. Now where is the man^ possessing a 
notion of ecclesiastical government^ and impressed 
with the necessity of observing due order and 
indispensible discipline^ who woulcji reprehend 
these restraints^ op censure these salutary precau- 
tions ? 

As to the first precaution^ by which the church 
prohibits the general use of corrupted versions^ 
the prudence and "propriety of the measure ure 
self-evident ; for if veneration is due to the divine 
word, this must clearly be understood of the word 
of God, presented in a genuine and authentic 
form. No falsifier of any part of the sacred 
writings can presume to imaginCi that his hurtful 
labours will be received with the countenance and 
respect which are bestowed on a fair edition, or 
on an authentic version of the Holy Scriptures. 

As to the second restraint, if the word of God 
is to be considered in the light of food, by which 
the souls of the ftiithful are to be fed for life eter*- 
nal, it is surely not inconsistent with the maternal 
office of the church, whom all are commanded to 
hear, to introduce certain regulations in the use 
of this food, for the sole purpose of rendering it 
more salutary, and of preventing the effects of 
indiscretion. In the common conduct of life, it 
is an object of importance with those intrusted 
with the care of health, to withhold from the pa- 
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tient the use even of wholesome and substantial 
fbod^ when circumstances render ^uch a precau- 
tion proper and necessary: and if the church 
sees^ what. frequently and unquestionably hap* 
pens, that the weak^ the thoughtless^ and unstable^ 
make an improper use of jthe sacred word of God, 
it is evidently the duty, as it is the present prac- 
tice of the church in those parts where the dis- 
cipline of; the Council of Trent has been pub- 
lished; not to prohibit the ..use of the Scripture, 
as has been so often asserted, but to place the use 
of it under such restraints as will prevent evil. 
In fact, what physician^ who practices the art of 
healing wjth any credit or success, would venture 
to indulge his patients in the indiscriminate use 
of all kinds of food,' under all circumstances, and 
under the. pressure of every complaint. "Such 
laxity of principle and conduct would not be tole- 
rated in civil society ; and why is the church to 
consign the holy wordof God indiscriminately to 
persoDsof all classes, without introducing regu- 
lations, to render it salutary, aiid productive ? St. 
Pet^i^speaking of th^ Epistles of^St. Paul, as^ 
serts,' that in them Are some things hard to be 

imOERSTOOD, WHICK TH«¥ THAT ARE UNLEARNED 
AND UNSTABLE, WREST, AS THEY DO THE OTHER 8CRIP- 

TURES^ TO THEIR OWN DESTRUCTION ^ . In real trutb, 
if there is any form of ecclesiastical government 
established by the wisdom of our Redeemer, if 

« 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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he really cominisisioned bishopfii to fee4 the church 
of God ^^ it becomes their fjaramountduty to pre- 
vent that, whiqh is wholesome/ from being con- 
verted into a poison that will lead to destruction. 
These- precautions and re^ti^ints^ therefore, 
which have been so much misrepresented and 
calumniated^ are in reality such as are dictated 
by the o;rdiriary rules of prudence^and sanctioned 
by the usual conduct of haman life. 

As to the third point'of. discussion, which is 
absolutely required as ^ means qf preserving Ca- 
tholic unity, I mean the necessity of submitting 
to the authority of the <:b]Urch in the interpreta- 
tion, of the Holy Scrip>tutes» it is a point so clear, 
so reasonable, so congenial to the common senti- 
ments of mankind on the subject of order, that 
it can scarcely be conceived . bow the opposite 
opinion could gain ground; in: tbe world. It is a 
principle uniyersally admitted, that government 
cannot be maintaiiicid without rule and subordi- 
nation ; and no cdde of laws was ever framed, 
which was not consigned to the interpretation of 
judges, or of those who. possessed professional 
knowledgfe. In fact, in taking a retrospective 
view of the various governments which, have ex- 
isted from the beginning of time, what form of 
legislation can be traced, which gave to indivi- 
duals the right of interpreting those laws on 
which the welfare of society depended ? Such a 

' Acts XX. 28. 
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form of 'government would be a monster in na- 
ture ; it would legalize discord^ and introduce 
anarchy ; it would dissolve the bonds by which 
society is held together ; it woulji bring into full 
operation the active passions of self-love, and con- 
found right with strength. If this is the general 
picture of the effects resulting from the private 
interpretation of law^ can any reason be assigned 
why ecclesiastical government can be conducted 
on different principles of order from all civil in- 
stitutions ? or why the interpretation of the divine 
law should be left to the arbitrary caprice and 
wayward fancies of individuals ? Is there any 
warrant in the word of God for such an unnatural 
supposition ? We have to give but. a summary 
inspection to the sacred volume^ to set this ques- 
tion at rest for ever.. When God gave a form of 
government to the Jews^ he by no means consti- 
tuted each man a judge in his oym cause^ by 
leaving the decision of individual disputes to pri- 
vate judgment; but directed that all difficulties 
and differences should be referred to the priests 
and Levites^ On the same subject the prophet 
Malachi exclaims : The priests' lyps should keep 
. knowledge f and they shall seek the law at his 
mouth ; for he is the messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts ^ 

If such was the conduct of God in the old law^ 
to make his priests the supreme judges in all con- 

' Peuter. xvii. S, et seq. ' Mai. ii. 7. 
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tfoversies and dubious matters^ can we suppose 
that he has altered this mode of proceeding in the 
law of grace^ and made each individual^ assisted 
by the private spirit^ the interpreter of the divine 
will, the expounder of the divine law, the archi- 
tect of his own faith, the supreme judge m all 
matters relating to the most important concerns 
that can interest human nature ? Can such a sin- 
gular dispensation be imputed to infinite wisdom, 
by a man who possesses a spark of religion ? 
The question is easily decided by documents 
contained in the new Scripture. It appears that 
our great Lord and charitable Redeemer gave to 
his apostles a real and efficient power of instruct- 
ing the faithful, and of deciding all differences : 
A U power is given to me iri heaven and in earth; 

GO, THEREFORE, TEACH ALL NATIONS \ ThoSC who 

neglect to hear the church, are to be treated as 
heathens and unbelievers^ ; and St. Paul, as we- 
have often remarked, styles the church the pillar 
AND GROUND OF TRUTH *. The church is, there- 
fore, the grand tribunal before which all spiritual 
concerns are to be brought and decided. Now 
among cases which may admit of discussion and 
controversy, are evidently to be ranked points of 
the divine law contained in the Scripture : and 
when such events actually take place, why should 
the form of government, devised by our Re- 
deemer, give" way to the pretended right of pri- 

* Matt xxviiL 18, 19. ' Ibid, xviii. 17. * 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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vate judgment ? St. Paul^ in a well-knowii pas- 
sage^ which we hjatve. before cited, clearly esta- 
blishes the government of thie pastors of the 
church, in terms which utterly destroy this sup- 
posed right ; .for he alleges, that the various pas- 
tors and guides, whom he 'enumerates, are ap- 
pointed, THAT WE BE NO MORE CHILBREN, TOSSED 
ABOUT WITH iEVEEY WIND OP DOCTRINE ^ St. Peter, 

in terms not to be misconstrued, declares that 

NO PROPHECY OF. ScRIPTURE IS OF. PRIVATE INTER- 

• 

PRETATioN *. After such clear and incontrover- 
tible testimonies, how is it possiblei with any co- 
lour of reason, to set up Uie right of private in- 
terpretation ? The purpose which- the authors 
of this system have in view, i in, appealing from 
the Scripture as explained by the Catholic church, 
to the Scripture as explained by themselves, is 
so manifestly i^nd so grossly visible, as not to de- 
ceive thei plainest and moat vulgar capacity;' 

But perhaps it may be alleged, that all these 
decimation n of Scripture are not to be taken, in 
the most rigorous meaning ; and that in conse- 
quetice of the superior light which was promised 
to the faithful in the new law, the apostles and 
their immediate successors might have left the 
supposed right of private judgment ih violate. 
Let this difficulty be decided by the holy Scrip- 
ture, to^whiclLour opponents are sd fond of ap- 
pealing, in opposition to all authority. When 



* Ephe8.iv«li — 14. 



*3>Pet.L20. 
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the celebrated dispute took filaee between the 
converted Jews and Gentiles, concerning: the 
ceremonies of the old law, the controversy was 
decided/ not by the judgment of private indivi- 
duals, nor by any number of the parties con- 
cerned ; the business was referred to the council 
of the apostles at Jerusalem, and their decision 
was pronounced and received as an oracle of the 
Holy Ghost : It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
andtous^. In the same authoritative manner 
every dispute;, which took place in subsequent 
periods of the church/ was brought to a final 
close by the voice of general councils ; and all 
who refused submission to their dogmatical de- 
ci'ees, were treated as heretics, who preferred 
their own judgment to that of the church. Thus 
were the Arians, the Macedonians, the Nesto- 
riansy and the Eutychians, condemned in the 
first four general councils ; and any appeal from 
the Scripture as understobd and explained by the 
fathers of these councils, ' to the Scripture as in* 
terpreted by individuals, particularly by the par- 
ties concerned, has always been regarded as a 
wretched and pitiful subterfuge, to set aside that 
authority which Christ has left in his church. 
But it is time tp listen to the oracular wisdom of 
the cathechiston the subject, and to investigate 
his learned statements. 

I. In the first place he says, that Catholics act 

V Act8 XV. 28. 
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in opposition to the command of Christy who 
days, search the Scriptu¥es^. It were to be 
wished, that all who produce a text from the sa- 
cred Scripture to establish any point, would first 
consider the whole context of the passage which 
they think proper to cite. This precaution would 
dissipate the greatest portion of flimsy arguments 
drawn from the sacred writings. The text pro- 
duced by the catechist, contains not a shadow of 
command to lay the Scriptures indiscriminately 
before the &iithful. Our Redeemer is there 
establishing against the Jews the reality of his 
mission, and his consubstantiality with his hea- 
venly Father; and he asserts that those evidences, 
to which they appealed, bear witness to his cha- 
racter. He says* : You sent untaJohn^ and he 
bare witness unto the truth. In tb^e same way he 
adds : You search the Scriptures ; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life ; and they are they 
which testify of me *. This version and interpre- 
tation> which accord with the context, as well as 
with the Greek original, will be found to contain 
no command, but only a reference to the prac- 
tice which the Jews were pursuing. 

Besides, were we to grant that a command is 
conveyed in the words of Christ, such a conces- 
sion would by no means warrant the inference of 
the catechist ; for his argument would run thus : 
Christ, in discussing with the Jews the subject 

» John V. 39. « Ibid. 33. » Ibid. 39. 
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of his divine mission^ refers them to the Scrip- 
tures ; therefore, by the force of this direction, 
the whole body of the sacred Scriptures, without 
note or comment, is to be laid open promiscuously 
to the inspection of all the faithful, that they may 
come to such conclusion^ as the spirit shall sug- 
gest. The head that can produce such reason- 
ing, is not fitted for theological discussion. 

II. Then he argues, that the Bereans are com- 
mended for reading the Scriptures \ and that 
consequently the Scriptures may be indiscrimi* 
nately read by aU the faithful. This consequence 
by no means flows from the commended prac- 
tice. The Bereans are here descr)))ed as more 
noble than those in Thessalonica^ and as receiving 
the word of God with more readiness^. But be- 
cause such persons are applauded for examining 
and comparing the doctrine of the apostles with 
the predictions of the prophets, does it follow 
that the ignorant ^nd illiterate, the ploughman 
and the peasant, should be urged to read every 
part of the sacred Scripture indiscriminately, 
without note or comment? and that the church, 
as a mother and' guardian of the faithful, is not 
competent to introduce salutary restraints, and 
prudential precautions, for the purpose of inspir- 
ing christian humility, and a love of submission 
and order? It is really not too severe a censure 
to say of the catechist, that in all his allegations 

' Acts xTii. 11. 'Ibid. 
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on this and other subjects^ there appears neither 
a knowledge of Scripture, nor of Christian atfti- 
quity^ nor any portion of natural or artificial 
logic. 

III. Here he urges^ that the practice of the 
Roman Catholic church is contrary to that of the 
primitive churchy when the holy fathers exhorted 
the people to a diligent reading of the Scriptures. 
It is perfectly true that the holy fathers perpetu- 
ally urged the faithful to an attentive perusal of- 
the divine oracles : and the Roman Catholic 
church, at the present period, would, under si- 
milar circumstances, pursue the same method. 
The catechist appears not aware, that matters of 
discipline must ever vary with the shifting scenes 
and changeable occurrences of human life ; nor 
does he s§em thoroughly acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, in which the holy fathers are perpe- 
tually urging their hearers to read the divine 
oracles. In those days of fervour, it was the con- 
tinual practice of Christian l^ishops and preachers 
to explain the Scriptures at full length, in dis- 
courses styled homilies : not only Sundays, but 
days of devotion, and the penitential seasons of 
the year, were devotied to this salutary purpose. 
The same zealous pastor would often appear 
thrice in the day, in the performance of a func- 
tion so useful and so salutary to religion.. la 
this manner St. John Chrysostom explained the 
' whole Scripture : the greatest portion of his im- 
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mortal writings^ which have been preserved for 
the instruction of mankind^ consists of homilies 
of this description. Those of St. Augustine and 
St. Gregory, among the Latin fathers, possess 
their relative value and importance ; and similar 
productions of other fathers might be mentioned 
with applause. To be prepared for these instruc* 
tions, and afterwards to retain them; it was pro- 
per that the faithful should be assiduous in read- 
ing the Scriptures, and particularly the parts that 
had been expounded, in order to co-operate with 
the zeal and activity of the pastors. This is the real 
reason of that earnestness which ^t. John Chry- 
sostom and other fathers perpetually employed, 
to animate the faithful to read the word of God ; 
and this is in perfect unison with the spirit of the 
church at all times. To urge the faithful to 
study the divine oracles in sentiments of humility^ 
docility, and submission, with such guides as the 
holy fathers, or any orthodox commentators ; and 
to introduce salutary restraintjs, by which the un- 
learned and the unstable are prevented from 
wresting the Scriptures to their own perdition^ 
are objects by no me^ns incompatible, and are 
both directed by the maternal tenderness, and the 
sagacious prudence of the church. 

IV. The corresponding number contains a 
singular piece of reasoning. The apostle ^ orders 
his epistle to be read to the brethren ; therefore^ 

' 1 Tiiess. V. 27. 
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urges the catechist^ it is the duty of all to read 
the Scriptures. The epistle was undoubtedly 
read, agreeably to St. PauFs desire^ in the reli- 
gious assemblies of the faithful^ where the pas- 
tors were present to explain any diiSficulties ; and 
this is what the Catholic church sanctions by her 
practice. But this does not authorize the indis- 
criminate reading of the Scripture^ without note 
or comment^ where each man constitutes himself 
the judge of the divine oracles, and the architect 
of his own feith ? 

y . If the Jews were urged to make the divine 
law the subject of incessant- meditation^ it is per- 
fectly right that Christians should pursue the same 
conduct with increased ardour ; but this is to be 
accomplidhed with exact order^ and the rigid ob- 
servance pf discipline ; with a profound humility 
of mind^ and a strict submission to the order esta- 
blished by Christ ; which wcis^ constantly and in- 
variably to hear his church. 

VI. The catechist surpasses himself in bold- 
ness and insolence, when he arraigns the practice 
of the Catholic churchy on what he deems a false 
ground of the obscurity of the Scriptures ; which, 
says he^ are not so obscure in things necessary 
to salvation. St, Peter thought otherwise, when 
he represents the unlearned and unstable, wrest- 
ing not only the epistles of St, Paul, but other 
Scripture^ to their perdition \ Besides^ if the 

* Loc. cit. 
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Scriptures are so clear in doctrines necessary to 
salvation^ by what unlucky combination of cir- 
cumstances has it happened^ that the days of 
''Reformation/' which are supposed to have 
ushered in light on a benighted worlds have ex- 
hibited such a want of uniformity aniong the re- 
forming doctors and their disciples ? Books with- 
out end might be written to expose the variations of 
Protestant churches^ and Protestant divines : the 
learned and eloquent Bishop of M eaux published 
two ample .volumes on the subject^ and has 
favoured the world with such testimonies^ as com- 
pletely destroy the credit of Protestantism \ Even 
on the subject of the most adorable Trinity^ the 
knowledge of which is surely necessary to salva- 
tion^ the most inconsistent^ jarring^ and«romantic 
systems^ have been formed among Protestants ; 
and numbers at this day^ designating themselves 
Unitarians^ openly and avowedly give up the 
mystery altogether. What is the source of this 
e\i\y but the indiscriminate liberty allowed by the 
principles of Protestantism, not only of reading 
the Scripture without the necessary precautions 
of Christian humility and orderly submission^ but 
of judging of the contents of the sacred volume^ 
without the aid of note, comment, or interpreter. 
Let not the catechist then assert, that the pre- 
vention of heresy is a mere plea for the salutary 

* See Variations des Eglises Protestantes, par Bossuet, pas- 
sim : edit. Paris, 1730. 
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precautions in question, without any substantial 
foundation ; since the state of the Protestant 
world is a practical proof of the solidity of the 
Catholic discipline. Let him cease to exclaim^ 
that we might as well forbid the use of meat and 
drink, for fear of abuse ; for if he asks his medi- 
cal adviser whether, in any case^ the natural 
liberty of mankind should be restrained in the use 
of meat and drink, he will unquestionably receive 
for answer, that innumerable instances occur 
where such restraint becomes necessary for the 
preservation of human life, and for the, mainte- 
nance of that station, which has been assigned to 
each person by the orders of Providence. A si- 
milar mode of reasoning fully justifies the Catho- 
lic church in all the prudential precautions which 
duty has impelled her to adopt, in preventing a 
general and indiscriminate hcense of reading the 
sacred Scripture, without note, comment, or ex- 
position. 
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QUESTION XXV. 

Why do yon believe that the books commonly printed^ and 
boiipd up with the Bible> caUed Apocrypha* are not cano- 
nical Scripture ? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because the true oracles of the Old Testament were delivered 

to the Jewish churchy Rom. iu. 2, and these books were not 
delivered as such. 

2. These Apocrypha were not written by men inspired^ as all 

canonical Scripture must be. 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
3» As the Jewish church knew of no other canonical Books of 
the Old Testament^ but what the Protestant churches own ; 
so the primitive church received no other from the Jews but 
these. 

4. Some of the authors of the books called Apocrypha make 

excuses for themselves^ and beg the reader's pardon for their 
mistakes ; which is not the language of the Holy Ghost. See 
2 Maccab. xv^ 38 : see also th^ Prologue to Jesus the Son 
of Sirach. 

5. In the ancient account of canonical books^ particularly that 

of the Council of Laodicea^ in the year 364^ these Apocry- 
pha are left out» 

6. Whereas it is pretended that these Apocrypha were read in 
the primitive churchy we grant it ; but it was for the instruc- 
tion ofv men's morals : they did not resolve their faith into 
them ; no more do we. 

7. Some learned men of the church of Rome do not believe 

them to be canonical. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Here we have a most important subject of dis- 
cussion^ in finding a true and unequivocal rule 
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by which genuine Scripture^ containing the word 
of God^ and the real expression of the divine wiU, 
may be distinguished from what is spurious, and 
barely human. Unless such a rule canT}e founds 
how are we to proceed? how are we to ascertain 
the current coin of the kingdom^ without clear 
and unerring marks, by which we are to discern 
what possesses real value from what is base ? In 
human concerns, we are not satisfied to be 
abandoned to hazard, to be guided by the opi- 
nions of individuals, however respectable and 
eminent, when the aflFair is of the utmost moment, 
when the consequences are irreparable, and whcin 
opinions are discordant. 

If a question should arise, whether a point 
which deeply interests all the members of a poli- 
tical community, be or be not a law of the Jand, 
the course to be pursued is extremely clear. 
When neither the leairned in the law, nor the ap- 
pointed judges and guardians of right, can come 
to any certain conclusion, recourse must be had 
to the supreme power of the state ; and nothing 
can set the question at rest, but a legislative enact-* 
ment, or an authoritative declaration. If such a 
resource is offered to. us in deciding human con- 
troversies, are we to be left destitute in a busi- 
uess of all others the most important, when we 
are inquiring, which are those books that convey 
the will of the Almighty, as communicated to 
man ? If temporal sovereigns make known their 
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orders to their subjecta, without danger of decep* 
tion, by^the appointment of a regular series of 
subordinate officers, is the will of the Almighty 
to be left, in a state of obscurity, without any 
mark, by which a book, containing the positive 
divine law, can be distinguished from a spurious 
and fabricated production ? ' This cannot be ; it 
is not consistent with the general analogy of go- 
vernment, whether ecclesiastical or civil ;^ it is 
oppojsed to the usual ways pf Providence ; it is 
contrary to the positive declarations of ourJRe- 
deemer, to which we have so often referred, and 
by which he stands pledged to protect his church 
from all error, and to lead her into all truth. For if 
there existed no mode of ascertaining the authen- 
ticity and inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, or 
if it could be |)roved that the Catholic church has 
proposed to the faithftil a bo(^, or any part of a 
book, as true Scripture, which could be shewn 
evidently not to be the word of God, that would 
amount to a substantial demonstration that she has 
led the faithful into error and deception. But 
as long as we can rely on the words of our Re- 
deemer, that event can never take place : eternal 
truth is incapable of any deiieit; the declarations 
of God cannot be fiilsified. We are therefore 
constrained, in this as in aU other discussions ref- 
lating to faith, to listen to the voice that descends 
from above ;^to obey that authority which Christ 
himself established. There is no other method 
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under the sun^ of bringing religious disputes to 
a close^ or determining what is or what is not 
Scripture, but by listening to the voice of that 
churchy founded by our Redeemer; which we 
have proved to be the church in communion with 
the See of Rome. This consideration had such 
a weight on the mind of the great St, Augus- 
tine^ that he openly declares, that he would not 
believe the gospel^ were he not induced to do it 
by the authority of th£ catholic church \ 

The catechist and the Protestant of every de- 
scription/ by depriving himself of this guide, 
which led St. Augustine to believe the gospel^ 
and consequently to, admit every part of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, has thrown away the only 
means . by which the faithful can be enabled, not 
only to distinguish the apocryphal from the sacred 
writings, but to ascertain the authenticity and in- 
spiration of any single part. In fact, what possible 
rule can the Protestant produce, by which he can, 
with any certainty, pronounce that any book 
whatever contains the written word of God? 
The bible itself, and none of the books can 
depose in their own favour : all laws, all precepts, 
all external injunctions, must emanate from some 
authority : the resource of the private spirit is 
too ridiculous to be named : the authority and 
tradition of the Catholic church are mentioned 

* ' Epist. contra Fund. loc. cit. 
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by Protestants, only to be held up to scorn. 
Where, therefore, are the marks by which the 
Protestant is enabled to discern the true Scrip- 
ture from that which is dpurious? Is internal 
evidence, or a critical discrimination of style, to 
be alleged as a ground of choice, in determining 
the relative merits of performances, in this im- 
portant inquiry ? That surely is a very equivo- 
cal mark, and subjects the inquirer to the utmost 
degree of uncertainty and delusion. There were 
false gospels and false epistles circulated among 
the faithful at the earliest period of Christianity : 
these performances, which for a time had many 
admirers, were suppressed by the authority of 
the primitive pastors. Luther, the great patri- 
arch of *' reform,'' exploded the Epistle of St. 
James in terms of indignant contenfipt^: the 
manner in which he spoke of the Ecclesi- 
astes, was so extremely childish, and so marked 
with ribaldry^ that even his intimate friends 
were disgusted^ : still both these books are held 
as sacred and aanonical by other Protestants. The 
private judgment, therefore, of any individual, 
grounded on internal evidence, must be held a 
very insecure basis, on which we are to form a 
clear and decided opinion on a business of such 
transcendant importance. Is external evidence. 



' Pref. in Epist ^ 
' Rebenntock, torn. 2. Golloq. p. 100, et seq. 
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or the testimony of mankind^ by which we 
ascribe human performances to their reputed 
authors, a sufficient ground to admit the autho- 
rity of inspired writings ? External evidence 
may assuredly determine the authenticitt/ of a 
work ; but what is to enable us to ascertain the 
doubtful question as to its inspiration, and con- 
sequent authority ? That is a point of a higher 
order. Here then we may repeat St. Augustine's 
declaration : '' I would not believe the gospel, 
were I not induced to do it by the authority of 
the Catholic church.*' In fact, set aside the 
authority of the Catholic church, and you have 
no dependence left, but on the various and dis- 
cordant opinions of individuals ; which may be 
as numerous as the persons who bestow any at- 
tention on the subject. By the unalterable order 
of human events, and by the usual progress of. 
infidelity, doubts and discussions concerning the 
authenticity and inspiration of. some books of the 
Scripture, may terminate in the fatal purpose of 
rejecting the whole sacred volume, as a mere 
human performance. The history of learning 
furnishes but too many instances of the fatal 
effects of this grand Protestant, principle, by 
which the existence and the mlsaning of the sa- 
cred Scripture are subjected to private judgment. 
On the contrary, when the authority of the Ca- 
tholic church is admitted, the voice of our Re- 
deemer is. obeyed; order is maintained; the 
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analogy of government is supported ; the in- 
conveniences arising from disorder and anar^ 
chy are obviated ; all is regular^ consistent^ and 
agreeable to that subordination, ivhich is as ne* 
cessary in spiritual concerns, as in temporal 
government. 

If, therefore, the authority of the Catholic 
church is the only mode of determining the au- 
thenticity and inspiration of the sacred Scriptures^ 
and consequently of separating what is spurious 
from what is genuine, we have only to solicit her 
judgment and decision on the case. She speaks in 
the most distinct terms, by the voice of Christian 
antiquity, by her councils, and in the writings of 
her holy doctors. The great St. Augustine, in 
enumerating the parts of the sacred Scripture, 
makes mention of those books as canonical^ which 
the Catholic church admits at this day ^. In the 
third council of Carthage, held in 397, at which 
this gre^t prelate and doctor assisted, the same 
catalogue of sacred books is inserted, as forming 
the canonical Scripture*., The decision of this 
council, though only a national council, may 
justly be considered as the voice of the whole 
church; for it was numerously attended : Aure- 
lius, the primate of all Africa, presided ; the illus- 
trious St. Augustine assisted at it, and sanctioned 
the proceedings with his signature ; the great 



^ St. Aug. de Doctrin.^ChristiaD. lib. ii. c 8. 
• Vid. Cone. Carth. iii, c. 47. 
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and eminent pontiffs at that period adopted 
Jts decree on this question ; and the Catholic 
church, in a general council^ subsequently con- 
firmed the decision^. 

In addition to these distinguished authorities, 
let me adduce that of the Greek churchy to 
which the catechist is so fond of appealing, 
when he imagines, however erroneously, that 
such a plan may suit his purpose. In the 
various attestations, procured by the orflfer of 
Lewis XIV. and published by authority, we see 
these books received as canonical, which the 
catechist regards as apocryphal and spurious. 
In the attestation of the seven bishops, before 
referred to, we have the following passage : 
'^ We affirm, that the books of Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruc, the Maccabees, 
constitute a part of/ the holy Scripture, and are 
not exploded like pagan performances ^'' Now 
will the catechist, in the plenitude of his wisdom^ 
inform me, and explain to the public, if he can^ 
how such a portion of Christians, as constitute 
the Greek church, separated as they have been 
from the great body of the mother church for nine 
hundred years, let him explain how they happen 
to coincide with the Cathohc church in commu- 
nion with the see of Rome^ except both parties had 

* Vid. Carranza, fol. 85. Innocent. I. Epist. ad £xuper. 
Gelas. 1 Deer, de lib. sac. St. Aug. loe. cit. Isidor. Etym. 
lib. vi. c. 1. Cassiodor. Divin. Lect. lib. Cone. Trident.. sess. 4. 

• Pcrpet. de la Foi, loc. citato. No. 14, p. 412. 
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considered their belief on the subject, as a part of 
apostolical tradition. There could be no collu- 
sion between parties of this description : their 
agreement^ therefore, on the catalogue of the 
Scriptures^ forms an argument altogether irre- 
fragable. But let us hear our learned divine. 

I. He asserts^ that the true oracles of God 
were delivered to the Jewish churchy and that 
these books were not delivered as such. We 
grant it to be perfectly dear, that the oracles of 
God were delivered to the Jews ; but that these 
books were not delivered as such, is a point, 
which rests upon his unsupported assertion. These 
books formed not indeed a part of the Jewish 
canon; but that was collected in the time of 
Esdras, several hundred years before some of 
these performances had an existence. If the 
Jews, from whatever reason, sturdily refused to 
extend their canonical books beyond the sacred 
number of twenty-two, that conduct ought not 
to influence the Catholic church, except it can 
be proved, that she is to be guided in her judg- 
ments by the decisions of the synagogue, or the 
fancies of the Jewish doctors. 

II. When the catechist affirms, that these 
books were written by persolis not inspired, he 
opposes his unsupported assertion to the great 
weight of authorities, which we have produced \ 

' See the observations. 
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III. In reply to the observations contained in 
the corresponding number^ it may be said^ that 
if protestants are determined to abide by the 
Jewish churchy they thus manifest an unshaken 
resolution to discard the authority^ which our 
Redeemer has established in the new law : they 
honour the synagogue^ and disobey the church. 

IV. When the catechist ascribes to the writers 
of these books^ language not fitted to inspi- 
ration^ he seems to forget similar language in 
books confessedly inspired. If these writers 
make apologies for their slender performances^ 
and the want of polished language^ for that is 
the amount of the acknowledgment^ does not St. 
Paul apologize for his own foUy, as he.expresses 
itj and for a rude and unskilful style of writing^ ? 

V. The silence of the council of Laodicea^ 
which was an obscure provincial synods cannot 
invalidate the authority of the council of Car- 
thage^ in the decision of a case^ subsequently 
sanctioned by the whole church. 

VI. The catechist makes an acknowledgment . 
that these books were read in the primitive 
church, for the purposes of instruction, but not 
for the confirmation of faith. But let the cate- 
chist know, that all the books of Scripture had 
not originally the same authority in the estima- 



' See and compare Prol. of the Son of Sirach, and 2 Mace. 
XV. 38. with 2 Cor. xi. 1, 6. 
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tion of many parts of Chrifitendom : doubts were 
entertained relating to the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Hebrews, and the Revelations of St. John : 

^ 

these doubts were as extensive as any that were 
ever conceived concerning the books in ques- 
tion ; yet the catechist admits these performances 
to be genuine Scripture. In this he acts most 
inconsistently ; while the .Catholic follows the 
regular^ orderly^ and religious plan^ laid down 
by Christy of hearing the Church. 

VII. When he asserts^ that some learned 
men in the church of Rome^ do not admit these 
books as canonical^ he forgets, or perhaps has to 
leam^ that no man, however eminent or respect- 
able, ventures to cbntradict the decision of a 
general council^ on a dogmatical question^ under 
pain of being regarded as a heathen and an un- 
believer. 
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QUESTION XXVI. 

Why do you blame the church of Rome for asserting that the 
church of England^ once a member of her communion, had 
no power to reform herself? 

ANSWER. 

1. Because every church hath a natural right to shake off the 
abuses and corruptions that are contrary to the word of God. 

3. It is God's command to private men^ not to suffer themselves 
to be deluded by the sleight of men^ ^* and cunning 
craftiness^ whereby they lie in wait to deceive ;" and there- 
fore much more is a national church concerned to do so. 

3. It is the proper office of the bishops of a national church to 
take notice what errors creep into their churches^ and to 
oppose them. 

4* In vain was any reformation hoped for from the bishop and 
court of Rome^ who dreaded nothing more than^a refonna- 
tion. 

6. As the throwing off the power of the Pope of Rome was 
one part of the reformation ; so in 4oing that we did not 
throw off obedience to ft lawful sovereign, but subjection 
to an usurpation. 

6. This reformation was not made vnthout a precedent of for- 

mer ages, when the orthodox churches, after the famous 
Artan councils, did set up the Nicene faith again, which 
those powerful councils had abolished. 

7. In this reformation we made no new religion, but restored 
the old; and did not build a new house from the ground, 
but removed the rubbish which made it incommodious and 
unwholesome. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In discussing the subject of this question, it 
cannot excite any surprise^ that the catechist 
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should penrer t the use of a term so femiliar to 
a Protestant as that of reform. There is> in 
fitct^ no word thsit language supplies, which has 
been so wrested from its real meanings as the 
well-known term^ reformation. To reform any 
institntioa^ is^ in plaiii and intelligible langus^e^ 
to remove all known and acknowledged abuses, 
which custom, hunian infirmity^ or ahy other 
cause, may have introduced ; and in performing 
this laudable task of reformation, the original 
institute is to be eirtirely preserved in its sub- 
stance and spirit. Beyond this, the work of re- 
formation must not proceed ; for in such a pre- 
posterous event, change^ innovation, and^ in 
fact, a total de^ruction ^of the original system, 
must necessarily take place. It should ever be 
kept in mind, that to change, to innovate, t6 
destroy, are objects, not to be confounded with 

In this plan of rational, prudent, and laudable 
reform, the Catholic church, in communion with 
the See of Rome, has always proceeded. If 
the acts of all the councils, whether general or 
particular, be subjected to the most rigorous 
scrutiny, it will be found, in every instance, 
that the attention of the assembled fathers was 
by no means confined to the object, which prin- 
cipally occasioned the convocation of each par- 
ticular council : their views were invariably di- 
rected to ulterior objects, to the correction of 
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abuses, to the reformation of manners^ to the re- 
vival of salutary discipline. The great council 
of Nice met in 325, for the purpose of proscrib- 
ing the Arian heresy ; and the fathers, after ac- 
complishing that important object, and defining 
the Catholic doctrine on the divinity of the Son, 
proceeded to various questions of reform, and 
furnished that model of conduct/ which the Ca- 
tholic church has invariably followed in her sub- 
sequent councils \ But no council, ever held 
in the church, has exhibited such a connected 
series of canons relative to reform and discipline, 
as the celebrated, but much calumniated, council 
of Trent. There is scarcely a subject of eccle- 
siastical discipline, which is not treated and de- 
fined in the most prudent, guarded, and exqui- 
site manner; and the sense is uniformly con- 
veyed in such language, as reflects honour on 
those who lived at a period, when polite learn- 
ing was reviving throughout Europe*, 

But do the efforts of those who style them- 
selves reformers, correspond with this descrip- 
tion ? Did they extend their attention to the 
correction of abuses, and the reformation of man- 
ners, and at the same time shew a most scrupu- 
lous regard to maintain, in its full force, the sub- 
stance and spirit of the Catholic Christian insti- 

' Yid. Cone. Nic. apud Pagi ad an. 325, Carranza, fol. 35, 
ct seq. Fleuri, liv. xi. 

* Yid. Oonc. Trid. per omnia Decret. de Reformat. 
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tute ? Did thof adopt a prudent^ pious, and re- 
ligious conduct^ in shewing a reverential regard 
for the authority established by Christ, and. in 
leaving unmoved the landmarks^ which had been 
respected for ages ? Did they display the skill 
and discernment of vnse legislators, in adopting 
a rule of conduct suitable to the great mass of 
human beings ? Did they betray any portion 
of the character and spirit of apostolic men^ by 
the sanctity of their lives, the purity of the doc- 
trines which they taught, and the miraculous 
operations by which it was enforced ? Alas ! 
alas ! not a particle of all this can be asserted 
with a shadow of truth. They withdrew them- 
selves from that authority which Christ had esta- 
blished ; they trampled upon the rights of the 
church; they introduced a heterogeneous mass 
of human opinions, which they called doctrine, 
and shewed as little disposition to maintain any 
agreement with each other, as with the church, 
which they had abandoned. The grand prin- 
ciple of protestantism, which they introduced, of 
making every man the architect of his own 
faith, was perfectly well calculated to flatter the 
natural pride of the human heart, to destroy all 
subordination, and to perpetuate that scene of 
division and discord, by "which the boasted re- 
formation has ever been distinguished. 

As to the seven sacraments, which had always 
been deemed in the church the channels of divine 
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grace, and the ^eat bonds of union^ by which 
Christians are connected together^ these pious 
doctors thought proper to reduce the number 
generally to two ; to treat the discarded sacra- 
ments as idle^ unnecessary^ and even supersti- 
tious rites^ and to reduce the great sacrament of 
the altar to a bare commemorative rite.. 

If, in addition to doctrine^ the lives and deaths 
of the reformers be carefuUy and dispassionately 
inspected^ instead of finding any traces of an 
apostc^c spirit, we sball witness some of the 
Udost dissolute^ impious^ and abandoned charac- 
ters, that pollute the page of history ^. 

As to any miraculous operation^ performed by 
these reforming heroes, to prove the divinity of 
their mission^ let it be deemed sufficient to refer 
to the welMuiown saying of Erasmus^ that none 
of this ignoble tribe ever had the power of curing 
his lame horse. 

. But let us attend to our learned monitor, whose 
historical statements are just as valuable as hi» 
theol(^cal reasoning. 

I. He says^ that every church has a right to 
reform itself, and to remove abuses, that are con- 
trary to the word of God. All this is perfectly 
true^ provided such reform be allowed to proceed 
on just principles^ and to be directed by known 






^ See Bossuet's Hist, des Vatiat. pafisim 6etf prfiecipue, lir. 
1,2,6.7. 
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and established laws. But when reform is made 
use of as a specious term to conceal innovation^ 
change^ and utter destruction^ we must protest 
against the impious and hypocritical attempt. 
The reformation, so called^ was not the act of 
the church of England reforming itself ; it was 
a daring attempt of the civil power to change the 
religion of the land for interested purposes^ and 
to remove Christianity in its original form ; under 
which this country had jQourished for nine hun- 
dred years. The church was not an acting party 
in this most melancholy business : the work was 
achieved by laymen, and completed by legisla- 
tive enactments. Henry VIII. it is well known, 
became captivated with the charms of a young 
damsel^ whom he wished to make his wedded 
wife, while his aged consort was still living ; and 
because the Sovereign Pontiff at that period re- 
fused to admit his fictitious plea to obtain a di- 
vorce^ that wicked, violent, and despotic mo-* 
narch rejected an authority, which he had before 
reverenced ;• and from which he had derived one 
of the brightest jewels in his crown. Under the 
reign of his juvenile successor, Somerset the 
protector, in order to promote his own interested 
views, and to satisfy the rapacity of his partisans, 
completed the destruction of the Catholic church 
in this kingdom. He held forth the plausible 
plea of reforming the church, that he might en- 
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rich himself with its abundant spoils. After the 
short reign of Mary, her sister Elizabeth, fear- 
ing that her crown and the pontifical authority 
could not easily be reconciled^ and willihg to 
pursue the plan of plundering the church with 
more security^ threw herself into the arms of 
the reformers^ in opposition to the most solemn 
assurances^ accompanied with the most frightful 
imprecations^ which she had before uttered^ to 
calm the disquietude of her sovereign and sister. 
This is the simple^ plain^ undisguised^ unvar- 
nished history of the event ; confirmed by the 
accounts, both of Catholic and Protestant histo- 
rians. The church took no part in plundering 
itself: the ^* reformation/' as existing at this 
day by the Act of 1 Elizabeth^ was established 
in defiance of the clergy^ of the convocation^ and 
of the two universities. Even Kitchin of Lan- 
dafi^^ whom Camden calls the calamity of Ms 
see, voted against the measure in the House of 
Lords ; though he was afterwards^ induced to 
close with the designs of the court ^. 



' Heylin's Hist of Rcfor. Pref. p. 2. Hist ad an. 1547; 
p. 33, 47, 48, 66, ct seq. ; 73, ct seq. ; ad an. 1558, 1559, 
107, et seq. Camden, p. 28, et seq. Fuller, b. ix. Bossuet 
Variat liv. vii. Xingard's Hist. voL vi. c. iii. edit 8vo. et 
vol. vii. c. i. Ibid. c. iii. p. 329, 330. — Note. I feel the highest 
possible gratification in referring to the great work of this gen- 
tleman^ as the only performance of the kind, on which a 
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II. The catechist records a divine command 
to private men^ not to be deceived by cunning 
and crafi ; therefore he infers^ that a national 
church ought to be more on its guard. This 
reasoning implies, that the event called the re- 
formation, was an attempt on the part of the 
church of England, to reform itself in opposition 
to the craft of its eitemies. This I have proved 
to be false, and not resting on a plausible foun- 
dation. The aleig/Uy cunning, and craftiness 
referred to, appeared in the conduct of those, 
who, under the prWext of a laudable . reform, 
sought to gratify their passions, and promote 
their interested views. 

III. The observation in the third number la- 
bours under the same unfounded supposition. 
If the bishops, on the accession of Elizabeth, 
had not been restrained by violence from per- 
forming their duty, the change of religion would 
never have taken place. 

IV. When the catechist states, that no re- 
formation was to be hoped for from the Pope, 



reader, solicitoas for truth, can place' any reliance. It 
really seems to me, upon the fullest consideration of the sub- 
ject, that the History of England, by Dr. John Lingard, of 
which ten volumes Svo. have been published, exhibits a splen- 
did monument of historical research, literary skill, and ho- 
nourable impartiality ; and that it is likely to perish only with 
the language in which it appears. 
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he either involves the question in affected ob- 
scurity^ or states a malicious falsehood. The 
pastors of the church never can^ under any pre- 
tence of reform, surrender the faith once delivered 
to the saints; but as to any just and laudable 
reform of manners^ correction of abuses, and 
unremitted attempts to establish salutary disci- 
pline^ the Catholic churchy in all her councils, has 
ever exhibited instances of this spirit, but parti- 
cularly in the holy council of Trent ^. 

V. When the catechist terms the spiritual 
power of the Pope an usufpation^ he vilifies a 
point which has beeti before established beyond 
contradiction*. 

VI. The remark in number 6, exhibits a 
matchless display of ignorance and impudence, 
in a small compass. For the writer compares 
the efforts of lay reformers in England, in dis- 
carding the old faith, to the conduct of the Ca- 
tholic pastors in communion with the See of 
Rome, in preserving the ancient doetrme invio- 
late. Common sense and an ordinary knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history^ should have informed 
him, that the conduct of the reformers in the 
sixteenth century, was a complete counterpart of 
the achievement^ of the Arians in the fourth ; 



' See the preceding observations. 
' See observations on Qu. xvii. 
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and that as those impious heretics opposed the 
decision of the council of Nice,, at which the 
Pope presided by his representative^ the cele« 
brated Hosiu4i9 of Corduba; so the modest re- 
formers of the latter period^ set at defiance the 
decisions of the council of Treaty at which the 
Pope presided by his legates. ^ 

YII. In this last number of the answer to the 
last question, the catechist appears willing to 
produce^ by way of a final flourish^ a splendid 
specimen of bold and unfounded assertion ; and 
to shew to what lengths ignorance^ prejudice, 
and misrepresentation can be carried, he says, 
that the reformation did not make a new reli- 
gion, but it restored the old ; that the house 
was not destroyed, but that the rubbish only was 
removed. Can any man in his sober senses make 
such an unfounded assertion, and convince the 
world of the sanity of his mind ? The church of 
Christ is a spiritual kingdom, governed by pas- 
tors lawfully appointed, professing a fakh which 
is necessarily one, invariable and immutable as 
the God from whom it emanates ; and connected 
and held together by the use of the same sacra- 
ments. _ Now the nmdest reformers withdrew 
themselves from all lawful authority, made a total 
alteration of the faith, both in principle and sub- 
stance, reduced the number of the sacraments, 
generally from seven to two, and abolished the 
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grand and adorable sacrifice of the altar, in 
terms of reproach^ which impiety cannot exceed. 
If this is not a' complete change of religion^ we 
may be justified in sayings that fiuth never ex- 
isted in the worlds and that schism and heresy 
must be regarded as unavailing sounds. 



END OF THE OBSERVATIONS. 



SUPPLEMENTARY LETTER. 
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My Lord^ — 

I AM again honoured by your earnest solicitations 
not to suffer my life to pass away, without leaving 
behind me some specimen of original composition 
for the instruction of mankind. My leisure^ your 
Lordship observes, has been almost exclusively 
devoted to translation ; and the force^ the ele- 
gance^ and the taste, with which I am said to con- 
vey the thoughts of others, serve to excite your 
regret^ that I have bestowed so little attention on 
the task of retailing my own. Your Lordship 
remarks, that a spirit of inquiry on religious sub- 
jects is afloat in the world ; and that with my store 
of theological and general knowledge, and with 
my classical attainments, I might do much good, 
in guiding the inquirer in his search after truth. 
You represent yourself as attached to the church 
of England, by law established, from education 
and from habit ; but you add, that your convic- 
tion, whatever might have been its merit or its 
extent, has certainly been shaken by the events 
which have taken place during the last twenty- 
live years. 

Indeed, my Lord, your attention and your lan- 
guage are extremely flattering ;. perhaps it may be 
said, without any violation of decorum, that in 
this instance your sentiments, so advantageous to 
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myself^ are more decisive proofs of the partiality 
of yourfriendship/than of the accuracy of your 
judgment. By a peculiar coincidence of circum* 
stances^ your Lordship's request to have addi- 
tional information on certain religious topics^ and 
particularly on the true nature^ and the real and 
discriminative properties of the church of Christy 
has been strengthened and forwarded by an event 
which has taken place in my own little flock. 
Some time ago^ a fiimily in a neighbouriYig parish, 
consisting of a farmer, his wife^ and four children^ 
frequented my chapel for the purpose of listening 
to the religious instructions^ which are regularly 
given on the Lord's day. After an attendance 
of some months^ having acquired sufficient know* 
ledge of the Catholic doctrine, they, apparently 
from a strong conviction of the truth of what they 
had learned, requested to be associated as mem- 
bers of the Catholic church, by an open profes* 
sion of their faith. This circumstance could not 
be long concealed from the vicar of their parish ; 
who, though he had never troubled them before, 
except on the subject of tithes, and had never re- 
proached them for their habitual neglect in at- 
tending his service, now seemed to think that the 
horrors of popery should call forth his most ardent 
zeal. He accordingly collected together several 
small tracts, in which the Catholic religion is dis- 
figured, and painted iir the most odious colours. 
With this bundle of ribaldry and fgdsehood, he 
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waited on the family^ reproached them with de- 
sertion from the c^use of Protestantism^ retailed 
all that he could recollect of the charges usually 
urged by the vulgar on such a subject^ exhorted 
them to read the tracts which he produced^ and 
to retrace their steps. To all the objections 
urged by > this gentleman^ during his visits 
against the Catholic doctrine and worship^ a com- 
plete and satisfactory reply was given by the 
former's wife ; his statements were proved to be 
erroneous^ his notions on different questions to be 
irague and unfounded^ and hi^ information alto- 
gether incorrect^ and a wide deviation from the 
truth. In fact, an uneducated woman, instructed 
in the principles of the Catholic faith, silenced 
her clerical adversary in religious disputation. 
For after answering many vulgar objections usu- 
ally called arguments, she took the higher ground, 
and proposed difficulties, of which the honest 
vicar was unable to find a solution. After along 
conference he departed, leaving the tracts for the 
inspection of the family. 

These slender performances were brought to 
me^ and on inspecting them^ I thought the whole 
collection unquestionably entitled — to the most 
profound contempt. One tract, however^ con- 
sisting of questions and answers on the summary 
of the CathoUc doctrine, contained in the profes- 
sion of faith published by Pope Pius IV. ap- 
peared less exceptionable than the rest ; and on 

2 a 
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this I have deemed it a duty to write observations 
at full lengthy with a distinct reply to each diffi- 
culty proposed. The work has increased to a 
considerable size ; and, together with what I in- 
tend to address to your Lordship on the subject 
of the churchy the whole, I flatter myself, wiH 
form a compact manual of religious controversy. 

In bringing this great question before your 
view, my Lord, it will be necessary to point out 
the* existence of the church of Christ, as a fact, 
which no one gifted with reason, and in the pos- 
session of his senses, can venture to call in qucsp-: 
. tion ; then to establish its authority on the same 
ground ; and lastly, to display the properties and 
distinctive marks, which it bears in those sacred 
records, which were consigned to the care of this 
distinguished society. After this process, it wiH 
be extremely easy to discover, where this church 
is'to be found. 

Agreeably to the remark of Cicero, every dis- 
cussion should begin with a definition of the sub- 
ject under consideration, that the matter in debate 
may be clearly ascertained, and perfectly under- 
stood^. The nineteenth of your articles desig- 
nates the visible church as a society of feithful, in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments administered agreeably to the in- 

• 

* Cic. de Offic. lib. i. no. 2. Omnia enim quae a latione sus- 
cipitur de aliqud re institutio, debet a definitioiie proficisci, ut 
intelligatur quid sit id de quo disputatur. 
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stitution of Christ That the pure word of God 
is preached in the church of Christy and that the 
sacraments are administered a^eeably to the di- 
rection of our Redeemer, can admit no doubt ; 
but this can 'be known by experience to those 
only, who are already members of the church. 
This definition must consequently b^ deemed de- 
ficient, as affording no clue to the'unlearned an d the 
ignorant, by which they are to discover where the 
true church is to^be found. A more just and com- 
prehensive view of the true church of Christ may 
be given, when it is called a society of men, united 
together hy the profession of the same faith , ike 
use of the same sacraments instituted hy Christ, 
and hy an orderly submission to the same autho- 
rity divinely established. This description of the 
church of Christ, it will be readily admitted, is 
sufficiently ample to distinguish it from every 
other society, and to afford to the ignorant and 
simple an easy means of discovering its existence. 
The inconveniences and the palpable deficiencies 
found in the definitions of the reforming doctors, 
are here avoided ; and jiothing is wanting to> dis- 
play to public view that visible and spiritual king- 
dom, which mankind had been taught to expect. 

But it is here asked, is it indubitably clear, that 
independently of the sacred writings, such a so- 
ciety as is here described, can be proved to exist, 
with authority to teach, to instruct, and to lead 
mankind to eternal salvation ? Yes, my Lord, it 
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18 unquestionably true^ that if the sacred Scrip* 
tures had never existed^ if the commission to teach 
all nations^ given by our Redeemer^ had been 
confined to oral instruction^ and to traditional 
knowledge only, we should still be constrained to 
adnata in the churchy that authority which the 
Catholic Christian is bound to recognise. 

In fact, my Lord, when we view the mean, the 
abject, the humble appearance of our ever dear 
and glorious Redeemer in the world ; an ap|)ear- 
ance, according to our corrupted notions, altoge- 
ther disproportionate to the object of his divine 
mission ; when we contemplate this lowly dis- 
guise of the man of sorrows, who clothed himself 
with our infirmity, who bore every species of 
want, privation, and distress, and terminated the 
scene by an ignominious death ; when we con- 
trast all these unprecedented circumstances, with 
certain prophecies, which the Jews carefully pre- 
served, and permitted to be circulated among na- 
tions in the popular language of the Greeks ; 
when we take into our view a long series of ex- 
traordinary signs and wonders, by which the lost 
use of the senses was restored, the most invete- 
rate disorders healed instantaneously, and even 
life recovered ; when we regard that wonder of 
all wonders, the raising up of Christ's sacred body 
from de£Lth to life, after three days ; when we 
consider his glorious ascension, by which ascend- 
ing on high, he led captivity captive, we are lost 
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in admiration^ and are induced to exclaim with 
the. centurion in the gospel^ Truly this was the 
son cf God. Your Lordship will carefully ob- 
serve^ that I collect these particulars from the 
Scriptures^ not considered as a canonical volume^ 
but a common historical record^ admitted even by 
the professed opponents of Christianity ; by Cel- 
sus, by Julian^ by Porphyrins, and even by the 
incredulous Jew^ 

But let us advance farther, and consider the 
economy of that great work, which was to con- 
nect heaven and earth together. Our Redeemer 
designed to destroy idolatry, and to teach man- 
kind to adore God in spirit and truth ; and what 
was the result ? The world, though plunged in 
the greatest excesses, soon became enamoured of 
the Christian religion, and embraced it with 
eagerness. We see recorded the wonderful re- 
volution^ by which the whole universe is induced 
to discard its false gods, its worship, its laws, its 
maxims, its opinions, its propensities, its manners, 
its prejudices, its customs, its usages. Our admira- 
tion increases upon us, when we take a combined 
view of the extent of the enterprise, of the period 
when it commenced, of the instruments that were 
employed, of the means which were resorted to, 

^ Vid. verba Gels, apud Oiigen. contra Cels. lib. 2. verb. Ju- 
lian, apnd Cyrill. lib. 6. verba Porpbyr. apud Euseb. Prsepar. 
lib. 5. c. i. et Benjam. TudeL in Itinerar. 
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of the obstacles that were encountered, and of 
the ultimate success which crowned the work. 

The nature and extent of the undertaking con- 
sisted in withdrawing the whole worlds learned 
• and unlearned^ Greeks^ Romans^ Scythians^ bar- 
barians of every description^ from the worship of 
idols^ and from the ' most absurd practices of su- 
perstition^ which were familiar to their thoughts 
from the first dawn of life ; which were embodied 
in their education^ interwoven with their habits of 
life, and sanctioned by power^ example^, autho- 
rity, and custom. Truths of the most extraordi- 
nary nature were to be substituted in the place 
of thje popular theology ; and doctrines, altoge- 
ther impervious to human reason, and most hum- 
bling to human pride, were to form the basis of a 
new religion. The most sublime principles of 
morality were to be inculcated to those, in whom 
the natural light of reason appeared almost extin- 
guished; and whose immoral propensities kings 
and statesmen, sages and legislators, had laboured 
in vain to remove. This great work was to extend 
its influence to every nation under the sun, how- 
ever separated by space^ or disunited by manners 
and language. 

The time chosen for the execution of this 
grand design appears to have been, in a human 
view, altogether unpropitibus. The simple, the 
ignorant, and the docile, were not the characters 
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exclusively to be worked upon ; but all those 
whom knowledg^e, science, taste^ and literaturej 
rendered eminent^ were to be encountered. It 
was during the polished and enlightened period 
of Roman greatness, that the work commenced ; 
when Rome was become mistress of the worlds 
and rivalled^ in literature and the arts^ those na- 
tions whom she had subdued by the force and 
terror of hier arms. The whole empire abounded 
with Drators^ poets, philosophers^ and historians. 
Cicero had instructed and delighted the Roman 
world by the splendor and variety of his perform- 
ances ; and Sallust had described the morals of 
the age in language^ which fills the classical scho- 
larat once with wonder and disgust. 

To carry into eflfect so extensive a project, it 
might rationally have been expected, that the 
most distinguished among the Roman and Gre- 
cian sages would have been selected ; that all the 
powers of reasoning, and all the force of elo- 
quence, would have been employed ; that rank 
and authority would have sanctioned the undertak- 
ing, and that learning would have lent its aid. 
But what is the fact ? The resources of human 
skill are utterly disregarded ; twelve poor fisher- 
men, taken from a nation, which, at that period, 
was proverbially the scorn and derision of the 
universe, are appointed to instruct in the maxims 
of eternal truth the polished Greek and the 
haughty Roman ; to convict the sage of folly, the 
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man of science df ignorance^ and the universe of 
error. Look^ my Lord^ at the result of this ex- 
traordinary proceeding ; see the complete success 
which attended the great work. In spite of every 
obstacle which was opposed to the progress of 
truth ; in defiance of the power, strength^ ahd 
majesty of Rome, the disciples of the cross gained 
a decided triumph, and the Christian religion 
penetrated into countries where the terror of the 
Roman artns had never extended its influence. 

But, it will be asked, why is this detail intro- 
duced ? The existence of the Christian religion 
is universally admitted, except by professed deists ; 
and the statements here produced are merely mo- 
^ ral evidences, leading us to believe that God has 
communicated his will to man. Most assuredly 
they are evidences of a moral description ; but 
by their number, weight, and united strength^ 
they are calculated to produce an irresistible im- 
pression. Even to the unbeliever^ who remains 
regardless of God and eternity, they present the 
view of the most illustrious society of men, ever 
recorded in the annals of the world. Under such 
circumstances, no rational being can decline the 
evidence of such a society, or dispute the truth 
of the allegations which it produces. But when 
these moral evidences have produced their full 
eflFect, when they are combined with a knowledge 
of the piety of those who are sent to preach, with 
a view of the miracles which they perform to ren- 
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der their doctrine credible, with a full considera- 
tion of their incessant labours and disinterested 
zeal, then by the aid of that Ught which enlighten^ 
€th every man^ that cometh into this world, the 
Christian exclaims : '* / believe the holy Catholic 
church." He then admits not only an illustrious 
society of men^ but a church divinely established^ 
and divinely commissioned ; and tb her decisions 
he submits^ without reserve^ in all matters relating 
to faith. 

You will again object to the course here taken 
as nugatory; because you not only admit the 
apostles' creeds but the Athanasian and Nicene 
creeds also ; and you will add^ that this is clearly 
expressed in your articles. I know full well^ my 
Lord^ the extent of your admissions in these mat-^ 
ters : you admit the three creeds ; that isy you re- 
ceive the words^ but you leave the meaning to 
shift for itself. In a similar manner your calendar 
exhibits a long catalogue of vigils, fasts^ and days 
of abstinence^ with as much rigour as is observed 
in the Catholic church ; but all this totally disap- 
pears in your practice. Even your writers fre- 
quently ridicule these ancient observances as idle 
and superstitious. With equal consistency the Jews 
carefully, preserve the letter of the prophecies^ 
and leave to the Christians the task of marking the 
application. My Lord^ to admit the words of an 
instrument^ and to deny or overlook the natural 
and obvious meanings is to build with one hand> 
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and to destroy with another. Of such an archi- 
tect you may safely pronounce^ 

Diruit, tsdificaiy mutat quadrata rotundis. 

The course of argument' here adopted will be 
found upon examination to be of a most convinc- 
ing nature ; for in the first place^ we establish an 
undeniable factj^ that the church of Christy viewed 
not only as an illustrious society^ but as invested 
with .a divine commission^ had an existence before 
the new Scripture was composed ; and conse- 
quently that the authority of the church was prior 
to the authority of any written document what- 
ever. We thus give a clear reply to that idle 
calumny with which we are so frequently assailed^ 
of proving the authority of the church from the 
scriptures, and pgain the authority of the Scrip- 
tures from that of the church. 

You have therefore the authority of the Catho- 
lic church, established by the terms of the.apos* 
tlies' ^creed, which you admit ; a creed which, 
agreeably to the testimony of St Augustine, St. 
Jerom, and other holy fathers^ was composed by 
the apostles themselves, and preserved among the 
traditions of the catholic church. It is a roost 

m 

unquestionable fact, that the remotest antiquity 
has always been assigned to this important docu- 
ment ; and that its existence was decidedly an- 
terior to any canonical book of the New Testa- 
ment. Are you aware, my Lord> of the impor- 
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tance of tiiis&ct^ and of the immense and inevi- 
table consequences which 'flow from it? In the 
first place you have no knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture €L8 a canonical hooky but from 'the testimony 
of the Catholic church ; for the obvious argu- 
ments which you produce to prove its authenti- 
city, render it, in your view, but a human per- 
formance, and will never establish its divine inspi- 
ration. Hence St. Augustine made the celebrated 
declaration so often referred to in these pages, 
that he would not believe the gospel, but for the 
authority of the Catholic. church. Secondly, 
how are we to ascertain the meaning of the sacred 
writings, particularly in those parts, which have 
been variously interpreted. Evidently we are to 
resort to the authority of that church, thus^divinely 
established, and invested with such a manifest 
commission from above. Thus, by reciting these 
words, you not only admit the existence of the 
church, but its divine authority, its heavenly com- 
mission, its perpetual ind^fectibility, its utter ex- 
emption from all error ; for otherwise the distin- 
guishing characteristic of holiness, which you 
ascribe to it, would prove but an empty sound. 

You are to recollect, that this admission of the 
authority of jthe church \is an article of faith, 
inserted in this document, immediately after the 
profession of the belief in the three divine Per- 
sons of the most adorable Trinity } that as such 
it is of its own nature unalterable and immuta- 
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ble ; that consequently the church was to teach 
with the same . undisputed authority^ till the se- 
cond coming of Christ, when our Redeemer is 
to deliver it to his heavenly Father. This churchy 
by the terms here employed, was to be the church 
of jail ages and all nations ; foi* such is the im- 
port of the word Catholic, or universal. It wa» 
not to be confined to any one nation, or people, 
or kingdom, or republic ; but to be altogether 
un confined both as to its extent and duration. 
Its commission was clearly of divine original, 
without any reference to the temporal sway of 
sovereigns, to the haughty claims of the great, or 
to the more dangerous influence of the people. 
From the genuine records of authentic history, 
we can state, without fear of contradiction, tfarat, 
for the first three hundred years, the church, in- 
stead of being fostered with the paternal care of 
temporal sovereigns, was established in defiance 
of the majesty of imperial Rome. This event 
took place amidst the horrors of ten general per- 
secutions , in which every species of suffering 
and torture was exhibited, to subdue the forti- 
tude, and overcome the constancy of the Chris- 
tian, without effect. The blood of the martyr, 
exclaimed TertuUian^ proves the seed of the 
Christian. 

If all this Is true, my Lord, and assuredly every 
statement here made is incontrovertible, how has 
it happened, that this Holy Cathouc Chubcb 
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has been the seed-plot of error '/ that it has been 
darkened by a general eclipse'^ which lasted for 
eight hundred years and mare, and involi^d in 
one universal night every Christian nation under 
the sun^? If the authprity of this church has 
been vested in the apostles, and their lawful suc- 
cessors^ by what unaccountable change has it 
taken place^ that spiritual power should be 
claimed by civil potentates, and that a man^ a 
boy^ and a woman, should successively usurp the 
whole authority emanating from Christ? My 
Lord, these are trying questions^ searching ques- 
tions^ tremendous questions : I leave them to 
your Lordship's fullest and most deliberate con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps, my Lord, I may be charged with 
straining the meaning of this celebrated article 
beyond its natural and obvious import. Tore- 
move this impression, I beg leave to cite the 
explanation of a pro^estant divine, the learned 
Dr. Pearson, bishop of Chester. That eminent 
scholar, in his exposition of the ninth article of 
the apostle^s creed, has the following passages : 
" When I say, / believe the hobf Catholic churchy 
I mean, that there is a church which is holy and 

which is CathMic And afterwards: 

^^ It is not only an acknowledgment of a church, ' 
which shall be, but also of that jvhich is. That 

' Peril of Idolatry, Part I. b. 1, ant cit. 
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which was^ when the creed began^ and was to 
continue till the creed shall end^ is proposed to 
our belief in every age as being ; and thus ever 
since the church was constituted^ the church 
itself M being, was the object of the church 
believing. The existence^ therefore, of the 
church of Christ, is the continuation of it, in an 
actual being y from the first collection of it^ in the 
time of the apostles, unto the consummation of 
all things. A collection, uninterruptedly con- 
tinued in an actual existence, of. believing per- 
sons and congregations, in all ages unto the end 
of the world/' 

This author then proceeds in the following 
terms : '^ Now this is indeed a proper object of 
feith, because it is grounded only upon the pro- 
mise of God. There can be no other assurance 
of the perpetuity of this church, but what we 
have from him that built it. The church is not 
of such a nature, as would necessarily, once 
begun, preserve itself for ever. Many parti- 
cular churches have been wholly lost; many 
candlesticks have been removed. But though 
the providence of God does suffer many par- 
ticular churches to perish, yet the promise of the 
same God wUi never permit, that all of them at 
once should perish. When Christ spoke first 
particularly to St. Peter, he sealed his speech 
with a powerful promise of perpetuity, saying. 
Thou art Peter ^ and upon this rock I wiU build 
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my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it; When he. spoke generally to all the 
rest of the apostles^ Go, teach all nations y &c. ^, 
he added a promise to the same effect : and lo, 
I am with you dU days to the end of the world. 
The first of these promises assures us of the 
continuance of the church, becoMse it is buiU 
upon a rock : the latter of these promises ^ves 
not only an assurance of the continuance of the 
churchy ' but is also the cause of the continuance, 
which is the presence of Christ. Wherefore 
seeing Christ does promise his presence unfo the 
church even to the end of the world, he does 
thereby assure us of the existence of the church 
until that time^ of which his presence is the 
issue. Indeed^ this is the dty of the Lord of 
Hosts, the city of our God. God will establish 
itfbr ever; as the great prophet of the church 
has said, Psalm xl viii . Upon the certainty of 
this truths the existence of the church has been 
propounded as an article of faith in every Uge of 
Christianity, and so it shall be still unto the end 
of the worid." 

After various other observations on the unity 

of the churchy and the impossibility of attaining 

"salvation out of its pale/ this eminent divine 

adds : ^* Whoever, therefore^ professes to beKe^vse 

the holy Catholic church, is understood Ui declare 

» 

* Matt, xxviii. 19. 
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thus much: I\ain fully persuaded^ and make a 
free confession of this^ as of a necessary and in- 
faUUde truth, that Christ, by the preaching of 
the apostles^ did gather unto himself a churchy 
consisting of thousands of believing persons^ and 
numerous congregations^ to which he daily added 
such as should be saved, and will successively 
and daily add unto the same to the end of the 
world. So that by virtue of this all-suffitient 
promise^ I am assured that there was, has been 
hitherto, now is, and hereafter wUl be, as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure, a church of Christ, 
ONE AND THE SAME. , This church I bclieve in 
general holy, in respect to the author, end^ insti- 
tution^ , and administration of it. Particularly in 
the members here I acknowledge it to be 
r^aZ^ holy^ and in the same hereafter /)aycc<^ 
holy. I look upon this church not like that of 
the Jews^ limited to one people^ confined to one 
nation ; but by the appointment and command of 
Christy and by the eftcacy of his assisting power^ 
to be disseminated through all nations ; to be 
extended to all places.; to be propagated to all 
ages ; to contain in it all truths necessary to be 
known; to exact absolute obedience from all men, 
to the commands of ChHst ; and to furnish us 
with all graces necessary to make our persons 
acceptable, and our actions well-pleasing in the 
sight of God. And thus / believe the holy Catho- 
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to? church^'' Here then^ my Lord^ you have 
from the pen of a Protestant divine, a true de- 
scription of the church of Christy as unfolded in 
his explanation of the ninth article of the creed. 
He exhibits it in bright and splendid colours, de- 
picting it with its properties and its charac- 
teristic marks. He displays a real and an essen- 
tially visible society, as always existing from the 
apostolic age, and destined to pxist till the end 
of the world : he grounds this assertion upon the 
express promise of Christ, and on the assurance 
of his perpetual presence; he represents this 
church to be one mid the same ; to be holy in 
in its author, and institution, and in its adminis- 
tration ; to be holy in its actual state^ and per- 
fectly holy in its triumphant statain the heavenly 
Jerusalem. He says with truth, that it is not 
confined to one nation, but that it is extended to 
all places, and propagated to all ages; that it 
contains all truths necessary to be known^ and 
thM it exacts obedience from all men to the com- 
mands of Christ. Indeed if these characteristic 
traits, specified by this distinguished divine, be 
compared with the various passages of the sa- 
cred writings, in which the church of Christ is 
clearly designated — passages, which have been 
80 often referred to in these pages ; if we reflect, 

' See Pearson's Exposition of the Apostles* Greedy on the 
whole NintLArdcle, 334—351. Edit. 1701, 

2b 
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that Christ has <lecidedly promised^ that it should 
be built on a rock^ and favoured with his special 
aid and presence to the end of time ; that the 
Divine Spirit should teach it all truth for ever ; 
that those who should refuse to hear the church 
should be treated as heathens and unbelievers ; 
if we advert to the declarations of St. Paul on 
the. subject^ who asisures us that there is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, and that the church is the 
pillar and foundation of truth ; if we take a full 
and comprehensive view of these proofs and il- 
lustrations of this matter ; we shall remain fully 
convinced, that Dr. Pearson has not strained 
the meaning of the words^ / believe the holy Ca- 
tholic church ; but that he has furnished a clear^ 
full^ and solid elucidation. We shall thus hk led 
to form a just and natural conclusion^ that there- 
fore there always has existed on earthy and that 
there will exist to the end of time^ a society^ called 
the churchy professing one feith^ holy in its doc- 
trine and worship; extended over all nations^ 
and deriving its pedigree from the apostles ; an 
unerring guide in all matters of faith; and in 
the spiritual concerns of salvation justly claiming 
the reject, and authoritatively exacting ot)edi- 
ence $rom all those who wish to belong to 
Christ. 

If what is here written be compared with the 
preceding remarks on the performance of the 
catechist^ particularly with the observations on 
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the 16th and S3d questions^ it will be found that 
the characteristic marks of the true church of 
Christy as contained in the sacred volume^ are in 
these pages fiilly and amply delineated. It there* 
fore only remains to make a due application of 
the doctrine laid down^ and to ascertain with 
precision, to what class of religionists the claim 
of being the one and true church of Christ may 
be said exclusively to belong. This is unques- 
tionably the most important inquiry, that can be 
brought under discussion, as the consequences 
involved in it, are not temporal, but eternal. 

Gras ingens iterabimus aequo r. HoR. 

I. If, from all that*has been written in the 
.present address, as well as from the preceding 
observations on the performance of the catechist, 
it is incontestibly clear to your Lordiship, that 
Christ almays had a church on earth, and that he 
idways will have ime church to tb^ end of time, 
I appeal to your own good c^nse and candour to 
decide the merit of the ca^e between the Ca- 
tholic church and the reforming doctors. Pro- 
testantism, my Iit>rd> under any of its diversified 
forms, was never heard of in the world, till fifteen 
hundred years after the coming of Christ : it is 
consequently a complete novelty, as a system of 
religion ; it came too late to establish a shadow 
of a claim to be the religion introduced by our 
Redeemer. We know it« origin ; we can trace 
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its process ; we can mark its countless varia- 
tions ; we see the weak and flimsy foundation on 
which it stands. Human pride^ human passion^ 
human propensities^ presided at its birth^ fostered 
its infancy, matured its growth, and confirmed 
its strength. The two great patriarchs of re- 
form, Luther and Calvin, both candidly ac- 
knowledge, that they separated from the whole 
JTORLD^. Will your Lordship inform me, by 
what logic, either natural or artificial, a system 
of religion, called the reformed faiths adopted 
under such circumstances, and introduced at so 
late a period, can claim to be the religion of 
Christ ? Will your Lordship venture to affirm, 
after acknowledging the existence of a church, 
founded by Christ, and destined to last from his 
first to his second coming, that a conventicle, 
whether provincial or national, or a collection of 
such conventicles, independent of each other, 
can, by any construction of language, be pro- 
nounced to be the one, holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic church ; a chuix:h founded full fifteen hun- 
dred years before they saw the light ? You will 
immediately be reduced to exclaim : 

Credat JucUeus Apulia, 



Non ego. 

No man, in his sober senses, and with any re- 

* Loc. cit. ' 
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gard to character^ consistency^ and truths can 
venture to make so bold an assertion. 

The prescription of fifteen hundred years forms 
a title of no inconsiderable duration ; a title^ 
which has often been assailed^ and has as often 
remained unhurt after the severest conflicts. If 
TertuUian, about two hundred years after Christy 
could set up the claim of prescription against 
Marcion^ Apelles^ and various heretics of bis 
time^ this same claim will assuredly not lose any 
portion of its weight and strength after a lapse 
of fifteen hundred years. If the Catholic church 
in the days of that father had not forfeited its 
credit and respectability^ when it could boast an 
existence of a comparatively short date^ the 
lengthened period of fifteen hundred years should 
surely have been deemed a bar to all foreign and 
adventitious claims whatever. I will cite at 
length the passage, to which I allude, from Ter- 
tuUian; with whose strong sense and African 
roughness of style, I was the first to make your 
Lordship acquainted,, by putting into your hands 
an edition of the Apologetic^ and of the Pre- 
scriptions by the Abb6 de Gourcy, accompa- 
nied with his excellent translation of those cele- 
brated pieces. This illustrious father represents 
the Catholic church holding this language to the 
heretics of his time : *^'' Who are you ? and when 
and whence did you come ? What have you to 
do in my dom^dns, who are none of mine ? On 
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what pdBBibli^ ground^ Marcion^ dost thou dis- 
mantle my forest ? By what assumed authority, 
Valentinus, dost thou divert the course of my 
waters? By what title^ Apelles^ dost thou re- 
move my land-tnarks ? The domain is mine : 
why do you wantonly sow and feed on another's 
ground ? It is my property ; I am the ancient 
possessor ; I am the first possessor ; I can trace 
my unshaken titles to the original proprietors ; 
I inherit from the apostles, and I enjoy the in-^ 
heritance agreeably to their testamentary pre- 
cautions, and the official solemnity of their sacred 
behests. As to you, yott are certainly discarded, 
and disinherited for ever, as aliens, as enemies/' 
That your Lordship may be convinced, that this 
passage from TertuUian is given as literally as the 
respective idioms of the language will admit, I will 
subjoin the original text in a note; imploring 
you to say with your hand upon your heart as a 
Christian, and decidedly upon your honour as a 
peer, whether the same language cannot be em- 
ployed by the Catholic church to the reformers, 
with more than tenfold force ^. 

' Adquos meritd dicendam est, qui estis? quando et unde 

venistis ? Quid in meo agitis, non mei ? Quo denique, Mar- 

cion, jure silvam meam caedis 1 Qu& licentid, Valentine, fontes 

meos transvettis ? Quft potestate, Apelles, limites meos corn- 
moves? Mea est possessio: quid hie caeteri ad voluntatem 

vestram seminatis et pascitis ? Mea est possessio, olim pos« 

sideo, prior possideo, habeo origines firmas, ab ipsis anctori- 

bu» quorum fiiit res : Ego sum basres ApoBtolorum : Sicut 
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11. I am fully aware^ my Lord^ that to evade 
the force of this irrefragable argument of pre- 
scriptive possession^ pleaded by the Catholic 
churchy no ingenuity is left unemployed^ no art 
remains untried, no sophistry is spared. The 
corruptions of popery are sung in the most im- 
passioned strains ; the charges of superstition, of 
blasphemy^ of idolatry and infidelity^ are made 
with the most solemn assurance ; the church of 
England, by law established^ in order to justify 
the event, called reform^ imputes a general apos- 
tacy to the whole of Christendom witKout ex- 
ception ^ But see with what fietcility these flimsy 
statements are overturned, these cobwebs are 
dispersed in the air. If these atrocious accusa- 
tions possessed the smallest weighty and obtained 
the slightest credit, what would become of the 
solemn promises of God himself, who clearly 
predicted, that no such consequences should 
ensue? If the Almighty declared, by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, that in the future kingdom of 
Christy his people should not defile themselves 
any m/ore with their id(ds\ why, in the name of 
heaven^ is the odious charge of idolatry pro- 
duced ? If our Redeemer assured ^ us, that the 



caverimt testamento suo, sicut fidei commiserunt, sicut adjurave- 
runt, ita teneo : vos certe exhaBredaverunt semper et abdicave- 
ruut, at extraneos, ot inimicos. Tertull. de Prsescript. c. 37. 
* Loc. cit. » Eaek. xxxviL 23. 
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Holy Spirit shouM teach all truth for ever^ 
with what shadow of reason can aiiy species of 
religious error be imputed to the whole church ? 
If Christ has promised his special presence to his 
church to the end of the world, for the obvi- 
ous purposes of protection and support, if he has 
pronounced, in terms not to be misconceived^ 
that ali the malignant efforts of hell shall never 
overturn his spiritual kingdom; if upon these 
grounds St. Paul could denominate the church, 
the Pillar and Foundation of Truth, why do 
these modest, these pious reformerSy proceed so 
far as to assert, that the church has been con- 
vulsed to its foundations ; that the spiritual 
edifice has been completely dismantled ; that hell 
has triumphed over the solemn promises of Christ ; 
that his sacred words have proved to be but an 
empty boast ; and that where we were taught to 
look up for truth, piety, and religion, there we 
have witnessed the reign of error, superstition^ 
and idolatry ? It is thus clear, beyond all doubt^ 
that the grand plea of ^' reform'* is set up in 
direct opposition to the promises of God and our 
Redeemer, and that it cannot, for one moment, 
obtain any credit with those who justly and 
piously believe, that the flimsy pretext of error 
must vanish before the solemn assurances of the 
Deity. I will only add, on this ps^rt of the sub- 
ject, that all the vile and abominable charges 
produced by the ^' reformers" in the sixteenth 
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century^ and adopted by their descendants^ are 
nothing more than misstatements of Catholic 
doctrine^ most of which have been noticed and 
refuted in the preceding pages. 

III. If it is thus clear beyond contradiction/ 
that what is called the reformed faith^ is set up in 
opposition to the prescriptive right of the Catho- 
lic churchy and the solemn assurances of God 
himself, it will follow by an undeniable conse- 
quence^ that neither the collection of the reformed 
churches^ nor any one of them in particular^ can 
state any pretensions to be considered the holy 
Catholic church^ designated in the apostles' 
creed. The holy Catholic church built, supported, 
and protected by our Redeemer, evidently can- 
not fell into any religious error ; and therefore 
cannot admit of any reform of her doctrine : 
though particylar churches may fail, yet the pro- 
vidence of God cannot, consistently with the di- 
vine promises, permit the whole body of pastors 
to go astray. The persons thus undertaking to 
reform the holy Catholic church, in defiance x)f 
the solemn assurances contained in the Scripture, 
prove themselves, by the very act, to be wholly 
destitute of tliat sanctity by which the church of 
Christ is ever to be distinguished. 

If none of the reformed churches can thus claim 
to be the holy church, much less can they, either 
collectively or individually, be considered the Ca- 
tholic church. The Catholic church, my Lord, 
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is that noble and splendid Icingdom established by 
Christ ; a kingdom not of this world ; necessarily 
professing one faith ; for truth is essentially one^ 
and God cannot teach two opposite and discord- 
ant systems of belief. Agreeably to the import 
of the Greek term^ the universality of this one 
church must extend to time and place; it is 
doomed to last from its original establishment by 
our Redeemer^ till the period when he is to come 
to judge the world. It was to extend to every 
country and every clime under heaven ; all na- 
tions^ and people^ and tongues^ were to feel its 
genial influence. If your Lordship will take the 
pains to inspect the various texts^ characterising 
this spiritual kingdom of Christy already cited 
from the Scripture in the progress of this work^ 
you will find that this character of Catholicity so 
peculiarly belongs to it^ that it is evidently and 
clearly distinguished from all separate and parti- 
cular congregations by this mark alone. Let it 
be remcimbered^ that God promised to Abraham 
that in his seed aSi the nations of the earth should 
be blessed ^ ; that he renewed this same promise 
to Isaac ; that of the extent and universality of 
this spiritual kingdom^ the scriptural prophecies 
are literally full ; that Isaiah oredicted that (he 
nations should flow to the church' ; that the royal 
prophet sang in exalted strains of the apostles^ 

* Gen. xxii.)8. »Cli.ii.v.2. 
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that their sounds went forth unto all the earthy 
and their words to the ends thereof ^ ; that all 
the fiEimilies of the earth were to turn to the Lord ^; 
that our Redeemer ordered his apostles to teach 
aJl nations ' ; and that he declared^ in the most 
explicit terms^ that penance and the remission of 
sin should be preached to all nations *. In these 
labours he clearly promised to support them and 
their successors, to the end of the world ^. Now 
will any man^ who employs his reasoning powers, 
dare to assert^ that any national church, or pro- 
vincial conventi^cle, unheard of till sixteen hun- 
dred years after Christ, confined but to one spot^ 
and utterly unconnected with all religionists in 
the world, can possibly be this great spiritual 
kingdom, this universal church> predicted by the 
prophets, established by Christ, and destined to 
enlighten all nations to the end ? These grand 
and characteristic traits do not belong to the 
church of England, by law established ; of which 
the great controversial poet justly said : 

To foreign lands no sound of her is come ; 
Humbly content to be despised at home. 

Drtden's Hind and Panther, Pari 2. 

In fact, my Lord, you agree in faith with no 
church in the universe ; you are wholly depen^ 
dent upon the civil power, and recognize no spe- 

« Ps. xviii. 4. al. 19. « Ibid. xxi. 28. aL xxii. 27. 

' Matt, xviii. 19. * Luke jody, 47. 

' Matt xxviii. 20. 
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cies of Jurisdiction in your churchy spiritual or 
civile which does not emanate from the crown. 
Such a church cannot be the church of all ages 
and all nations ; and what is justly said of the 
national churchy unconnected as she is with any 
other^ is equally applicable to every separate con- 
venticle in the universe. These arguments St. 
Augustine successfully employed in the fourth 
century against the Donatists, who used the same 
plea as the modern reformers ; and if these topics 
possessed any force in one instance^ the lapse of 
fourteen centuries has not diminished their weight 
in the other \ 

l^erhaps^ my Lord^ you will urge, with many 
modern writers and speakers on the subject, that 
though the church of England alone, or any other 
sect, viewed separately, cannot be denominated 
the church, yet that all of them together may be 
considered the people of God ; united as they are 
in the possession of the leading points of the 
Christian doctrine. In opposition to this latitudi- 
narian system, it is observable, that all classes of 
persons, separated from the Roman Catholic 
church, assume unlimited freedom in devising 
their 6wn articles of belief, without regard to any 
authority whatever ; that accordingly, what is 
called the reformed faith^ is split inta an infinite 
variety of divisions on the most material points, 

^ See St. Augustine*A excellent Treatise de Unitate Ecdes. 
contra Donatist. passim* 
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the divinity of the Son not excepted ; and that 
among them there is neither unity, nor principle 
of unity. Does your Lordship for otie moment 
suppose, that this various and discordant belief 
can come from the God of truth ? that he can 
sanction this confusion of Babel^ and that he can 
reveal to one party what he condemns in another 
as untenable? No, my Lord, he cannot; truth, 
as I before observed, is essentially one ; and St. 
Paul more emphatically and decidedly assures us, 
that there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
The spirit of God cannot reveal to the Arian and 
to the Socinian, that Christ is but a pure crea- 
ture ; and at the same time decidedly teach the 
other classes of Christians the reverse of this doc- 
trine ; he cannot teach you, as a member of the 
church of England, that a doubtful and variable 
doctrine concerning the Eucharist may be held 
with safety, while he uniformly teaches me, by 
the voice of pastors lawfully succeeding the apos- 
tles, -that one constant and invariable belief has 
ever prevailed in the church, on this as well as 
other matters of faith. This wild and extrava- 
gant system of forming a church of such discord- 
ant materials, must therefore be abandoned. 

IV . But if your Lordship can lendure to see the 
whole system of reform dispatched at a single 
blow, attend, if you please, to the following con- 
siderations. Every undertaking, in which the 
interests of others are involved, must proceed from 
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due authority ; all interference^ even in the con- 
cerns of a private family^ without the sanction of 
the head^ are justly deemed an intolerable assump- 
tion of power. What judgment should we form 
either of the intellect or modesty of the man^ who 
should enter your Lordship's ample domain^ and 
arrogate to himself the care of your splendid esta- 
blishment^ without your approbation and consent? 
In the greater affairs of public life, no man takes 
upon himself the important business of command- 
ing in the army or the navy ; no one attempts to 
preside in a court of justice, without the express 
authority of the supreme power of the state. The 
necessity of a commission to command, to rule, to 
hold a responsible situation in the church, is equall}* 
indispensable : and surely to reform a church 
would demand a commission in the most explicit 
and ample form. The church is a society of di- 
vine originid^ established by Christ ; and must 
absolutely adhere to that form of government 
which he framed, and preserve that mode of trans- 
mitting ecclesiastical autiiority which he devised. 
Even in speaking of himself, our Redeemer says 
distinctly : / am not come of myselfj but he 
that SENT ME is true, whom ye know not. But I 
ifHOW hiniy for I am from him, and he hath 
SENT ME ^. And at the resurrection of Lazarus, 
our Redeemer thanks his heavenly Father for 
hearing him, and adds : And I know thou hearest 

« John vii. 28, 29. 
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me ahiocys ; but because of the veople wMch stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that 
Thou hast sent me \ On this obvious prin- 
ciple of the indispensable necessity of a mission^ 
the apostles never ventured to preach till they 
had received an ample commission to perform that 
sacred office. As my Father sent me, even so I 
SEND You^. And again : All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, there- 
fore, AND TEACH ALL NATIONS^. HcnCC St. 

Paul^ who assuredly understood the intention of 

Christ, introducing the mention of the preachers 

• 

of the MTord, asks : Ho jr shall they preach, except 
ih^ BE SENT ^ ? A true and authorised mission 
is therefore necessdry to all pastors^ in order to 
instruct others in the v^ill of God ; and this must 
proceed either from God himself, or from those 
VFho lavf fully act in his name. On this ground 
TertuUian^ in a passage already' cited, asks the 
heretics of his days :- '* Who are you ? when and 
whence did you come * ? " And St. Cyprian, 
speaking of Novatian, says : ''He is not in the 
chiirch'y nor can he be accounted a bishop, be- 
cause, despising apostolical tradition, he came of 
himself, and succeeded to nobody ^** 

If it is therefore incontestably clear, both from 

» John xi. 41, 42. ^ « Ibid. XX. 21. 
» Man. xxviii. 18, 19. * Rom. x. 15. 

* TertuU. loc. cit. 

* St. Cypr. Epist. 76. circ. init edit. Pamel. 
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Scripture, ^m apostolical tradition, from the in- 
variable analogy of goveriynents^ and from the 
common sense and usage of mankind^ that a com- 
mission from God is necessary^ in order to per- 
form the work of God : let me now triumphantly 
ask^ WHAT MISSION of any species or description 
could. the reformers ever produce, to justify their 
extraordinary proceedings? If Christ himself 
did not come without being isent ; if the aposdes 
did not plant the gospel, without a peculiar order 
to engage in that holy enterprise, what could jus- 
tify those pious and modest personageSy not only 
in preaching without authority, but in changing, 
innovating, and destroying, under the specious 
pretext of reform ? St. Paul tells the Galatians, 
that if an angel from Heaven should preach a 
different doctrine, from what he had delivered, 
he wad to be considered as accurst\ But these 
reforming individuals, it appears^ did not justify 
themselves by so high an authority : if we are to 
believe the admissions of Luther aiid Zuinglius, 
a prompter from the infernal abyss had a great 
share in their proceedings *. 

It is apparent, that if any mission could have 
been produced to justify their achievements, it 
must have been either, of an ordinary ^ or of an 
extraordinary kind ; it must have been derived 

> Gal. i. 8. 

» Luther. Epist ad Elect. Saik vol. v. edit. Jen. p. 485. it. 
torn, fol.77. it Cone. Dom. Premisit. fol. 19. 
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either from the regular pastors of the churchy or 
it must have been a commission^ duly proved to 
have proceeded from above. But no commission 
of either kind could the '^reformers" ever exhi- 
bit to their admirers. The pastors of the church 
never gave to those individuals an authority to 
alter the faith and discipline^ ^nd to dissolve the 
whole frame of ecclesiastical government : the 
church never allowed her own children to stig- 
matise the religion of the whole Catholic world, 
as a superstitious^ idolatrous^ cUimnable, bloody, 
traitorous^ blind, blasphemous religion, and thus 
to load it with the severest terms of reproach, 
which language can supply. 

If it be adked whether the '' reformers " may 
not have had an extraordinary mission, it must be 
observed, that such a mission must be evinced by 
a singular sanctity of manners, by consummate 
purity of doctrine, and assuredly by the gift of 
miracles. When Moses was deputed by Almighty 
God to deliver the children of Israel from their 
painful and protracted slavery, he proved his mis- 
sion by extraordinary signs and wonders : even 
our Redeemer himself declares of the Jews, that 
if he had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin \ Thus 
nothing short of a decided gift of miracles could 
nationally, induce mankind to bestow the smallest * 
attention or the proceedings of those self-consti- 

' John XV. 24 

2 c 
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toted teachers. Now as to any imraculdus ope- 
ilAtion, that creTer formed a subject of their pious 
exaltation ; and ^ to the supposed |>urity of their 
doctrines^ and . the sanctity of their mannera^ I 
request your Lordship's deliberate attention to 
the authentic and unquestionable account^ given 
by the learned and eloquent Bishop of Meaux^ 
in order to be convinced, that men more impious, 
and doctrines more extravagant, never appeared 
in the world \ 

Indeed, my Lord, on this deKcate and critical 
subject of a divine mission, Luther himself gavci 
the cause of '^ reform '* a mortal blow, by the 
manner in which he treated the Anabaptists ; 
whose furious proceedings wpre directed by the 
artifice and enthusiasm of Muncer. When that 
disdple of Luther began to dogmatize on 
his own account, and to depart from the" in- 
structions of his n^aster, the grand patriarch of 
'^reform*' directed that he should not be exa- 
mined upon the substance of his doctrine, but 
that he should be required to produce his com- 
mission to teach. If he should answer that it 
came immediately from God, then, added Luther, 
let him prove it by a man^est miracle ; far by 
st^ch signs and prodigies does God iistutUy declare 
his willy when he designs to make any change in 
the usual farm of bestowing a mission. Thus 

' See Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, liy. 
1,2,3,4,6,6,7,8,9,10. 



did this arch reformer ^oademn hig own proceed^ 
ings by his own dedtration ; and Muncer pur^ 
sued his course ^ 

If it be aJt^ed^ that in the church of England^ 
by law established, there exists a dear commia- 
sibn to teach, to preach, to confer the sacr amenta, 
and to perform the duty of good pastors, because 
such a commission proceeds from the throne, 
that plea brings the whole question to a decided 
issiie. As the civil power rests upon the same 
foundation in all countries, this mode of reason- 
ings if it possessed any force, would prove that 
the Koran is published with as due and legitimate 
an authority in the dominions of Turkey, as the 
Gospel is in any Christian state. But let it never 
be forgotten, that the power, by which the church 
of Christ is governed, proceeds from him through 
his apostles, and their legitimate successors only . 
Those founders of the Christian religion never 
applied to the Roman emperors, to the consuls, 
the praatora, or to any civil agents whatever, for 
a commission to teach; they acted by virtue of the 
divine mission, which they had received from their 
heavenly master. The only legitimate interference 
of dvil governors in eccleaiaatical concerna, was 
when, at subsequent period8,they assumed and pre- 
served the character of protectors and defenders 
of the church. Any mission, therefore, to teach, 

* Sleidan, lib. 5. 
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to instruct^ and to perform the whole cirde of 
pastoral duties^ either derived from the people^ or 
from the highest authority of the state^ can be 
considered only as a civil license; and^ of its own 
nature^ cannot contain an atom of that spiritual 
authority^ which Christ bequeathed to his church. 
The consequences of this undeniable statement^ 
my Lord^ as affecting a lawful minislry, and a 
siu^cession of lawful ministers^ are so obvious and 
inevitable^ that I mean not to insult your under- 
standing, by dwelling any longer on this point. 

V. If your Lordship is convinced, that the 
cause of '' reform/' in any of its branches, was 
an unauthorized act, and hot sanctioned by a 
divine mission, it is fully as clear, that the rule of 
faith, introduced to uphold Protestantism, is 
equally unfounded, and fraught with every spe- 
cies of danger. By comparing your sixth with 
your nineteenth article, I collect that Scripture 
alone, without note or comment, is your rule of 
£Euth': indeed your writers very generally agree 
in this doctrine ; though to maintain your ground 
against the Dissenters, it is ludicrous to observe 
how you recur to us to supply you with weapons. 
The declaration of a late bishop ^ to which your 
Lordship first called my attention, proceeds to still 
greater lengths ; for he roundly asserts, thatiVo- 
testantism consists in believing what we please^ 

' Watson. 
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and in professing what 7x>e beUeve. But is not 
this a free avowal^ that divine faAthj without which 
it is impossible to please God, forms no part of 
Protestantism ? that the religion of Protestants is 
made up of a discordant mass of opinions^ which 
no guide can direct, and no authority can re^- 
strain? and tfaat^ your rule of faith does not de-. 
serve that dignified appellation ? 

My Lord, I am now writing with unreserved 
confidence to an hereditary legislator, and to an 
hereditary guardian of law; and I must presume, 
that by your noble descent, by the excellency of 
your education, and the variety of your attain- 
ments, by habit and a constant attention to pur^ 
suits becoming your rank, you are a competent 
judge of the measures to be taken to preserve 
order in civil society. Let me suppose, and par- 
don the singular supposition, that some noble 
lord should gravely rise in his place in your house, 
and detail the outlines of a bill, in which he should 
propose a plaii for assimilating the Use of law in 
future^ to the rule of faith adopted by the church 
of England. He would be led to observe, that 
all traditional customs are now reduced to statute 
law ; that the laws are all perfectly clear in need- 
fill points, and require no comment, no gloss, no 
ingenious observations of counsel^ no dignified 
illustrationsof learned judges ; that the people 
themselves, even those who cannot read, are 
qualified to find the real meaning of the law on 
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every subject^ «nd to settle tfaeir^own disputes 
without the intervention of professional agents ; 
that these remadks are peculiarly applicable to all 
differences rdating to tithes^ as the subject so fre- 
quently comes under discussion, and the little al- 
tercations between pastors and people, may as 
easily be composed /as any dispute concerning a 
text in Scripture. He should therefore propose, 
that all the statute laws ^ould be compressed into 
the smallest compass possible ; that cheap and ste* 
reotype editions of the laws thus abridged should 
be procured ; that constitutional societies should 
be encouraged to disseminate legal knowlege at 
a cheap rate^ with an occasional tract, to explain 
any extraordinary difficulties that might possibly 
occur. Thus would every man become his own 
lawyer ; peace and harmony would gradually be 
promoted, and legal chicanery would be unknown 
in our happy land. Our judges might then be 
converted into generals, and our distinguished 
barristers into staffrofficers : as to our attomies 
and solicitors, with a numerous train of depen* 
dants, they might be distributed, according to 
their merit, among our armies and fleets, to de« 
fend the liberties and independence of thetr 
country. If, during the exposure of such a plan, 
your liOrdahip aboidd ob»»T^ me, with certain 
friends of ours below your bar^^ you would be in- 
duced waggishly to exclaim : 

Spectatum Admi^trimm teneatis amml 
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Truly ludicrous would the bare mention of ^such 
a proposal appear in your dignified assembly ; 
but tell me^ my Lord^ would it be more ridiculous 
than the uniform plan pursued by Protestants^ of 
circuktiag the Scriptures indiscriminately among 
all classes of society, and of making each indivi- 
dual the architect of his own faith ? If property^ 
with every attendant blessings confined to the 
present life^ is guarded with so much care^ is not 
left to individual opinion and fancy^ but is con- 
signed to the laborious efforts of a learned pro- 
fession^ in which there is a gradation of authority ; 
if^ to terminate all disputes, and to prevent the 
consequences of eternal litigation^ there is a tri- 
bunjtl to pronounce in the last resort^ let me ask^ 
is.the sacred deposite of faith^ of which the influ- 
ence reaches to an eternity^ to be treated with 
less ceremony^ to be left to unc^tainty and ha- 
zardj to be exposed to the fluctuations which the 
ever-varying opinions of individuals may pro- 
duce ? If human laws are eicplained and enforced 
witibi authority^ divine laws assuredly demand the 
same security and protection. For what other 
reason did our Redeemer command the church to 
be heard^ under the severest penalties ? for what 
other purpose do we witness the appointment of 
apostles, prophets, teachers, pastors, but that we 
may not be carried away vnth every wind of doc- 
trine, and follow our own fiemcies and judgments, 
iiiBtead of adhering to the faith of Christ? Why 
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are we told^ that no prophecy of Scripture is of 
private interpretation^ and that the unlearned and 
the unstable wrest the Scriptures to their own de- 
struction^ but that we may not adopt the danger- 
ous expedient of private judgment in determining 
scriptural truths ; an expedient^ which you make 
your sole rule of feith. You seCymyLord, that 
this pretext of honouring the sacred Scripture, is 
an open violation of its most sacred injunctions ; 
that your plan is no rule of faith ; that it is de- 
structive of all faith, of all order ; that it is con- 
trary to the analogy of all government, and calcu- 
lated to introduce universal disorder and confu- 
sion in religious belief. The imaginary propo- 
sal, to which I have alluded, of subjecting all law 
to the interpretation of individuals, would not be 
more extravagant in the state, than the adoption 
of this grand Protestant principle has proved to 
be in the concerns of the church. 

It would be easy to carry our reflections on this 
subject much farther ; and to show, that this pre- 
tended rule of faith is not followed by Protestants 
themselves ; that in many instances they will not 
sufier it to be followed, as is clearly evinced from 
the proceedings of the Protestant synod of Doft; 
that a compliance with it is absolutely impracti- 
cable ; that it completely destroys all supernatural 
faith ; that it introduces nothing but uncertainty 
and doubt in matters of religion ; that it fosters 
the pride and arrogance so natural to human be- 
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ings ; and that it has a direct tendency to promote 
schisni, heresy^ infidelity^ and atheism. All this 
it would be easy to prove ; but having already 
discussed many of these topics^ particularly in 
my observations on the fifth question proposed 
by the catechist, I forbear any farther remarks 
on this part of the subject, from an ap{H-ehension 
of exciting disgust by an unniecessary repeti- 
tion. 

VI. I will, however, take the liberty of point- 
ing out the effects of this boasted rule of faith, 
among those reforming doctors themselves : and 
I will ask, wliat has been the direct consequence 
resultingfrom this preposterous mode of deciding 
matters of faith ? What else can be looked for, 
my Lord, but that which follows in the unalter- 
able order of things ? If you place the law in 
the hands of individuals, with full power to adjust 
their own disputes, you establish- a bank of dis- 
order and disunion, on which every man will 
deem it a right very largely to draw : and if you 
commit the ultimate decision of divine truth to 
private judgment, what can you expect to wit- 
ness, but that invariable fluctuation and change, 
by which Protestantism has ever been distiur 
guished. If Luther thought proper to dogmatize 
and innovate, the disciples of Luther would na- 
turally think themselves entitled to the same 
liberty. AccOTdingly, we find that this conse- 
quence has invariably taken place. The great 
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patriarche of reform founded various sectSj widely 
different from each odier in faith and worship ; 
and each party soon altered its own bdief. The 
celebrated Confession of Ausbourg*^ on occasion 
of which you assumed your new denomin«^on of 
Protestant^ was framed in 1529^ and shortly after 
was presented to the emperor Charles V. ; bat 
immediately on its appearance^ it was modified by 
Melancthon. Luther^ not satisfied with this per- 
formance^ drew up the articles of Sttialkalde ; but 
this latter attempt proving unsatis&ctory to the 
party^ the Confession of Saxony ipade its appear- 
ance ; and afterwards the two Confessions of 
Wittemberg\ The other branches of reform 
have not been less prolific in variation^ than the 
parent stock. If you follow their history with 
ordinary observation^ you constaaitly witness new 
confusions of fftith^ and fresh attempts to unite 
those in belief, who^ by the nature of things^ are 
in a state of irreconcileable separation. Such 
has been the nature of heresy in every age ; such 
was the history of Arianism ; and such was the 
character of heretics given by Tertullian^ in a 
passage which deserves to be inserted. Speak- 
ing, of heretics of his time^ he says : ^' I am 
guilty of a great departure from truths if they are 
not perpetually changing their own principles ; 
each person modifies^ according to his own fiuicy^ 

* Hist, des Variat. pref. No. 13. 



Hie doctrines which he has received^ and inutales 
the fiberly of the founder olhis sect THie pn^- 
gpress of heresy onfcMs its nature, and the cha<- 
racier of its or^;in. What ¥Fas done hy Yalen- 
tinusy was deemed kwful for his fidlowers ; what 
was practised by Marcion, was justifiable autho* 
rity to his disciples ; they assumed the privilege 
of new modelling their fidth by the didates of 
their own fancy ^/' I need not observe to your 
Lard^p^ what is obvious to the meanest capa- 
eity^ that variation and change in mattes of faith 
are the essential features of falsehood ; but that 
truths which is of divine original, is necessarily 
one and the same. If your Lordship really wishes 
to see the true character of Protestantism drawn 
by a masteriy hand^ I seriously advise you to 
read^ with all possible attention^ the history of 
the variations of the Protestant churches^ by the 
learned and eloquent Bishop of Meaux. Had I 
not made in your presence, and at your requestj 
a species of a classical vow to produce no more 
translations^ I would present this great work to 

' Tertull. Prasscrip. c. 42. Mentior .si son etiam a reguHs 
sniii variant inter se^ dum unusquisqoe proinde suo arbitrio rao- 
dulatur quae accepit^ quemadmodum de suo arbitrio ea compo- 
suit ille qui tradidit. Agnoscit nataram suam^ et originis sued 
moT€m^ profectus rei. Idem liciiit Valeniinianis quod Valen- 
tino^ idem MarcionitiB quod Maroioni, de arbitrio »ao fidem 
innOTare. 
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the English reader in a new dress. I hope it will 
be undertaken by some literary man^ who will do 
justice to that ininiitable performance. 

VII. My Lord, will it not inevitably follow, 
from all that has been said, that the Reformation 
is a pompous teroi^ which has been grossly mis* 
applied, and used in a manner insulting to the 
understandings of mankind ? If these pretended 
fathers of reform had been invested with any au- 
thority to correct abuses, they should have pre* 
served the deposite of faith inviolate, they should 
have removed the abuses complained of, and have 
introduced a thorough reformation of manners. 
This was the plan always pursued by the Catholic 
church : she was always solicitous to preserve 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ; to 
leave untouched the one fatth, and to labour in- 
cessantly at the task of maintaining salutary 
discipline. But were these the laudable objects 
of the reformers ? Par, very far otherwise. They 
altered the &.ith, changed the worship, com- 
pletely relaxed the discipline : by submitidng all 
disputes ultimately to the Scriptures, as explained 
by the private judgment of the parties, they 
raised a bar to all order, and rendered disunion 
perpetual. The immediate actors in the scene^ 
and their apologists, witnessed with deep regret 
the consequences of their own measures, and the 
rapidly increasing depravity which prevailed : 
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they appeared, appalled and ashamed at the re- 
sult of their own proceeditigs. Let Luther^ 
M elancthon^ Burnet, Strype, HeyJin, and other 
partisans of '' reform/' be believed, when they 
record their own melancholy tale \ This boasted 
event must . therefore be deemed a melancholy 
proceeding, even by the confession of the actors 
themselves and their devoted admirers. 

Uabemus confitentes reos. 

■ 

Vlll. But what shall we say to the uniform 
mode, which from the public appearance of 
Luther, -in 1517, to the present hour, has been 
adopted by Protestants to injure the .Catholic 
church, and swell their own numbers. Instead 
of resorting to fair argument, solid learning, 
and poUte and charitable language, in discussing 
subjects so interesting to mankind, these cham- 
pions of "reform" have,^ in most instances, 
employed little else in support of their cause, but 
misrepresentation, falsehood, calumny,', and the 
most vulgar and virulent abuse, against the prp- 
fessors of the old religion^ Of these unmanly 
and ignoble practices, the writings of Luther 
and Calvin are fiilP. The same spirit has in- 
fected their descendants ; it is an original stain. 



^ See some of these authorities compiled by Mr. Butler^ in 
his masterly and admirable reply to Dr. Southey, 172 — 178. 
^ Vid. opera Luther, et Calv. passim.- 
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which has tainted the whole posterity. • In our 
own country^ this base and antichristian mode 
of attack has evelr been made the test of ortbo-- 
doxy^ the indication of honest zeal^ the road to 
preferment. Publications of all kinds abound 
with . instances of these sordid arts^ from tbe^ 
grave expositions of the sacred Scripture^ to the 
smallest tracts circulated among^ the lowest orders 
of society : idolatry^ superstition^ blasphemy^ 
with ten thousand other odious charges^ are per- 
petually repeated. In this ignoble manner is 
treated that churchy which twice rescued this coun- 
try from the horrors of paganism ; which founded 
all those ecclesiastical establishments^ that Pro* 
testants so fondly cherish ; a churchy which^ for 
nine hundred years^ secured to this country all 
the peace^ tranquillity^ comfort^ respectability, 
and splendour^ which it enjoyed. These state-* 
ments are &cts of public notoriety : and whence 
can a spirit so opposite to Christian charity^ pro* 
ceed } Not from above ; consequently a religion^ 
which is propagated by these mean and disinge* 
nuous arts^ cannot be the religion of Christ. 

But — Peace to all such — Odiprqfanum vulgus, 
et arceo —let us turn^ my Lord^ from this dis- 
graceful scene^ and view the titles^ which the 
mother church exhibits to the veneration and 
confidence of mankind. 

I. In the first place^ let us consider the anti- 
quity of that body of believers^ in communion 
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with the See of Rome. It must ever be deemed 
incontestably clear, that if a society of £EiithM 
can trace its ori^n to the apostles and to Christ, 
and can shew the period when private sects, and 
self-constituted conventicles, were formed by an 
open separation from such a society; a body thus 
displaying its antiquity and connexion with the 
apostles, proves the truth of its doctrine, and the 
novelty and falsehood of the opinions, adopted 
by such as are without its pale. If it be asked, 
whether the Catholic church, commonly caHed 
the Roman Catholic church, on account of its 
communion with the See of Rome, can really 
trace its origin to the apostolic times, I answer 
decidedly, that it can ; and that the foul charges, 
and the admissions of its bitterest enemies, place 
this iact beyond contradiction. It is said, in the 
celebrated passage from the homilies, so often 
referred to in this work, that the whole of Chris^ 
tendom, for more than eight hundred years, had 
been droTvned in the most abominable idolatry; 
the obvious meaning of which is, that the reli- 
gion of the Pope, professed by the whole of 
Christendom, and thus loaded with infamy, can 
be traced to the period, when St. Gregory the 
Great converted this island from paganism, 
about nine hundred years before the '' reforma- 
. tion/' The blind and fanatical zeal> which dic- 
tated this foul passage, did not permit its authors 
to see, that they were attesting the antiquity of 
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the Roman Catholic church ; much less were 
they aware^ that they were casting the bitterest 
reproach upon their Redeemer^ who^ notwith- 
standing all his magnificent and splendid pro- 
mises to protect his church to the end of time^ 
had suttered it to fidl^ according to these teach- 
ers^ into disorders^ which^ after nine hundred 
yearsy called for their charitable aid. 

By this admission^ therefore^ so singularly 
conveyed, we have the avowal of our bitterest 
adversaries^ that the Roman Catholic religion, 
nick-named popery, was the religion which St. 
Gregory the Great introduced into this country 
by his missionaries, in 597* Now let us see, 
whether, by a decisive proof, which can admit of 
no contradiction, we cannot trace its existence 
to a more remote period of Christianity. By 
the 1 Eliz. c. i. sect. 36 \ the first four general 
councils are admitted by the church of England 
by law established : and it is a fact, as notorious 
as any recorded in history, that all these four 
councils so acknowledged, were in comipunion 
with the popes, who lived at the different pe- 
riods when they were held. For these respec- 
tive pontiffs either presided by their representa- 
tives at these several councils, or subsequently 
sanctioned their proceedings. In this manner 
the council of Nice, in 325, acknowledged the 

' See note B. at the end o£ the volume. 
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authority of Pope Silvester ; the council of Con- 
stantinople^ in 381, was in communion with Pope 
Damasus; the council of Ephesus^ in 431, re- 
cognized the jurisdiction of Pope Celestin ; and 
the council of Chalcedon^ in 451^ gloried in pro- 
claiming the superiority of Pope Leo . Petrusper 
Leonem locutus est, exclaimed the fathers of that 
venerable assembly \ As far back^ therefore^ as 
the period of the council of Nice> in 335, we see 
the authority of the pope admitted^ and his Holi- 
ness presiding, by his legates^ at councils, which 
are recognized' by Protestants. Iti those days 
of acknowledged purity, when the church, ac- 
cording to Protestant authorities, had not lost 
any portion of its splendour, the religion of the 
pope was that of the Christian world ; and con- 
sequently it was the only mode of belief, that 
can be traced to the apostolic age. With what 
triumph, my Lord, can a Catholic look at the 
grounds, of his religion, when the statements of 
his opponents, and their malicious charges, con- 
firm its antiquity, and consequently its divine 
original ! 

II. But this abused, calumniated, and insulted 



* Vid. ha&c ota Cenc. apud Labbe; it. Baron. Aimed. 
Ecdes. torn. ii. fol. 362. ad ann. 325 ; ib. ad aon. 381, p. 483, 
et seq. : ib. ad ann. 434, p. 630, et seq. ; ib. ad ann. 451. — 
Carranza, fol. 34. Fleuri, liy. xi. No. 5. Gabassut. Eccles. 
Saec. iv. p. 102, No. 6; ibid. p. 160, No. 2, ibid. 216; 
No. 7. 

2d 
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church, not only displays its ancient titles, in op-r. 

position to the novelty, pride, presumption,, and 

arrogance of its adversaries, but exhibits a con(-« 

stapt and uninterrupted succession of supreme 

pastors from St.. Peter to the present Pontiff : 

and in all countries which have been favoured 

with the benefit of Christianity, those only were 

reputed orthodox who recognized the supremaey 

pf the chief pastor. These are notorious afnd 

historical &ctB ; and to spend any thne ' in 

proving them by a display of authorities, woidd 

resemble the conduct of a writer; ' who, by a dis« 

sertation gravely elaboriate, should strive-to trace 

the succession of his present Majesty and his 

royal predecessors to William the Conqueror. 

III. By examining the various scriptural tes^ 
timonies concerning tiie church, cited in this 
performance, your Lordship will see vrithintuittTe 
readiness, that the conversion of nations wasito 
be. one of its distinguishing. adiievemenCs:' its 
gates were to b^ open day and night, and the 
forces of the Gentilea were to swell its ranks; 
all nations were to flow to it, and to walk lin its 
light. Now Untreat any plain and impartial 
man to examine the historical records, concern- 
ing the conversion of nations, and he will find, 
that this grand work has, in every . age^ been 
exclusively- performed by apostolic missionaries, 
in communion "with the see of Rome. In many 
instances, the sovereign pontiffs interested them* 
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selves immediately in the important work^ and 
undertook to direct the details of the holy enter* 
priie.- Such was the history^ of' the conversion 
of this country from pa^^ahism^ ' by the labours 
of the reiiowned St. Augustine^ assisted by his 
zealdiks assodates^ and directed and supported 
by Pope Oregory I., oni^ of th^ most distiur 
guished characters for real merit;, that ever wore 
tbfe pontifical tiara. Before this pferiod^ St, 
Palladius had been sent from Rome to convert 
th^ hardy . Scots^ and St. Patrick to draw the 
generous' Irish to the fiaith of Christ : with what 
success their labours were attended, )s a matter 
of htiitorical notoriety. The same holy career was , 
pursued with iuccess^ in favour of the inhabit 
tants of Gaul by St. Remigius of B'h^ims^ an4 
St. Vaast of Arras; two eminent prisjates in 
communion with the see of Rou)^^ distinguished 
by their piety, talents, a^d apqstolic zeal. In 
the same manner, if you traveji in your geographi- 
cal atlas through eiTery part of the world, ever 
fieivoured with the light of Christianity, you will 
find the grand and splendid work of the convert 
sK>h of nations invariably carried into effect by 
members of the Roman Catholic church. WhjBtt 
does all this prove, my. Lord, but' that this was 
the church to which, according to the sai:red 
predictions of the prophets, all nations were to 
flow; and that diis was solely and exclusively jlh^t 
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ONB churchy which our Redeemer was to protect 
and support to the end of time. 

IV. If we advert to the means employed by 
the members of the Roman Catholic churchy in 
disseminating the light of the gospel^ we shall 
find that the exercises of piety, religion. Chris- 
tian mortificatiqi), and apostolical labour, accom- 
panied the work; and that the divine sanction 
was afforded by the gj^ of miracles. Our Re- 
deemer had promised this pre-eminence to his 
church ^ : the privilege was displayed by the 
apostles in the conversion of Jews and pagans ; 
and no reason whatever can be adduced, as 
Grotius own&^ why this prerogative should be 
confined to the apostolic age. From the most 
authentic testimony^ that can be produced to 
support any fact^ we can ; shew, that the hand 
of God has not been shortened ; that he has 
generally drawn unbelievers to his church, by 
the same means which were used by his apostles, 
and that to the doctrines taught by his autho- 
rity^ he has affixed a broad and authentic seal, 
by the signs and wonders with which he has 
honoured his servants. To call this in question, 
would be to deny the most authentic testimony 
of all ages and all nations : and accordingly the 
centuriators of M^^igdeburgh^ speaking of the 

* Mark xri. 17. * Grot. Not. in hone loc» 
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conversion of the Irish by St. Patrick^ candidly 
acknowledge that apostle to have been distin* 
guished by sanctity and miracles, and even to have 
raised the dead to life ; whilst they at the same 
time accuse him of being'theinstrument of popery ^. 
What is this but a frank avowal on the part of the 
enemies of the Catholic churchy that the extension 
of the Roman Catholic religion, commonly nick- 
named popery, is connected with the divine sanc- 
tion of miracles ; a privilege which protestantism 
never professed to enjoy? Precisely in the same 
manner, the miracles performed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic missionary, St. Augustine, in converting this 
country, are acknowledged by Protestants, while 
they never pretend, . that any mirjaculous work 
accompanied their '"^ reformation^/' A series of 
these signs and [wonders, in every age of the 
church, mi^ht easily be exhibited to the reader 
from the most authentic sources of historical in- 
formation, admitted by our adversaries, as freely 
as the Protestant centuriators of Magdeburgh 
acknowledge the miracles of St. Patrick, or 
the Protestants of England admit those of St. 
Augustine. The existence of miraculous ope- 
rations^ performed in ^the Catholic church, is 



* Vid. CJent. 6 Col. 1426. Cent. 6. Col. 764, 755. 
s See Epitaph, apud Bede, edit. Smith. 1722, c. iii. p. 82. 
—Fox, bbokii. p. 116,118. HoUings. Dcser. Brit. 602.— 
Stow, 66.— Collier. Pref. to Hist. p. 3. 
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^B^r^fore .tQ be darned an unquestionable &ct ; 
and surely it requures biit Uttle penetiration to 
neH, that. the divjine approbation of that modejpf 
faiths in favour ef which miracles are .performed^ 
is a d^irect and inevitable consequence. The fact 
and the reasoning on it I leave to your Lordshi^i'iB 
calm and deliberate consideration. 

y. Does it not occur to your L&rdship^ that 
the very name of Catholic^ which belongs to the 
true church of Christy and which has. never been 
given to any but those in communion with the 
see.' of Rome^ is a clear and decided test^ by 
which the mother-church is distinguished. This 
is the name by which the church of Christ 
19 designated in the creed; and, as we before 
9tated^ it implies universality of time and place, 
which the Scriptures attribute to the body of the 
true believers. Those, therefore, who possess 
this name as their sole and exclusive rights are 
to be considered members of that grand anil 
splendid establishment .which our Redeemer 
formed. But it will be asked, is this cele* 
brated name the sole and exclusive right of 
the mother-church? Yes, unquestionably it 
is, by the unanimous consent of mankind, both 
friends and foes. Though the most odious 
nick-names have been profusedly heaped upon 
the professors of the old faith, by the heat 
of passion and the virulence of religious rage^ 
yet the attempt to wrest from them the noble and 
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4ittinctrire name oif Gatholic, has ever proved un- 
successful. This argument has not escaped the 
notice of the fathers of the church ; St. Augus- 
tine adverts to it with triumph on several occa- 
sions^ ; and St. Jerom has^ on the subject^ a 
passage which deserves insertion. '^ To tell 
you briefly and plainly the sentiments of my souly 
we must live and die in that church which 
having been founded by the apostles^ subsists 
to this day : but if in any place you hear that some 
are called Christians^ taking a name not from 
our Lord Jesus Christy but from some other^ as 
Marcionites^ Valentinians, Mountaineers, Field- 
conventiclers% know that such form nqt the 
church of Christ, but a synagogue of Antichrist 

Let them not flatter themselves, that 

they quote the Scriptures for their tenets, since 
the devil also quoted Scripture ; which consists 
not in the reading, but in the right understand- 
ing^*' This testimony of the great St. Jerom 
overthrows the pretensions of those who, having 
enlisted under the banners of a fevourite sect, 
imagine that with a bible in their hands, they 
can discover the true religion in all its purity ; 
whilst the very name betrays the^novelty^of their 



* Contra Epist. Fond, a iv. de Yerfi ReHg. c. vii. deUtill- 
tate Gredendi, c. vii. 

* Montenses, Campenses. 
' St. Hier. contra Luciferian. 
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doctrines^ and the unsubstantial nature of their 
claims. 

, VI. My Lord, from the whole of this address^ 
combined with the preceding observations on the 
performance of the catechist^ you behold a cer- 
tain illustrious society of men^ called the churchy 
established by Christ, propagated by the apos- 
tles; and invested with^ certain distinctive marks, 
and characteristic properties^ which are clearly 
expressed in the holy Scriptures. Among these 
properties, we evidently behold stability, and per- 
petual exemption from error^ as far as the whole 
Ifody is concerned. The holy spouse is but one; 
the bridegroom is to protect her all days to the 
end ; the Divine Sprit is to teach her all truth 
FOR EVER. On one hand, we discover a certain 
class of persons leaving this church thus founded 
and protected ; altering its form of govern- 
ment; changing its faith; discarding the greatest 
number of its sacraments; new modelling its 
worship; destroying its discipline. Their at- 
tempt is marked with novelty ; their plea con- 
tradicts the express declarations of the sacred 
oracles : they exhibit neither sanctity nor catho-^ 
licity ; they produce no mission ; they perform 
no miracle ; they deliver a rule of faith which 
leads to disunion ; their reformation consists in 
a complete change of doc^ine, and an utter de- 
pravation of manners; their weapons, whether 
offensive or defensive, are proved to be the igno- 
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ble arte of misrepresentation and slander ; and 
their party is split into an infinite variety of divi- 
sions^ exhibiting a discordant mass of human 
opinions. 

On the other side^ you behold a society of 
faithful^ always subsisting in every part of the 
known world ; tracing its antiquity to the apos* 
tolic age ; always teaching -the same doctrine^ 
and propagating it without change, among those 
nations that have been fiEivoured with the inesti- 
raable benefit of Christianity ; we behold a con- 
tinued and unbroken succession of supreme pas- 
tors from St. Peter to the present time^ with a 
complete subordination of the inferior ministers 
to the head : we discover in this distinguished 
society the four grand marks of unity^ holiness^ 
catholicity^ and apostolicity : we witness the gift 
of miracles^ acknowledged by its adversaries : 
and we find it honoured with that name, which 
solely and exclusively belongs to that church 
proclaimed in the apostles' creed. All these 
points are clearly seen^ and accurately unfolded 
in this address^ and in the preceding observa- 
tions : and I noiY> with all due solemnity^ call 
upon your Lordship to make use of that rectitude 
of judgment^ with which Providence has blessed 
you^ and to pronounce upon the relative claims 
of the contending parties. Let your considera- 
tion of the case b£ calm and deliberate ; let it be 
accompanied vrith the most fervent addresses to 
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the throne i>f grace; and I entertain Ha appre-^ 
hension concerning the result. . 

My Lord^ we have been living in eventful 
times^ and we are still dragging on our exist- 
ence in a period of uncertainty and alarm ; we 
are both of .us iBfudly adrahcing in life ; eternity 
approaches; wealth, honours, rank, and distino* 
(ion, are the phantoms of > a day, or* the' vl« 
sionary dreams of the night. Qnmes eodem co^ 
gimur; or, if on so solemn a subject, 3^ ou prefer 
the inspired language of St. Paul^ n^^ayv^ yof rl 
(rxi{A» ri KciTfAH rirv. ^' The figure of this world pass-* 
ethaway :" the shifting of the scenes in a drama 
is but an imperfect representation of the unsub^ 
stantial nature of humap enjoyments. > Nothings 
my Lord, can secure our future wel&re^ but a 
feith working by charity in Jesus Christ. May 
the efforts of your Lordship to secure the friend* 
i^hip. of our Redeemer be such, as to render, by-^ 
his grace^ the future stage of your existence 
the abode of eternal tranquillity, and immortal 
triumph ! This is a ccmsummation most ardently 
and devoutly desired by him who has the honour 
to subscribe himself, with the highest respect and 
truest regard. 

Your Lordship's obedient, 

and devoted Servant^ 

W. H. COOMBES. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 



NOTE A. 

Rrferredto in Page &1. 

The attestations obtained by the means indicated in 
the text^ are on the most extensive scale^ and of the 
most satisfactory description. They fill a whole book 
of the great work, entitled La Perpetuiti de la Foi, 
and extend to nearly two hundred pages 4to. ; 406 — 
587* We have there the definitions of synods ; con- 
fessions of faith, signed by patriarchs and bishops ; 
Catechisms and 4)ooks of instruction; attestations, 
most respectal)ly and numerously signed; andall these 
documents, without-exception, afford the clearest and 
most decisive evidence, that the faith of all the Greek 
churches, on the articles controverted between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, is precisely the same as that which 
is professed by the church in communion with the See 
of Rome. That the English reader, who may probably 
be unacquainted with this fact, may form some idea of 
these documents, I will subjoin, at full length, the at- 
testation of seven archbishops of the east, referred to 
in the text ; the first in order among these celebrated 
pieces. It is given in the following words : 

AUciiaiion of Sefcen Archbishops of the Eoit. 

Those are employed in a fruitless search after truth, 
who trace not its course to the evangelical fountain ; 
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and labouring to establish it only on the basis of their 
own reasoning, and of a vain philosophy^ widely depart 
from the purpose which they have in view, and plunge 
into the precipice, while they seek to involve their 
brethren in the same danger. This is the character 
of the Calvinists in France ; who, fall of vanity and 
presumption, raise their impudent calumnies against 
our eastern church, and boldly impute to it the darkest 
impostures ; publishing in all places, that it agrees 
with their opinions, and assents to their £incies-: 
though, however, their absurd and extraordinary opi- 
nion concerning the holy sacrament of the Eucharist^ 
and some other points, has been scomfally rejected by 
particular councils, assembled at Constantinople, as 
unlawfal, and unknown to the Greek church. For 
which reason, the most illustrious ambassador of the 
most serene and most Christian King of France, his 
Excellency Charles Francis Olier, Marquis of Nointel, 
having requested us to furnish him with a true and 
sincere attestation on the subject of the articles pro- 
posed to us, — ^We, the undersigned, have deemed it a 
duty to comply' with so pious and so legitimate a re- 
quest on the sentiments of the eastern church. 

1. In the first place, concerning the holy sacrament 
of the Eucharist, we affirm, that the living body of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified, who ascended to 
Heaven, and who is seated at the right-hand of the 
Father, is truly present in the Eticharist^ but invisibly. 

2. That the bread and wine, after the invocation of 
the priest, and after the consecration, abb changed 
from their own substance into the true body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, and that though the accidents which 
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remain^ appear under the forms of bread an^ wine^ 
there are, however, neither bread nor wine. 

3. That the Eucharist is a sacrifice for the living 
and the dead, established by Jesus Christ, and which 
the apostles have left to us by tradition. 

4. That the body of Jesus Christ is eaten whole and 
entire, in an impassible state, by those who receive it, 
the worthy or the unworthy ; the worthy receiving it 
for their salvation, and the unworthy to their condem- 
nation ; and that it is immolated without the efiusion 
of blood, and justly adored as God. 

5. That the church orders fasts and abstinence from 
certain meats. 

6.. That Christians pay to the Virgin a veneration 
of hyperdulia, and to the saints who are in heaven a 
.particular honour, without diminishing the adoration 
due to Jesus Christ. 

7. That a relative honour is to be given to the 
images of the saints, but that we are by no means to 
pay to them supreme worship. 

8. That we are to honour and respect the. saints as 
having suflTered for Jesus Christ. 

9. That bishops, by an order established by God, 
are superior to priests, who receive divine grace an- 
nexed to their ministry. 

10. That the order of bishops is necessary in the 
church of Jesus Christ. 

11. That the Catholic church, built upon the foun- 
dation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being 
the comer-stone, will always be visible and infal- 
lible. 

12. That baptism is necessary to all the childi*en of 

the faithful to be saved. 
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13. That the vows of priests and mouks, and the 
prayers which they recite, are agreeable to God. 

14. That the books of Tobit, Jaditb^ Wisdom, £c- 
clesiasticus, Barucb^ the Maccabees, mak^ a part of 
the Holy Scripture, and are not rejected like those of 
the Pagans. 

15. That the Eastern church also acknowlegea 
seven aacraments, as she has learned from tradition. 

We, children of the Eastern churc^h, believe all these 
articles from our heart, and profess them with our 
tongue, )iaving received from the ancient fathers and 
holy councils the tradition, which induces us to adopt 
this belief ^ and those who entertain on these points 
other sentiments, are enga|^ed in hurtful and pen^i- 
cious error. Besides, they spsak impudsntly, in the 
fury with which they are seized against our orthodosf 
confession, and against the Greek church, and vent 
their murmurs against her with the utmost insolence, 
willing to excite a belief that she has fallen into the 
sentiments of obscure persons, and that she has aban- 
doned the customs and rules of her fathers, which have 
been authorized by the practice of these same ia(;hers, 
and confirmed by synods; such as that of Constanti- 
nople, under the patriarch Cyril of Berocia, and a little 
after under tbe patriarch Parthenius, surnamed the 
elder, who condemned certain infamous articles, pub- 
lished under the n[ame of Cyril Lucaris, as monsters 
and falsehoods, which corresponded with the phan- 
toms of the Calvinists. And the refutation of these 
unfounded opinions of Cyril, in which his fallacies 
were detected and exposed^' have been placed in the 
archives of the great church. Accordingly v^p the 
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undersigned, certify all the articles above^nentioned^ 
to all those who believe and profess the true religion. 

Given ^t Pera, July 18, Wl. i. 

i[Signed) ' Bartholomew of Heraclea, 

Jj^REMY of Chalcedon, 
Methodius of Pisidiae, 
Metrophanes of Cyzicum, 
Anthony of Athens, 
Joachim of Rhodes, 
Neophitus of Nicomedia. 

The r^adar cannot fail to remark the positive and 
peremptory manner in which this document is worded, 
together with the tone of indignatiouk which it breathes 
against those who imputed to the Greek church the 
errors of Calvinism. AH the other documents . are 
drawn up in the same style, and breathe the same 
spirit ^* 



NOTE B. 

Referred to in Page 400. 

It is really a matter of curiosity to observe the terms 
in which the first four general councils, at which the 
respective popes presided by their representatives, are 
solemnly and officially acknowledged by the church 
of England by law established. In the act of 1 Eliz. 
(S. 1. ad ann. 1558, sect. 36, occurs the following pas- 
sage. '^ Provided always, and be it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that such person or persons, to 
whom your highness, your heirs and successors, shall 
hereafter by letters patent, under the great seal of 

' See be. cit p. 411, et seq. 
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England, give authority to have or execute any ju- 
risdiction, power or authority spnritual, or to visit, re- 
form, order, or correct any errors, heresies,' schigms, 
abuses, or enormities by virtue of this act, shall not, 
in any wise, have authority or power to order, deter- 
mine, or adjudge any matter of cause to be heresy, but 
"only such as heretofore have been determined, ordered 
or adjudged to be heresy, by the authority of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, or by the first pf the four general 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general coun- 
cil, wherein the same was declared heresy by the ex- 
press and plain words of the canonical Scriptures." 
Liet the learned reader calmly consider the inevitable 
consequences of this singular admission, and he will 
readily discover by what a feeble prop the cause of 
Protestantism is supported. 



TUB END. 
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England, give authority to have or execute any ju- 
risdiction, power or authority spiritual, or to visit, re- 
form, order, or correct any errors, heresies,' schisms, 
abuses, or enormities by virtue of this act, shall not^ 
in any wise, have authority or power to order, deter- 
mine, or adjudge any matter oi cause to be heresy, bnt 
"Only such as heretofore have been determined, ordered 
or adjudged to be heresy, by the authority of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, or by the first pf the four general 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general coun- 
cil, wherein the same was declared heresy by the ^- 
press and plain words of the canonical Scriptures." 
LfCt the learned reader calmly consider the inevitable 
consequences of this singular admission, and he will 
readily discover by what a feeble prop the cause of 
Protestantism is supported. 



THB END. 
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England, give authority to have or execate any ju- 
risdiction^ power or authority spiritual, or to visit, re- 
form, order, or correct any errors, heresies,' schisms, 
abuses, or enormities by virtue of this act, shall not, 
in any wise, have authority or power to order, deter- 
mine, or adjudge any matter oi cause to be heresy, but 
"Only such as lieretofore have been determined, ordered 
or adjudged to be heresy, by the authority of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, or by the first pf the four general 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general coun- 
cil, wherein the same was declared heresy by the ex- 
press and plain words of the canonical Scriptures." 
LfCt the learned reader calmly consider the inevitable 
consequences of this singular admission, and be will 
readily discover by what a feeble prop the cause of 
Protestantism is supported. 



THB END. 
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England^ give authority to have or execute any ju- 
risdiction^ power or authority spiritual, or to visit, re- 
form, order, or correct any errors, heresies/ schisms, 
abuses, or enormities by virtue of this act, shall not^ 
in any wise, have authority or power to order, deter- 
mine, or adjudge any matter of cause to be heresy, but 
"only such as heretofore have been determined, ordered 
or adjudged to be heresy, by the authority of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, or by the first pf the four general 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general coun- 
cil, wherein the same was declared heresy by the ex- 
press and plain words of the canonical Scriptures." 
Liet the learned reader calmly consider the inevitable 
consequences of this singular admission, and he will 
readily discover by what a feeble prop the cause of 
Protestantism is supported. 



THB END. 
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England, give authority to have <Nr execute any ju- 
risdiction, power or authority spfaritual, or to visit, re- 
form, order, or correct any errors, heresies,' schisms, 
abuses, or enormities by virtue of this act, shall not, 
in any wise, have authority or power to order, deter- 
mine, or adjudge any matter of cause to be heresy, but 
"only such as heretofore have been determined, ordered 
or adjudged to be heresy, by the authority of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, or by the first pf the four general 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general coun- 
cil, wherein the same was declared heresy by the ex- 
press and plidn words of the canonical Scriptures." 
LfCt the learned reader calmly consider the inevitable 
consequences of this singular admission, and be will 
readily discover by what a feeble prop the cause of 
Protestantism is supported. 



THS END. 
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